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OVR  POOR  IINISTRY. 

Bj  Prof.  Charles  A.  Aiken  of  Princeton. 

The  attention  of  the  Church  has  been 
called  none  too  early,  and  none  too  loudly, 
to  the  fact  of  a  decline  in  the  number  of 
young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry,  and 
to  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  this  de¬ 
cline.  Dr.  Poor  has  been  giving  us  some 
extracts  from  his  wide  and  responsible 
correspondence,  and  has  begun  to  furnish 
the  Church  food  for  thought  that  shall 
answer  some  of  the  anxious  queries  which 
start  up  in  the'i'ooms  of  his  Board.  Ques¬ 
tions  of  such  serious  import  are  very  sea¬ 
sonable  on  the  eve  of  the  Week  of  Prayer, 
and  the  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 

Allow  me  through  youf  columns  a  few 
words  and  marks  of  Interrogation  on  one 
branch  of  this  wide  and  most  important 
subject. 

I  suppose  that  to  be  a  general  truth 
which  I  know  to  be  true  of  some  of  our 
institutions,  that  there  is  among  theolog¬ 
ical  students  a  much  smaller  proportion 
than  there  was  a  few  years  ago  of  men 
able  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  own 
education.  Even  ten  years  have  wrought 
a  very  marked  change  in  this  respect. 
More  than  thirty  years  have  passed  since 
my  college  days,  and  I  am  sure  that  with¬ 
in  that  time  a  still  more  striking  change 
has  occurred.  Was  it  then  true  of  any  of 
our  seminaries  that  more  than  nine-tenths 
of  the  students  for  the  ministry  in  them 
needed  aid  from  outside  their  own  homes  ? 

We  are  told  that  the  proportion  of  pious 
young  men  in  our  colleges  has  not  essen¬ 
tially  declined.  It  does  not  appear  that 
an  increasing  proportion  of  these  young 
Christians  in  college  is  taken  from  the 
hemes  of  the  poor.  But  when  we  come  to 
the  next  step  in  life,  the  choice  of  a  pro¬ 
fession,  the  change  is  marked.  What  does 
it  prove  or  suggest  ? 

Is  Christ  really  calling  fewer  and  fewer 
into  the  ministry  of  his  Gospel  from  Chris¬ 
tian  families  of  wealth,  and  those  in  mod¬ 
erate  circumstances  ?  Instances  occur  in 
which  parents  possessing  a  competence 
do  not  sympathize  with  their  sons’  choice 
of  a  profession,  and  refuse  them  aid.  Such 
cases  we  are  not  now  considering.  Christ 
is  calling  these  sons,  and  the  Church  does 
well  to  take  up  the  privilege  wnich  such 
parents  decline.  But  if  He  is  really  put¬ 
ting  it  into  the  hearts  of  fewer  young  men 
of  means  to  give  themselves  to  the  minis¬ 
try,  what  does  He  mean,  and  to  whom  is 
He  speaking  ? 

It  has  been  from  the  beginning  true  of 
the  Church,  that  “  not  many  wise,  not 
many  mighty,  not  many  noble,  are  called  ” 
into  it.  Can  it  be  that  the  Church  has 
been  thinking  so  much  more  than  it  ought 
of  wealth,  and  social  position,  and  prestige 
among  men,  that  its  Lord  is  saying  to  it 
by  the  movoment  of  his  Spirit  in  the  hearts 
of  its  young  men,  that  He  does  not  need 
for  His  ministry  any  of  these  “  advan¬ 
tages  ”  ?  He  can  fill  His  ministry  from  low¬ 
ly  homes  ;  but  can  the  “  prosperous  ” 
homes  afford  to  be  without  constantly-re¬ 
newed  and  living  bonds  of  connection  with 
the  ministry?  Can  Christian  parents  in 
such  homes  be  content  that  their  sons 
should  be  more  and  more  passed  by  ?  Can 
Christian  young  men  from  homes  so  bless¬ 
ed  outwardly  be  satisfied,  unless  it  is 
plainly  through  no  fault  of  theirs  that 
their  Lord  looks  elsewhere  for  those  who 
sliall  serve  Him  in  the  preaching  of  His 
Word? 

It  may  be  in  part  the  fault  of  Christian 
parents,  that  they  do  not  so  much  as  for¬ 
merly  ask  this  honor  of  the  Lord  for  their 
households.  It  may  be  that  the  ministry 
occupies  a  less  honorable  place  in  our  mod¬ 
ern  view,  and  that  the  homes  of  which  we 
are  speaking  are  more  open  than  others  to 
those  infiuences  of  the  age  which  make 
other  callings  appear  more  eligible. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  in  the  colleges 
which  are  most  frequented  by  the  young 
men  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  the  instruc¬ 
tion  given  in  the  physical  and  metaphysi¬ 
cal  departments  especially,  and  the  litera¬ 
ture  with  which  young  men  are  made  fa¬ 
miliar,  is  unsettling  Christian  faith,  or  at 
least  is  producing  just  at  the  time  when 
professions  or  occupations  are  usually  cho¬ 
sen,  an  uncertainty  or  mental  suspense 
which  prevents  honest  and  conscientious 
young  men  from  entering  the  ministry. 
Some  who  may  come  out  of  their  confiict 
staunch  believers,  and  more  competent  for 
good  servioe,  are  just  at  the  time  of  their 
professional  decision  unable  honestly  to 
choose  the  ministry,  and  some  of  these  be¬ 
come  so  far  committed  to  other  callings 
that  they  do  not  retrace  their  steps  towards 
the  calling  in  which  they  had  hoped  and 
expected  to  be  engagi*d.  To  say  that  young 
men  cannot  help  meeting  all  these  errors, 
is  no  justification  for  indifference  to  their 
perils,  neither  does  it  justify  making  all 
other  interests  subordinate  to  scientific  in¬ 
terests  in  our  institutions.  The  Christian 
guardians  of  our  colleges  sjiar  in  a  very 
heavy  responsibility.  e 
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I  young  ministry,  may  have  led  some  young 
men  to  gather  their  fine  robes  about 
them  and  turn  to  other  callings.  The 
worst  is  theirs,  but  it  cannot  be  altogether 
well  with  those  who  minister  to  such  fas¬ 
tidiousness.  The  responsibility  must  be 
divided  between  the  imperfect  methods  of 
the  Church,  the  injudicious  criticism  of 
the  critics,  and  the  weak  sensibilities  of 
such  as  may  have  shrunk  from  profession¬ 
al  association  with  the  Lord’s  poor,  for  the 
reason  that  these  have  not  been  aided  in 
the  best  way. 

Whatever  may  be  the  explanations,  more 
or  lees  adequate  and  radical,  of  what  I  as¬ 
sume  to  be  a  fact  in  regard  to  our  young 
ministry,  the  sign  is  of  grave  omen.  It  de¬ 
mands  the  most  searching,  unsparing  and 
prayerful  consideration  of  the  Church,  and 
of  its  more  prosperous  households  and 
their  young  men.  The  Lord  will  not  leave 
His  Church  without  a  ministry  ;  He  may 
leave  out  certain  classes  of  persons,  and 
certain  classes  of  households,  as  He  gath¬ 
ers  up  His  chosen  heralds. 

A  GOLDEN  MOTTO  FOR  THE  YEAR. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

Some  Christians  choose  a  text  for  the 
year.  Some  households  embroider  a  fa¬ 
vorite  line  of  God’s  Word  for  their  walls. 
Rev.  Newman  Hall’s  congregation  (in  Lon¬ 
don)  select  their  motto  for  each  year,  and 
place  it  in  some  conspicuous  spot  in  their 
dwellings. 

Paul’s  life-motto  is,  to  my  mind,  the 
most  remarkable  condensation  of  divine 
truth  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament : 
“  For  to  me  to  live  vs  Christ.”  The  only 
rival  to  this  line,  in  massive  brevity,  is  that 
other  golden  sentence,  “  God  is  love.”  As 
the  fleece  of  a  sheep,  when  shorn  off,  will 
reproduce  itself  each  year,  so  these  two 
texts  will  bear  the  shears  very  often,  and 
at  each  clipping,  will  yield  a  fleece  of  white, 
warm  truth. 

Religion  is  the  art  of  living  well.  Dying 
is  of  vastly  less  consequence  ;  for  to  him 
who  lives  well,  death  is  but  a  going  home. 
To  live  godly  is  an  acquii’ed  art ;  it  never 
comes  by  nature.  Out  of  a  divinely  im¬ 
planted  root  alone  can  grow  that  tree  which 
produces  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  The  im¬ 
planting  of  that  root  is  Regeneration. 

Three  things  belong  to  suiih  a  life  as 
pleases  God.  The  first  one  is  a  right  pur¬ 
pose,  Every  life  that  deserves  the  name 
must  have  a  central  purpose  which  con¬ 
trols  the  conduct  as  the  rudder  guides  the 
ship.  The  purpose  of  Erasmus  was  to 
amass  learning.  MCiVlitiii  Ifcet  any  money,’’ 
said  this  sturdy  Dutch  scholar,  “I  buy 
books.  If  I  have  any  money  left,  I  buy 
clothes.”  Many  a  poor  minister  of  Christ 
has  cared  more  to  feed  his  hungry  soul 
with  a  savory  volume  of  Bible-Exposition 
than  to  cover  his  back  with  broadcloth. 
Stanley’s  one  brave  purpose  was  to  open 
the  Dark  Continent  to  the  daylight;  he 
stands  already  first  among  living  explor¬ 
ers.  Paul’s  single  purpose  is  condensed 
into  the  matchless  line,  “  To  me  to  live  is 
Christ.”  Life  and  Christ  were  identical 
with  him.  Preaching  Christ  was  his  busi¬ 
ness  ;  obeying  Christ  was  his  law  ;  loving 
Christ  was  the  inward  flame  which  drove 
the  engine  ;  glorying  in  the  Cross  of  Christ 
was  his  loftiest  ambition.  It  was  no  sud¬ 
den  flash  of  enthusiasm,  but  a  conviction 
interlocked  with  the  very  fibre  of  his  soul 
that  made  him  cry  out  “  Not  I,  but  Christ 
that  liveth  in  me.” 

The  second  essential  to  a  true  life  is  a 
right  PRINCIPLE.  The  severest  opprobrium 
upon  any  man  is  to  say  that  he  is  “  unprin¬ 
cipled.”  This  is  the  clue  to  the  disgraceful 
falls  of  some  church-members.  They  real¬ 
ly  have  not  “  Christ  formed  within  ”  them. 
But  when  there  is  genuine  grace  deep 
down  in  the  heart,  when  conscience  is  both 
enlightened  and  controlled  by  Jesus,  a  man 
can  be  trusted  anywhere.  The  strain — so 
to  speak — does  not  come  upon  him  so 
much  as  it  comes  upon  the  divine  power 
which  dwells  in  him.  “Whom  shall  we 
trust  now-a-days?”  is  a  sadly  frequent 
question.  “Nobody,”  we  would  answer, 
“  who  does  not  trust  God.” 

A  righteous  purpose  and  a  righteous 
principle  never  make  a  life  effective  vnth- 
out  a  right  PLAN.  No  life  is  well  planned 
which  despises  small  things.  Napoleon’s 
genius  was  the  power  to  wield  every  bayo¬ 
net  in  his  vast  army  and  to  hear  the  tramp 
of  every  soldier.  The  successful  merchants 
in  New  York  are  the  men  who  understand 
the  details  of  their  trade.  The  last  deli¬ 
cate  touches  of  the  chisel  make  the  great 
sculptor.  No  Christian  deserves  to  wear 
the  name,  if  he  counts  anything  small 
which  honors  or  dishonors  his  Master. 
Christian  character  is  a  fabric  made  up  of 
innumerable  small  threads.  One  “  slazy  ” 
spot,  one  rotten  thread  mars  the  fabric. 

During  the  coming  year  we  shall  each 
of  us  see  but  few  great  signal  days,  which 
shall  stand  out  as  landmarks  in  our  lives. 
But  there  will  be  over  three  hundred  days 
that  will  weave  the  web  and  woof  of  char¬ 
acter.  In  little  things  the  genuine  Chris¬ 
tian  will  do  his  best  work,  and  make  his 
clearest  impression  of  Christ  What  a 
modei  our  Master  is  for  us  !  He  was  di¬ 
vinely  great  in  smali  things.  Leading  a 
poor  blind  man  out  of  the  town  to  do  him 
good  privately— stopping  to  recognize  the 
touch  of  a  timid  woman  in  the  crowd — go¬ 
ing  a  long  way  just  to  heal  one  sufferer — 
even  halting  to  fold  the  napkins  that  had 
bound  His  wounded  head  before  He  left 
His  sepulchre — what  do  we  discover  in  all 
these  minute  touches,  but  the  completed 


picture  of  a  life  wrought  out  on  a  God-like 
plan  ?  I 

Do  not  let  us  become  discouraged  be- 1 
cause  God  calls  us  to  no  mighty  or  con¬ 
spicuous  achievements.  He  that  is  faith¬ 
ful  in  that  which  is  least,  honors  Christ  as 
truly  as  he  who  is  faithful  in  that  which  is 
much.  To  some  of  us  this  may  be  our 
last  year  on  earth.  None  of  us  will  see  so 
many  years  that  we  can  afford  to  squan¬ 
der  an  hour.  With  a  high  purpose  before 
our  eyes,  and  a  holy  principle  deeply  im¬ 
bedded  in  our  hearts,  let  us  all  plasi  our 
every  day,  so  that  we  may  write  honestly 
at  the  bottom  of  life’s  last  page,  “  For  me 
to  live  was  Christ.” 

HOW  A  COUNTRY  MINISTER  SPENT  HIS 
$800  SALARY. 

Rabelais  said,  nearly  three  hundred  years 
ago,  “  I  begin  to  think  it  very  true  what  is 
commonly  said,  that  one-half  of  the  world 
knoweth  not  how  the  other  half  liveth.”  It 
is  certainly  true  to-day.  While  sitting  in 
my  study  and  reading  Joseph  Cook’s  lec¬ 
ture  of  Dec.  16,  on  Wages,  I  began  to  won¬ 
der  how  I  had  spent  my  salary  the  last 
year.  I  also  began  to  question  his  statis¬ 
tics,  or  if  not  his  statistics  his  inferences. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  he,  with  all  his  care¬ 
ful  enquiry,  had  failed  to  put  himself  in  the 
places  of  those  whose  wages  and  manner 
of  life  he  was  discussing,  and  did  not  know 
how  they  lived.  He  was  trying  to  show 
how  poorly  they  lived,  while  he  really  did 
not,  and  from  his  standpoint  could  not,  un¬ 
derstand  how  well  they  lived.  Living  well 
or  ill  is  a  relative  thing.  Joseph  Cook 
thinks  of  others’  mode  of  life  as  well  or  ill, 
from  his  own,  and  so  do  we  all.  We  can¬ 
not  put  ourselves  in  others’  places  if  we 
try. 

I  look  out  of  my  study  windows  and  see 
the  homes  of  men  who  get  only  a  dollar  a 
day.  In  one  there  are  six  children.  This 
is  twelve  cents  a  day  for  each  member  of 
the  family  with  which  to  pay  rent  and  to 
buy  food,  fuel,  and  clothing  ;  and  yet  the  fa¬ 
ther  said  “  They  would  have  lived  easily  but 
for  sickness.”  The  children  who  are  old 
enough,  go  to  day-school  and  Sunday- 
school.  I  could  not  understand  how  they 
lived,  but  they  did  not  complain.  I  see 
another  house  where  the  father  of  five 
children  has  saved  from  his  days’  wages 
enough  in  a  few  years  to  buy  a  small  piece 
of  land  and  several  cows.  His  children  of 
sufficient  age,  go  to  school.  I  see  another 
where  under  the  same  circumstances  the 
cupboard  is  always  empty,  the  house  bar¬ 
ren,  and  the  chiidren  shoeless.  They  will 
always  be  poor.  This  latter  family  we  call 
poor ;  the  others  would  not  wish  to  be  so 
considered.  The  trouble  is  the  improvi¬ 
dence  of  the  mother.  I  could  give  many 
instances  where  the  poverty  consists  in  a 
lack  of  knowledge  of  howto  use  what  they 
have,  little  or  much.  Taking  the  old  divi¬ 
sion  of  necessities,  conveniences,  and  lux¬ 
uries,  we  find  that  what  to  one  is  a  necessi¬ 
ty  to  another  is  a  convenience,  and  what  to 
another  is  a  convenience  to  stili  another  is 
a  luxury.  We  develop  wants  as  we  are 
able  to  satisfy  them.  Where  one  is  poor 
another  considers  himself  rich.  They  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  luxuries  are  real¬ 
ly  poorer  in  feeling  when  deprived  of  them 
than  they  who  never  had  them.  My  neigh¬ 
bors  whom  I  have  mentioned,  set  very 
plain  fare  on  their  tables,  but  they  are  not 
sensible  of  their  deprivation  as  I  would  be 
if  I  had  to  live  as  they  do  ;  so  others  wouid 
not  be  satisfied  with  what  makes  me  con¬ 
tent.  A  brother  minister  said  to  me  lately 
“  I  don’t  see  how  you  live  with  your  fami¬ 
ly.”  I  have  seven  children,  and  most  of  the 
time  there  are  ten  in  the  family ;  and  he 
has  only  three  in  his  family  and  twice  my 
salary.  I  replied,  “  You  see  I  do  live,  and 
I  do  not  know  but  that  I  live  as  well  as 
some  of  my  brethren  who  get  twice  my 
salary  and  have  not  half  so  large  a  family.” 
“  Yes,”  he  says,  “  I  see  that,  but  can’t  un¬ 
derstand  it ;  you  must  practise  w'onderful 
economy.”  I  replied,  “  I  am  not  conscious 
of  any  particular  economy.  I  was  brought 
up  to  business,  and  I  never  run  into  debt.” 
Living  is  a  relative  matter.  A  man  can 
live  on  five  hundred  or  five  thousand  as  he 
pleases,  if  he  will  only  graduate  his  ex¬ 
penses  to  his  income.  We  are  very  much 
like  the  Quaker  who  was  accustomed  to 
say  to  his  customers  “As  I  live  I  can’t  af¬ 
ford  it  any  less  ” — putting  the  emphasis 
truthfully  on  the  first  I.  Finally  a  cus¬ 
tomer  saw  his  meaning  and  said  “  Then 
you  must  live  differently.” 

With  these  thoughts  I  classified  my  ex¬ 
penses  for  the  last  year,  and  found  them 
to  be  as  follows  :  groceries  $309,  dress  $162, 
furniture  $44,  fuel  $44,  books  $86,  gifts  $65, 
travel  $50,  vacation  expenses  $40 — sum 
$800.  These  are  the  actual  items,  leaving 
off  the  odd  cents.  Under  groceries  I  in¬ 
cluded  all  that  pertains  to  food,  and  what 
did  not  fall  under  the  other  heads,  such  as 
kerosene,  soap,  &c.  Books  include  papers 
and  postage.  Furniture  includes  carpets 
and  fixtures. 

J oseph  CJook  says  the  yearly  average  ex¬ 
penditure  for  food  of  the  laboring  class  in 
Massachusetts  is  $422.  If  this  is  true,  then 
either  they  set  a  better  table  than  I  do,  or 
their  food  costs  them  more.  With  $113 
more  I  could  live  luxuriously  for  me,  for  I 
am  not  conscious  of  any  particular  self-de¬ 
nial  at  my  table,  and  my  children  are  all 
healthy.  I  am  astonished  to  find  that  I 
have  spent  so  much  in  books  and  travel 
and  gifts.  A  hundred  dollars  might  be 
taken  without  much  economy  from  these 
three  items  and  paid  for  servant’s  hire,  or 


other  items,  or  laid  up  for  future  want.  I 
am  obliged  to  spend  more  for  dress  than 
the  laboring  class.  The  vacation  I  regard 
as  a  necessity.  The  books  are  my  tools. 
The  gifts  are  my  luxuries.  My  plan  is  a 
simple  one — never  to  spend  money  until  I 
have  earned  it,  and  I  am  surprised  to  find 
that  my  expenses  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year  foot  up  within  a  few  cents  of 
exactly  half  my  salary.  I  might  add  that 
my  salary  is  paid  promptly  when  due,  the 
trustees  of  the  church  of  which  I  am  pas¬ 
tor  being  noble  Christian  men  who  care  for 
the  Lord’s  business  as  their  own.  I  could 
wish  that  all  laboring  men  had  as  good  a 
salary  ns  I  have,  and  that  all  ministers 
were  better  paid,  for  I  could  use  more  mo¬ 
ney  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  my  people 
and  my  family.  One  thing  I  cannot  un¬ 
derstand,  that  is  why  the  price  of  food 
should  everywhere  be  so  high.  To  board 
my  family  at  ten  dollars  a  week  would  cost 
$1000,  and  leave  nothing  for  other  ex¬ 
penses  ;  counting  in  servant’s  hire  and 
rent  of  parsonage,  it  comes  to  only  half  of 
that  amount. 

I  find  that  I  didn’t  know  how  I  myself 
lived  until  I  Itemized  my  expenses.  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  would  have  believed  the 
figures  had  any  one  else  itemized  them. 
With  these  figures  before  me  I  hope  to  live 
even  better  the  next  year  upon  the  same 
money.  I  ought  perhaps  to  say  that  I  lay 
up  something  yearly  in  the  way  of  life-in¬ 
surance,  the  money  for  which  I  get  outside 
of  my  salary. 

Joseph  Cook  estimates  that  two-thirds 
of  the  wages  must  be  taken  for  food.  I 
have  used  only  three-eighths,  and  my  fam¬ 
ily  is  above  the  average  size.  “  The  de¬ 
struction  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty,”  but 
especially  their  poverty  of  brains  in  the 
use  of  money.  St.  Paul  exhorts,  “  Having 
food  and  raiment,  let  us  therewith  be  con¬ 
tent.”  The  trouble  is  to  settle  the  point  as 
to  how  much  food  and  raiment,  and  of 
what  kind,  should  content  us.  Practically 
it  would  seem  to  be  plainly  the  duty  of 
every  one  to  live  within  his  income,  be  it 
greater  or  less.  “  Owe  no  man  anything 
but  to  love  one  another  ”  is  a  good  rule. 
The  fallacy  of  trust,  brings  endless  trouble. 
And  I  believe  that  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
ought,  especially  in  these  days,  to  set  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  honesty  in  living,  and  prompt¬ 
ness  and  faithfulness  in  paying  debts. 

DEATH  OF  REV.  SAMUEL  C.  AIKEN,  D.D. 

By  Anson  Smyth,  D.D. 

Cleveland,  Jan.  1, 1879. 

V/  •  T  trust  tha^o  you  this  j 
has  bee.^  a  happy  New  Year.  Such  it  has 
been  to  me,  and  to  millions  the  w’orld  over. 
But  happier  than  to  you  or  to  me,  or  to 
the  happiest  of  all  the  living,  has  this  day 
been  to  him  of  whom  I  write.  This  morn¬ 
ing  Dr.  Aiken  bade  farewell  to  this  world, 
where  time  is  counted  by  days  and  years, 
and  went  up  to  live  forever  where  days 
and  nights,  the  beginning  and  ending  of 
years,  are  unknown.  Midnight  had  come. 
The  old  year  had  just  passed  away.  Then 
wildly  and  merrily  rang  out  the  bells  of 
the  city,  waking  thousands  to  the  joyous 
consciousness  that  the  waited-for  happy 
New  Year  had  come.  And  just  as  their 
music  died  away  into  silence,  the  spirit  of 
the  loved  father  in  God  flew  upward  to  be 
forever  with  the  Lord.  For  him  it  was 
not  to  hear  children  and  friends  this  morn¬ 
ing  say,  what  so  many  times  he  had  glad¬ 
ly  heard,  “We  wish  you  a  happy  New 
Year.”  This  greeting  was  from  the  dear 
ones  who  had  gone  before  him  to  Para¬ 
dise.  It  came  to  him  from  the  King  of 
Glory,  whom  he  had  so  long  and  lovingly 
served,  bidding  him  a  blessed  welcome 
into  the  joy  of  the  Lord. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Aiken,  D.D.,  was 
born  in  Windham,  Vt.,  Sept.  21,  1790,  and 
died  in  Cleveland  Jan.  1, 1879,  in  the  89th 
year  of  his  age.  His  parents  were  of 
Scotch-Irish  descent — godly  people  in  daily 
practice  as  well  as  in  public  profession ; 
and  they  diligently  trained  their  son  in  the 
faith  and  forms  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  family  library  was  poor  in  numbers, 
but  rich  in  character.  The  Bible,  Watts’ 
Psalms  and  Hymns,  the  Shorter  Catechism, 
and  Doddridge’s  Rise  and  Progress  of  Re¬ 
ligion  in  the  Soul,  were  its  chief  works. 
The  reading  of  Doddridge  awakened  him 
to  a  sense  of  his  sin  and  danger,  and  he 
was  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  accept  Christ 
as  his  Saviour.  A  revival  of  religion  dur¬ 
ing  his  college  life  confirmed  his  purpose 
to  prepare  for  the  ministry.  His  college 
course  was  pursued  at  Middlebury,  where, 
in  1814,  he  graduated.  He  there  was  a 
strong  man  among  men  who  gained  a  na¬ 
tional  reputation  for  distinguished  ability. 
Among  his  college-mates  were  SilasW right, 
who,  though  he  died  at  the  early  age  of 
fifty-two,  filled  the  office  of  Governor  of 
the  great  State  of  New  York  with  honor, 
and  for  eleven  years  in  the  United  States 
Senate  held  rank  with  Rives,  Webster, 
Benton,  and  Calhoun  ;  Samuel  Nelson,  for 
many  years  a  J  ustice  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States;  Carlos  Wilcox,  though 
dying  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  was  wide¬ 
ly  known  as  a  clergyman  and  poet ;  Pliny 
Fisk  and  Levi  Parsons,  who  went  aS  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  Syria  in  1819  ;  and  greatest  of 
them  all,  Sylvester  Lamed,  a  man  whose 
eloquence  and  earnestness  in  the  ministry 
is  said  to  have  equalled  Whitefleld’s :  who 
gathered  the  first  Presbyterian  church  in 
New  Orleans,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-  j 
four  years,  died  in  that  city  of  yellow ! 
fever.  I 

From  Middlebury’  young  Aiken  went  to ! 


Andover,  where  he  pursued  a  full  course 
in  Theology,  and  where  he  was  associated 
with  men  who  became  greatly  distinguish¬ 
ed  in  the  Church.  One  of  them  was  that 
eloquent  preacher  and  profound  theolo¬ 
gian,  Eleazer  T.  Fitch,  D.D.,  who  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four  years  was  chosen  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Divinity  in  Yaie  College. 

In  1817,  Dr,  Aiken  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Londonderry,  and 
soon  after  was  called  to  New  York  to  la¬ 
bor  as  a  missionary  in  that  city.  Februa¬ 
ry  3, 1818,  he  was  ordained  by  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Utica  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  city. 
During  his  ministry  there,  there  arose 
throughout  the  church,  and  particularly 
in  Central  New  York,  exciting  questions 
in  regard  to  Siavery  ;  to  New  Measures  in 
promoting  Revivals,  and  to  Old  School 
and  New  School  Theology.  Dr,  Aiken  was 
constitutionally  conservative,  and  he  was 
not  easily  moved  by  the  agitations  that 
moved  men  of  less  balance  and  firmness 
of  conviction.  Still,  he  believed  with  all 
his  heart  in  Revivals,  and  it  was  in  his 
church,  and  in  labors  with  him,  that  the 
late  President  Finney,  then  commencing 
his  ministry,  became  known  as  a  strong 
man  and  a  successful  revivalist.  These 
distinguished  men  remained  warm  friends 
to  the  last,  though  Dr,  Aiken  had  little 
sympathy  with  what  was  peculiar  in  Presi¬ 
dent  Finney’s  theology.  In  theology  he 
was  with  Nettleton,  but  in  labor  he  acted 
with  Finney.  His  ministry  in  Utica  was 
a  very  successful  one,  but  the  condition  of 
his  health  required  a  change,  and  greatly 
to  the  regret  of  his  people  he  left  them  at 
the  end  of  seventeen  years. 

In  November,  1835,  he  was  installed  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Cleveland  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  church  in  this  city.  It 
was  the  only  church  of  our  denomination 
here,  and  with  a  single  exception,  the  only 
church  of  any  name,  where  now  there  are 
more  than  one  hundi’ed,  Lutheran  and 
Catholics  included. 

The  First  church,  now  familiarly  known 
as  “  The  Old  Stone  Church,”  had  been  or¬ 
ganized  for  some  years,  and  had  been 
temporarily  supplied  by  Rev.  Mr.  Brad- 
street,  Rev.  John  Keep,  and  others ;  but 
Dr.  Aiken  was  its  first  regular  pastor.  He 
found  the  church  weak  in  numbers,  and 
his  field  of  labor  a  hard  one ;  for  Cleve¬ 
land  then  abounded  in  infidelity  and  all 
forms  of  practical  ungodliness.  Soon  Mil- 
lerism  and  the  offensive  forms  of  Perfec¬ 
tionism  arose,  and  on  these  rocks  some 
made  miserable  shipwreck  of  faith  and 
Christian  character.  But  in  Dr.  Aiken,  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  had  a  champion 
able  to  defend  the  Gospel  of  God  our  Sa¬ 
viour;  able  not  only  to  “hold  the  fort,” 
but  to  make  war  upon  the  heresies  of 
false  doctrine,  and  the  deadly  poison  of 
infidelity.  As  in  Utica  so  in  Cleveland, 
Dr.  Aiken’s  labors  were  greatly  bless¬ 
ed  ;  but  in  1858,  when  he  had  been  sole 
pastor  here  for  twenty-three  years,  in  the 
forty-first  year  of  his  ministry  and  the  six¬ 
ty-seventh  of  his  age,  his  healtli  was  such 
as  to  require  that  he  should  be  assisted  in 
his  charge,  and  the  Rev.  William  H.  Good¬ 
rich,  D.D.,  became  colleague- pastor.  Soon 
Dr.  Aiken  retired  from  all  practical  respon¬ 
sibility  in  the  pastoral  office,  but  he  re¬ 
mained  Pastor  Emeritus  till  his  death,  re¬ 
ceiving  from  the  church  a  liberal  annuity. 

It  is  not  easy  to  sum  up  the  results  of 
Ur.  Aiken’s  labors  in  this  city,  for  they 
have  flowed  into  other  organizations,  and 
live  in  nearly  all  our  evangelical  churches, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  Second, 
Euclid-avenue,  and  North  Presbyterian  j 
churches  are  direct  offshoots  from  the 
First  church  ;  while  our  younger  churches, 
both  Presbyterian  and  Congregational, 
have  drawn  largely  from  the  same  source 
of  supply.  Still,  the  “  Old  Stone  ”  has 
now  a  larger  membership  than  any  other 
Presbyterian  church  in  Ohio.  But  all  this 
is  by  no  means  to  be  attributed  to  the  first 
pastor,  for  God  has  very  greatly  blessed 
the  labors  of  his  successors — Drs.  Good¬ 
rich  and  Haydn.  It  is,  in  large  measure, 
due  to  Dr.  Aiken  that  this  old  church  has 
been  characterized  by  wonderful  harmony 
and  loving  regard  among  its  members. 
Difficulties  and  alienations  seem  never  to 
have  disturbed  its  peace  and  prosperity. 
It  never  has  dismissed  a  pastor,  except  as 
God  has  called  them  to  go  up  higher  ;  and 
never  for  one  day  htis  been  without  a  pas¬ 
tor.  Dr.  Goodrich  came  to  assist  Dr. 
.\iken,  and  Dr.  Haydn  to  assist  Dr,  Good¬ 
rich.  And  outside  of  our  city.  Dr,  Aiken’s 
influence  has  been  feit  for  good,  for  be 
was  known  and  held  in  honor  by  the  chur  ¬ 
ches  throughout  all  Northeastern  Ohio. 

My  personal  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Aiken , 
began  thirty  years  ago.  It  happened  that 
on  my  first  visit  to  Ohio,  I  spent  sever¬ 
al  weeks  in  Cleveland,  and  during  that 
time  saw  much  of  him.  He  was  then  in 
the  maturity  of  his  powers,  being  some¬ 
what  under  sixty  years  of  age.  In  person 
he  was  tall,  erect,  and  of  symmetricc^iro- 
portions.  A  more  pleasing  cqunten^  e  I 
have  seldom  seen,  for  it  combined  ^  nity 
and  suavity  in  a  high  degree.  In  manners 
he  was  rather  precise,  but  Exceedingly 
courteous  and  companionsfble.  As  a 
preacher  ho  was  variable  ;  sometimes  able 
and  el(7quent,  and  sometini^s  less  impress¬ 
ive.  When,  fifteen  yearsJiugo,  I  came  to 
Cleveland  to  reside,  I  feiund  the  Doctor 
much  enfeebled,  but  still  able  to  preach 
much  of  the  time  in  vacanypulpits  through¬ 
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in  body  and  mind.  As  my  residence  has 
been  near  to  his,  I  have  often  called  on 
him,  though  at  times  he  found  it  difficult 
to  recognize  me.  In  fact,  at  times  he  did 
not  know  the  members  of  his  own  house¬ 
hold.  Of  things  present  he  was  almost 
totally  ignorant ;  but  of  the  past,  of  the 
early  years  of  his  ministry,  he  would  often 
speak  with  interest.  I  never  once,  even 
when  he  seemed  most  broken  in  mind, 
spoke  to  him  of  Christ,  when  his  counte¬ 
nance  did  not  brighten,  and  he  showed  by 
words  and  manner  the  deepest  interest. 
He  had  a  desire  to  depart  and  be  with 
Christ ;  still  he  manifested  no  impatience 
with  the  long  delay  in  the  ooming  of  his 
call  to  depart. 

Although  it  would  be  wrong  to  mourn 
this  good  man’s  death,  for  his  work  here 
was  done,  and  his  weary  soul  has  found  its 
eternal  rest  and  glory,  still  we  shall  miss 
his  presence  and  hold  in  loving  remem¬ 
brance  his  saintly  virtues. 

God’s  purposes  are  not  always  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  our  expectations.  Some  eight 
years  ago,  I  was  one  day  sitting  with  Dr, 
Goodrich  in  his  study.  We  were  speaking 
of  texts  for  sermons.  Opening  the  Bible 
he  read  a  verse,  and  remarked  that  he  was 
reserving  that  as  the  text  when  he  should 
be  called  to  preach  Dr.  Aiken’s  funeral  ser¬ 
mon.  Dr.  Aiken  was  then  eighty  years  old, 
while  Dr.  Goodrich  was  under  fifty.  By 
four  years  and  six  months  the  younger 
preceded  the  .elder  to  the  grave,  or,  as  I 
choose  to  express  it,  to  the  glories  of 
heaven. 

In  1818,  Dr.  Aiken  married  Miss  Delia 
Day  of  Catskili,  N.  Y.,  and  after  her  death 
he,  in  1839,  married  Miss  Henrietta  Day,  a 
sister  of  his  former  wife.  Of  his  nine  chil¬ 
dren,  but  two  survive  their  father. 

THE  LATE  REV.  CHARLES  G.  FINNEY. 

Dear  Evangelist :  We  were  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  late  Editorial  sketch  of  Ober- 
lin  College,  and  particularly  so  in  the  no¬ 
tice  of  its  distinguished  President  for  many 
years  ;  and  thought  some  additional  facts, 
which  came  to  my  knowledge  while  pastor 
of  the  church  of  whose  choir  he  was  the 
leader  when  converted,  might  shed  light 
upon  his  social  character.  He  was  so  pop¬ 
ular  among  the  young  people,  and  his  in¬ 
fluence  over  them  so  great,  that  his  pastor 
said,  during  a  rising  religious  interest,  that 
they  would  not  be  converted  until  Finney 
was,  or  he  left  the  place.  While  irreligious, 
he  onc<‘  ti)ld  the  minister  that  if  he  believ¬ 
ed  the  doctrines  preached,  he  “  would  ring 
the  churvh  bells,  and  standing  at  the  street- 
corners,  cry  iTre  t  fite' !  ”  Such  were  "StB — 
views  of  CUirist  at  the  time  he  found  pea«!, 
and  while  lying  in  tears  for  hours  on  the 
floor  of  his  room,  that  he  always  declar¬ 
ed  “  It  did  not  occur  to  him  for  days  that 
he  had  not  seen  Him  with  his  natural 
eyes.” 

We  think  that  this  intense  realization  of 
spiritual  truths  and  eternal  realities,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  legal  mind,  gave  the  im¬ 
pression  to  those  who  did  not  know  him 
well,  that  he  was  stern  and  unsympathetic 
in  character.  But  it  was  quite  otherwise 
in  domestic  and  private  life ;  and  whenev¬ 
er  an  appeal  was  made  to  his  emotional 
nature,  to  which  he  could  listen  amid  the 
scenes  of  the  moral  battle-field  which  he 
entered,  and  where  for  the  first  half  of  his 
ministry  he  was  a  leader  in  the  conflict 
with  worldliness  in  the  churches,  and  un¬ 
godliness  and  wrong  everywhere.  He  grew 
more  subdued  and  tender  in  his  ministra¬ 
tions  with  i  Ivancing  age.  More  than 
twenty  years  ago  we  heard  him  preach 
an  hour  and  a  quarter  to  a  spell-bound 
audience,  on  the  love  of  God.  His  utter¬ 
ance  was  often  choked  with  feeling,  and  he 
paused  to  wipe  the  tears  which  dimmed 
his  wonderful  eyes.  P.  C.  H. 

ST.  PETEB’S,  BOCHESTEB. 

Editor  Evangelist :  You  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  upon  the  general  accuracy  of  your  keen¬ 
eyed  and  painstaking  correspondent  “  Wyo¬ 
ming.”  But  one  statement  in  his  admirable 
report  of  the  recent  anniversary  exercises  in 
“St.  Peter’s  church  ”  of  Rochester,  is  likely  to 
convey  an  erroneous  impression  to  strangers. 

He  says,  “  St.  Peter’s,  it  is  generally  known, 
has  a  peculiar  order  of  worship,  its  liturgy 
being  as  long  as  that  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
though  differing  from  it  in  having  no  printed 
forms  of  prayer.”  And  in  close  connection 
he  adds  this  very  readable  sentence,  “A  Con¬ 
gregational  minister  has  furnished  a  Presby¬ 
terian  church  with  an  Episcopal  service.”  If 
your  correspondent  had  said,  a  Congregation¬ 
al  minister  has  furnished  a  Presbyterian 
church  with  a  service,  he  would  have  been 
more  nearly  correct ;  although  oven  this  state¬ 
ment  loaves  out  the  two  quite  important  facts, 
that  the  idea  of  the  service  was  begotten  in 
the  head  and  heart  of  one  of  the  staunchest 
of  Presbyterians,  and  that  its  present  form  is 
that  which  it  assumed  under  the  hand  of  the 
late  Edward  Dorr  Yeomans,  D.D. 

The  exact  fact  is  simply  this.  St.  Peter’s 
church  lias  no  liturgy  at  all.  It  has  an  order 
of  service  which  differs  from  that  most  gen¬ 
erally  prevailing  in  Presbyterian  churches; 
which  is  constructed  upon  the  theory  that,  in 
so  far  as  is  consistent  with  perfect  liberty  in 
worship,  tlie  people  ouglit  to  participate  ac¬ 
tively  in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary ;  and 
whose  only  peculiarities  are  the  use,  by  pas¬ 
tor  and  people  unitedly,  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
and  the  Apostles’  Creed,  and  the  responsive 
reading  of  the  Psalms. 

I  will  only  add  that  the  influence  of  this 
service  upon  the  members  of  our  church  and 
congregation  is  so  pleasant  and  salutary,  that 
we  hope  it  will  soon  cease  to  be  peculiar. 

Herman  C.  Rioos,  Pastor. 

Roche.oter,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  30, 1878. 
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WILMISOTON  (DEL.)  DT  THE  WAB  AND  NOW. 

By  Ber.  William  Aikmcn,  D.D. 

in'mington  Preebytery — Prof.  Kean — Ber.  Isaac 
Biley — ^Prsyer-Meating  and  Communion  in  War 
Times — Exciting  Days — Senator  Bayard — The 
Churches. 

Some  weeks  ago  Prof.  Mears  of  Hamilton 
College,  in  a  capital  letter  in  The  EvANOEii- 
m,  gaTe  a  pleasant  and  kindly  account  of  a 
delightful  day  that  he  favored  us  with  in  Au¬ 
rora.  He  referred  then,  as  afterward  in  ano¬ 
ther  article,  to  the  Wilmington  Presbytery 
and  to  the  days  we  spent  together  in  it. 

HU  referencee  to  our  Delawsu-e  experiences 
awakened  a  train  of  memories  which  go  by  in 
sad  and  Joyous  procession.  I  have  aiways 
considered  it  a  marked  providence  that  at 
that  critical  juncture  in  the  nation’s  history 
there  should  have  been  found  in  the  promi¬ 
nent  and  most  influential  pulpits  of  the  State 
Northern  men,  who  understood  and  hated 
slavery,  and  who  were  able  to  do  battle  for 
the  Union  on*  a  field  where  there  was  a  de¬ 
mand  for  courage  equal  to  that  which  led 
their  brethren  to  face  death  on  the  battle¬ 
field. 

Dr.  Mears  (not  Doctor  then)  had  left  his 
pastorate  in  Milford,  in  the  southern  county 
of  the  State,  the  year  before  the  war  began. 

I  remember  that  the  largest  slaveholder  in 
Delaware  was  a  member  of  his  congregation. 
Mr.  Mears  was  doing  yeoman  service  during 
the  war  as  Editor  of  The  American  Presbyte¬ 
rian,  and  I  think  that  no  paper  in  the  land 
was  truer  to  the  country,  higher  in  tone, 
more  fearless  in  utterance,  than  that  paper. 
Dr.  Mears  can  look  with  comfort  and  satis¬ 
faction  over  his  life  ^  recorded  in  the  files  of 
his  paper  during  those  years.  He  retained, 
however,  his  connection  with  our  little  Pres- 
bytery,  and  we  were  together  as  the  war  went 
on. 

It  was  good  to  talk  over  those  days  and  con¬ 
nect  them  with  the  events  which  have  long 
since  passed  into  history,  but  which  were  pass¬ 
ing  before  us  then.  We  recalled  one  of  our 
prayer-meetings,  the  half  hour  of  devotion 
before  our  business  session.  Clouds  wore 
hanging  heavily  over  the  country,  and  our 
hearts  were  beating  in  anxiety.  I  happened 
to  be  leading  the  meeting,  and  the  108th 
Psalm  was  selected.  The  roll  and  swell  of 
that  triumphant  song — “Who  will  bring  me 
into  the  strong  city  ?  Wilt  not  thou,  O  God, 
who  hast  cast  us  off ;  wilt  not  Thou,  O  God, 
go  forth  with  our  host  ?  Give  us  help  from 
trouble ;  for  vain  is  the  help  of  man.  Through 
God  we  shall  do  valiantly,  for  He  it  is  that 
shall  tread  down  our  enemies  " — seemed  very 
appropriate  to  the  hour,  and  inspired  words 
and  prayers  of  hope  and  confidence,  though 
at  the  moment  all  seemed  so  dark. 

I  hove  in  my  eye  now  the  form  of  our  la¬ 
mented  brother,  the  Hev.  Isaac  Hiley,  as  he 
came  into  my  house  clad  in  his  soldier  gar¬ 
ments,  the  rough  army  shoes  and  the  blue 
uniform.  He  had  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the 
ranks  with  the  men  of  his  own  congregation, 
and  was  with  them  on  his  way  to  the  front, 
then  as  ever  noble  and  cheerful  and  brave. 

There  on  the  border,  and  almost  within 
sound  of  rebel  CSiiDon,  everythmg  was  full 
"oT^ quic\oned  sonsiijilil]^  and  events  that 
awakened  a'  transient  emotion  further  north 
were  very  thrilling  to  us,  and  sometimes  they 
had  a  strange  significance.  One  Sabbath  morn¬ 
ing,  just  as  I  was  closing  my  sermon  and  was 
about  to  step  down  from  the  pulpit  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  communion,  a  paper  was  placed  in 
my  hand  by  a  messenger.  I  stopped,  and 
glancing  at  it  saw  that  it  was  a  su  nmons — I 
keep  the  paper  still — from  the  Provost  Mar¬ 
shal,  calling  upon  my  people  to  assemble  at 
once  in  the  City  Hall,  and  as  many  as  possi¬ 
ble,  enroll  themselves  as  volunteers  to  meet 
the  enemy,  then  supposed  to  be  at  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  river,  I  laid  the  paper  on  the  com¬ 
munion  table  till  the  service  was  over,  and 
then,  while  the  hall  bell  was  ringing  the  call, 
read  it,  saying  such  words  as  seemed  needed. 

Those  of  us  who  were  there  at  the  time  will 
not  forget  the  evening  which  followed  the  day 
when  the  bridges  over  Gunpowder  creek  and 
Bush  river  were  burned  and  all  communica¬ 
tion  of  the  North  with  Washington  was  cut 
off;  or  the  strange  feeling  of  isolation  which 
oame  over  us ;  or  how  we  looked  up,  as  we 
walked  restlessly,  to  the  silent  stars  that 
shone  so  calmly  on  our  country’s  trouble ;  or 
how  we  stood  curiously  by  the  telegraphic  in¬ 
strument  and  heard  (as  the  operator  told  us) 
a  rebel  talking  over  the  loyal  wire. 

We  can  recall  the  strange  feeling  of  walk¬ 
ing  or  riding  abroad  and  looking  into  the 
faces  of  men  and  being  uncertain  whether 
they  were  friends  or  foes,  who  would  gladly 
have  our  life. 

And  who  of  us  shall  forget  the  wildness  of 
the  joy  at  the  news  of  Vicksburg’s  fall ;  of 
Gettysburg?  or  that  night  when  the  bells 
startled  us  with  their  peal,  and  the  scream 
of  steam  whistles  and  the  shouts  of  men  made 
us  rush  from  our  hemes,  to  be  met  with  the 
words  “  Bichmond  is  taken  ’’? 

Thanks  bo  to  God,  those  days  of  mournful 
apprehension  and  of  solemn  joy  are  past.  But 
some  of  us  praise  God  too  that  we  were  where 
we  were  when  the  war  was  marching  to  its 
wondrous  close. 

A  few  days  since  (and  this  is  what  occasion¬ 
ed  this  letter)  I  visited  the  old  scenes  and  re¬ 
newed  the  blessed  friendships  of  bygone  days. 
.As  if  in  contrast  with  the  times  of  which  1 
have  spoken,  I  embraced  an  opportunity  which 
presented  itself,  of  hearing  Delaware's  favor- 
its  Senator,  whoso  name  has  been  of  late  fill¬ 
ing  some  space  in  the  public  apprehension. 
Senator  Bayard  was  making  a  political  speech 
before  a  great  audience.  I  bad  not  seen  him 
since  the  days  when  he  seemed  a  young  man, 
and  when  he  walked  the  streets  of  Wilming¬ 
ton  calmly,  and  had  no  word  of  sympathy  or 
help  for  his  country  in  her  hour  of  agonj’  and 
peril,  if  he  was  not  In  heart  with  those  who 
sought  her  ruin.  He  is  older  now,  and  his 
gray  hair  and  heavier  and  statelier  form  tell 
the  changes  which  have  come  at  least  over 
his  bodily  presence 

His  address  was  a  study,  full  of  interest. 
The  first  and  the  larger  part  of  it  was  the 
speech  of  a  clear  headed,  honest  man.  In  it 
he  discussed  the  financial  question  of  the 
hour  with  ability,  though  without  any  grace 
of  oratory.  It  was  a  speech  such  as  gave  the 
Impression  that  the  hearer  was  listening  to  a 
man  of  dignity,  integrity,  and  of  comprehen¬ 
sive  views.  But  at  a  certain  point  he  seemed 
embarrassed  for  a  moment — as  much  so  as  a 


practical  speaker  would  allow  himself  to  I  e 
embarrassed — anrf  one  could  see,  or  thought 
he  could  see,  the  speaker  feeling  abroad  for 
the  next  point.  When  the  clow  was  found, 
and  the  speech  went  on,  there  was  a  curious 
change  in  it.  A  moment  before  the  Senator 
had  been  speaking  as  a  statesman  ;  now  he 
seemed  a  partisan,  and  was  indulging  in 
flings  at  ex-Presldent  Grant,  and  strangely  in 
contrast  with  his  former  self.  And  while  the 
discourse  flowed  on,  it  was  not,  ns  before,  a 
stream  of  lucid  reasoning,  but  where  it  was 
not  confused  in  argument,  was  turbid  in  de¬ 
nunciation.  Seldom  does  a  speaker  present 
himself  in  such  opposite  attitudes  as  Senator 
Bayard  did  on  that  Saturday  night  in  Wil¬ 
mington.  Possibly  he  felt — so  I  reasoned 
with  myself — that  the  audience  demanded 
what  he  gave  them ;  and  as  a  politician,  he 
mot  the  exigency  of  the  moment  with  a  true 
appreciation. 

But  I  will  close  this  with  a  word  about 
some  of  our  churches  there.  Old  Hanover- 
stroet  pursues  her  even  way  under  the  steady 
and  Buccefsful  lead  of  Dr.  Marks.  The  Cen¬ 
tral,  always  prosperous,  is  prospering  still 
under  the  very  acceptable  ministry  of  Dr. 
Nixon.  The  West  church,  which  has,  under 
the  pastorates  of  Dr.  George  H.  Smythe  and 
Dr.  Ottes,  done  a  most  noble  work,  has  just 
had  installed  over  it  a  new  pastor,  Bev.  Mr. 
Kegwin,  upon  whom,  though  he  does  not 
know  him,  this  writer  invokes  a  benediction. 


A  SUNDAY  IN  PARIS. 

By  Bev.  Charles  Wood  of  Bnffalo. 

The  contrast  between  London  and  Paris  is 
greatest  on  the  Sabbath  day.  In  the  English 
metropolis  there  is  a  stillness  like  that  of  a 
New  England  village.  In  the  French  capital 
the  streets  are  filled  from  morning  till  night 
with  a  crowd  like  that  in  a  New  England  vil¬ 
lage  on  election  day  or  Fourth  of  July,  though 
more  refined  in  its  appearance,  through  its 
veneering  of  Parisian  culture.  The  church 
bells  ring  as  loudly  and  as  sweetly  as  in  the 
great  city  across  the  channel,  but  the  crowd 
sweeps  by  their  open  doors  toward  the  Bois 
de  Bologne  or  Versailles.  Gangs  of  working¬ 
men  in  the  picturesque  blouse,  carrying  tools 
and  little  lunch-pails  in  their  hands,  hurry  to 
their  labor  as  on  other  days.  The  French 
Government  says  to  its  employes  “Seven 
days  shall  you  labor  and  do  all  your  work,” 
Even  the  elections  take  place  on  Sunday. 
Great  fetes  are  reserved,  like  funerals  iti  the 
country,  for  the  Sabbath.  The  Exhibition 
keeps  its  most  dazzling  attractions  for  Di- 
mancfie.  Wo  may  judge  something  of  what 
Sunday  must  have  been  in  Paris  fifty  or  a 
hundred  years  ago,  from  the  universal  testi¬ 
mony  that  the  observance  of  the  day  is  in¬ 
comparably  better  now  than  then.  At  that 
time  all  the  shops  stood  wide  open  from 
morning  till  night.  Now  those  that  are  clos¬ 
ed  are  not  exceptional.  They  are  a  large 
majority. 

The  Bomtm  Catholic  Churches. 

Before  beginning  the  real  pleasures  of  the 
day,  many  of  the  Parisians  go  to  the  early 
morning  service,  held  usually  at  about  nine 
o’clock.  The  more  famous  Romish  churches 
are  then  well  filled.  I  wont  to  two  of  these, 
first  to  the  Church  of  St.  Augustine  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  city.  If  not  one  of  the 
largest,  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  church¬ 
es  In  Paris.  Cut  deep  in  the  arched  stones  at 
the  entrance  were  the  three  words  “  Libertd, 
Egalite,  Fraternity,  ”  for  the  Bopublio  has 
pushed  its  way  through  the  iron  gates,  and 
written  this,  its  somewhat  hackneyed  and 
pretentious  motto,  on  all  the  more  i.nportaiit 
churches.  The  highly  ornamented  interior 
was  already  nearly  filled  by  an  apparently 
devout  assemblage.  Whether  the  musical 
service  was  completed,  or  was  to  oome  later, 
I  could  not  toll :  but  to  my  great  surprise  I 
hoard,  during  the  half  hour  or  more  spent 
there,  not  a.  note  from  voice  or  instrument. 
One  of  a  number  of  priests  present  read  from 
the  pulpit  what  I  supposed  to  be  certain  an¬ 
nouncements  of  other  services  and  confes¬ 
sional  hours,  and  another  preached  a  short 
sermon  on  the  life  of  St.  Augustine. 

As  I  went  toward  the  Church  of  the  Made¬ 
leine — among  the  most  famous,  and  judged 
to  be  externally  the  most  beautiful,  in  Paris — 
the  streets  were  beginning  to  take  on  their 
holiday  aspect,  A  few  of  the  pedestrians 
carried  prayer-books,  but  a  far  larger  number 
had  lunch-baskets  and  shawls,  and  the  other 
necessaries  for  a  day  in  the  country.  A  few 
minutes  brought  me  in  sight  of  a  groat  pile 
of  stones,  shaped  like  a  mausoleum,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  rows  of  stone  columns.  No  one 
who  has  ever  seen  a  picture  of  it  will  have 
need  to  ask,  as  they  stand  before  it,  “Mon¬ 
sieur,  what  church  is  that?”  Encircled  by 
fifty-two  such  columns  and  statues,  with  throe 
massive  doors  of  bronze,  it  can  be  none  other 
than  the  famous  building  begun  by  Louis  XV. 
in  1764,  but  completed  neither  by  himself  nor 
Louis  XVI.,  though  they  spent  more  than 
twenty  years  of  work  and  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  dollars  upon  it. 

The  revolution  of  1789,  which  brought  Louis 
and  his  queenly  wife,  Mario  Antoinette,  to 
the  guillotine,  put  an  end  for  the  time  to  all 
church  erection,  whether  Catholic  or  Protest¬ 
ant.  Twenty  years  later,  when  Napoleon  was 
master  not  only  of  Paris  and  France,  but  of 
nearly  all  Continental  Europe,  he  determined 
to  make  the  Madeleine  what  he  then  hoped 
soon  to  make  the  whole  world — a  temple  of 
glory  dedicated  to  himself.  He  could  answer 
the  proverb  “  Man  proposes,  but  God  dis¬ 
poses,”  with  the  words  “  I  propose  and  dis- 
nose,  too”;  but  he  could  not  escape  the  dark 
disasters  which,  within  four  years,  wore  to 
transform  the  proud  Conqueror  into  a  defeat¬ 
ed  General  and  lonely  prisoner.  The  temple 
of  glory  was  never  dedicated ;  for  he  who  was 
tp  have  been  its  god,  found  none  now  so  poor 
to  do  him  reverence. 

Again,  in  1815,  the  work  was  renewed  by  a 
Kii^g,  Louis  XVIII.  Ho  also  intended  it  as  a 
meivorial,  but  with  less  egotism  than  Napo- 
leoirV  He  was  to  consecrate  it  as  an  honor¬ 
ary  lapel  to  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoi- 
iiouM  But  another  revolutionary  spasm  seiz¬ 
ed  thVpeopIe,  and  in  the  wreck  Louis  saw  all 
his  plan's  and  hopes  swept  away.  It  remained 
for  Louis  Phillippe  to  complete  thld  struc¬ 
ture,  whose  Aitire  cost  was  over  $2,000,000, 
and  which  seryes  equally  the  purposes  of  a 
church  and  a  ni  knument  to  mark  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  one  of  lie  most  stormy  periods  of 
French  history,  j 

Where  is  there  another  church  that  can 
olairn  so  many  renowned  names  among  its 
builders  ?  The  ^adelcine  is  always  full ; 
for  strangeis,  whBher  Proto.stant,  Catholic, 
or  .Atheistic,  consKcr  it  one  of  the  sights  of 


Paris  not  to  be  passed  by.  When  I  entered 
that  Sabbath  morning,  both  men  and  women 
were  standing  in  the  aisles.  Many  of  them 
had  prayer-books,  with  whose  help  they  fol¬ 
lowed  the  service  with  at  least  an  appearance 
of  devotion.  Around  the  church  were  little 
recesses  called  ohapols,  each  with  its  cro§s 
and  candles  and  patron  saint.  In  one  of 
these,  only  a  few  feet  from  where  I  stood,  a 
priest,  with  highly-ornamented  robes,  assist¬ 
ed  by  two  boys  in  similar  vestments,  was  per¬ 
forming  a  service,  which  looked  to  mestrangc 
and  unmeaning  and  utterly  void  of  spiritual¬ 
ity  ;  but  as  I  did  not  know  of  what  the  ring¬ 
ing  of  bells,  the  swinging  of  incense,  and  the 
washing  of  hands  were  intended  to  be  sym¬ 
bolical,  I  felt  I  had  no  right,  in  my  ignorance, 
to  criticise  and  condemn. 

The  American  Chapel. 

Passing  out  through  the  great  doors  (said 
to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  next  to  those 
of  St.  Peter’s  at  Borne),  and  between  the 
beautiful  Corinthian  columns,  I  turned  my 
face  toward  a  much  more  modest  building, 
whore  I  was  sure  a  service  was  about  to  be¬ 
gin  in  which  I  would  take  a  deeper  Interest. 
Not  very  far  from  the  Champs  £iys6e,  in  the 
Bue  de  Berri,  is  a  plain  Gothic  building,  now 
well  known  in  Paris  as  the  American  Chapel. 
When  I  entered,  two  things  surprised  me — 
the  beauty  of  the  interior,  plain  indeed  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  gorgeousness  of  the  Made¬ 
leine  ;  and  the  large  and  remarkably  intelli¬ 
gent  congregation  which  had  gathered  there. 

One  needs  to  travel  only  a  few  weeks  on 
the  Continent  to  associate  a  service  in  Eng¬ 
lish  with  the  English  service  of  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church.  In  all  the  larger  towns  of 
Switzerland  and  Germany  its  chapels  are 
opened  at  least  during  the  Summer  months. 
Here  and  there  you  may  find  a  Scotch  chapel, 
but  It  is  exceptional.  However  much  you 
may  enjoy  the  Churcli  of  England  service, 
our  own  Presbyterian  form  appeals  to  the 
Presbyterian  heart  with  a  force  unknown  to 
a  liturgy;  and  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  great  de¬ 
light  that  many  Americans  who  have  been 
away  from  their  own  Church  for  months, 
find  on  entering  the  gay  French  capital,  a 
place  so  delightfully  homelike  as  this  chap¬ 
el  established  by  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 
It  is  a  somewhat  different  assembly  which, 
meets  there  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  but  it 
is  always  large  and  most  interesting. 

For  some  six  years  the  Bov.  Dr.  Hitchcock, 
an  American  born  and  bred,  has  filled  t  is 
pulpit  with  great  acceptance.  Few  American 
preachers  speak  to  as  many  of  their  country¬ 
men  in  the  course  of  a  year.  It  is  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  visit  a  congregation  in 
any  of  our  cities  without  meeting  some  who 
remember  with  pleasure  the  hours  they  .spent 
in  the  American  Chapel  at  Paris.  I  did  not 
wonder,  after  listening  to  Dr.  Hitchcock’s 
most  earnest  and  carefully  wrought-out  ser¬ 
mon,  that  the  congregations  are  so  good. 
With  the  text  “  Thou  knowest  not  now,  but 
thou  Shalt  know  hereafter,”  he  sought  to  per¬ 
suade  all  who  are  troubled  by  the  strangeness 
of  God’s  dealings  with  them  to  wait  with  con¬ 
fidence  for  the  clearer  light  which  is  soon  to 
dawn,  when  we  shall  know  and  understand 
the  things  which  are  now  unknown  and  mis¬ 
understood.  After  having  li.stened  to  magnifi¬ 
cent  chants  in  Bomish  churches,  in  which  the 
people  coqM  take  no  part,  it  w^|p|^^g|tit  to 
unite  in  sluing  Bathbun  aifd  Donnl.s  and  Dor- 
nance,  After  having  witnessed  the  elevation 
of  the  host,  amid  the  ringing  of  silver  bolls  and 
the  low  prostrations  of  the  people,  it  was  a 
great  satisfaction  to  partake  here,  with  so 
many  friends,  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Multi¬ 
tudes  all  over  the  world  remember,  as  I  do, 
this  chapel  and  its  pa-stor  with  the  greatest 
pleasure. 

In  the  aftenioon,  with  a  Now  York  gentle¬ 
man,  one  of  the  pillars  of  Dr.  Hall’s  church, 
I  wont  to  the  most  famous  ecclesiastical  edi¬ 
fice  in  Paris,  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame. 
It  took  years  to  build  the  Madeleine,  but  it 
took  centuries  to  build  Notre  Dame.  Bo¬ 
gun  by  a  Pope  of  Borne,  Alexander  III.,  in 
1160,  one  of  the  dark  Middle  Ages,  it  was 
completed  only  a  hundnid  years  before  the 
blows  of  Luther’s  hammer,  as  he  nailed  his 
Theses  to  the  door  of  the  Schlossklrcho  in 
Wittenberg,  shook  the  foundations  of  this 
and  every  Bomish  church  in  Europe.  Victor 
Hugo  has  given  to  it  the  fascination  which 
genius  imparts  to  every  spot  it  touches. 
Many  who  walk  up  and  down  these  long 
aisles  see  only  the  Notre  Dame  of  his  story ; 
but  you  can  scarcely  tear  out  a  page  from  its 
history  upon  which  something  staitling  is 
not  within.  The  great  square  in  front  of 
these  towers  was  filled  in  1792  by  a  seething, 
raging  mass  of  infuriated  revolutionists. 
Through  these  doois  swept  that  procession, 
unique  in  the  history  of  civilized  nations,  at 
whose  head  a  woman,  destitute  of  character, 
was  oariied  like  a  heroine  to  the  altar,  whore 
she  was  worshipped  as  a  goddess.  These  are 
the  pillars  around  w’hich  the  mob  piled  bench¬ 
es  covered  with  oil.  Here  and  there  still  arc 
some  of  the  marks  of  the  (lames,  which  were 
more  pitiful  than  the  maddened  human  beings 
who  lighted  them.  It  was  hero,  too,  that  the 
young  Lieutenant  from  Corsica,  who  had  daz¬ 
zled  him.self,  ns  ho  had  dazzled  all  men,  by 
his  splendid  successes,  w'as  crowned  as  one 
of  the  successors  of  Charlemagne  and  Louis 
XIV.  Without  a  drop  of  royal  blood  in  his 
veins,  but  with  a  marvellous  brain  and  heart, 
ho  could  not  only  push  kings  from  their 
thrones,  but  could  seat  himself  on  the  throne 
of  France.  Here  Napoleon  III.,  the  nephew 
of  this  uncle,  was  maiTied  to  Eugenie ;  hero, 
with  the  greatest  pomp,  the  Prince  Imperial 
was  baptized.  As  wo  went,  we  saw  that  the 
walls  were  covered  with  the  heaviest  velvet 
and  crape,  as  if  to  honor  some  royal  person¬ 
age.  But  no;  these  last  twenty-five  years 
have  wrought  as  great  changes  in  Franco  as 
almost  any  other  quarter  of  a  century  in  her 
history.  Napoleon  III.  lies  in  an  unknown 
grave;  Eugenio  and  her  son  are  wanderers. 
Notre  Dame  is  shrouded  in  mourning  for  the 
President  of  the  Republic  which  rose  on  the 
ruins  of  Napoleon’s  Empire.  There  is  a  great 
white  “T.”  i.nwrought  on  the  black  cloth: 
for  the  nation  is  to  commemorate  here,  on 
one  of  the  earlier  days  of  this  very  week,  the 
memefry  and  the  services  of  the  famous  his¬ 
torian  and  republican,  Adolph  Thiers.  These 
gray  walls  may  witness  changt«  equally  great 
and  startling  in  the  next  twenty-five  years. 

As  the  crowd  passed  through  the  nave  into 
the  choir,  we  followed,  thinking  that  the  af¬ 
ternoon  service  was  probably  being  held 
there,  cn  account  of  the  decoration  in  the 
church.  Wo  were  not  mistaken,  for  as  wo 
drew  nearer  we  could  hear  the  exquisite  mu¬ 
sic,  which  rose  softly  toward  the  vaulted  roof. 


I  had  supposed  that  all  Bomish  churches 
were  free ;  that  only  Protestants  had  adopted 
the  custom  of  rented  pews ;  but  hero,  in  the 
great  Cathedral  of  Paris,  standing-room  only 
was  free.  If  you  would  sit,  you  must  first 
hire  a  chair — a  custom  which  strikes  one  at 
first  more  unpleasantly  than  the  regular  rent¬ 
ing  of  seats.  This  may  have  been  one  of  the 
reasons  whj’  in  the  large  congregation  the 
working  classes  were  but  poorly  represented. 
They  could  not  afford  to  p.ny  for  a  scat,  and 
they  were  too  proud  to  stand.  We  were  too 
late  for  anything  but  the  closing  parts  of  the 
seiwice.  Those  were  mostly  musical.  A 
solo  was  sung  by  a  fine  bass  voice,  and  a 
choral  with  the  accompaniment  of  violins 
and  harps. 

On  our  way  home  we  passed  an  edifice  upon 
which  no  Protestant  can  look  without  some 
emotion.  It  is  a  little  church,  facing  the 
Louvre.  It  is  old — old  enough  to  have  been 
pillaged  by  the  Normans  nearly  a  thousand 
years  ago.  It  was  used  for  centuries  as  the 
royal  chapel,  but  all  other  interest  which 
might  attach  to  it  is  swallowed  up  in  the  in¬ 
tenser  interest  which  it  awakens  by  the  part 
it  played  in  the  horrible  massacre  of  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s  day.  It  was  from  that  dark  old 
belfry  the  signal  was  given  for  the  beginning 
of  one  of  the  blackest  deeds  of  all  history. 
In  that  terrible  night,  and  the  day  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  more  thasi  2,000  men  and  women,  who 
bore  the  name  of  Huguenot — a  name  which 
all  impartial  historians  now  speak  with  rev¬ 
erence — were  stabbed  in  their  houses  or  on 
the  street.  The  young  King,  the  weak  tool 
of  his  mother,  Catharine  do  Medicis,  was 
seen  to  fire  upon  the  fugitives  from  his  palace 
window.  Before  the  night  of  the  25th  of 
August,  1572,  closed,  this  scone,  over  which 
fiends  might  have  wept,  20,000  of  the  best 
citizens  of  France  lay  dead — among  them, 
one  of  the  purest  and  noblest  characters  in 
the  history  of  that  land,  or  of  the  world.  Ad¬ 
miral  Coligny.  As  you  stand  under  that 
tower,  and  look  and  think,  you  will  need  to 
pray,  or  a  bitterness  like  that  of  gall  will  be 
in  your  heart.  Even  from  this  blow  Protest¬ 
antism  slowly  rallied  in  France  during  the 
next  twenty  years,  till  in  15J8  Henry  IV.,  in 
the  so-called  Edict  of  Nantes,  placed  it,  in  a 
degree,  under  the  protection  of  the  laws. 
For  the  next  fifty  years  the  Huguenots  wore 
tolerated  as  a  necessary  evil.  Then,  says  the 
historian  Martin,  “  The  government  of  Louis 
XIV.  began  to  act  toward  the  Protestants  as 
toward  a  victim  which  is  entangled  in  a 
noose,  which  is  drawn  tighter  and  tighter  till 
it  strangles  its  prey.”  Though  Henry’s  laws 
of  protection  remained  on  the  statute  books, 
they  were  but  little  more  than  a  nominal  pro¬ 
tection.  The  Huguenots  were  to  bo  made 
Catholics,  or  to  be  driven  out  of  the  country. 
The  names  of  Protestant  families  wore  given 
to  the  King,  his  Jesuit  confessor  La  Chaise, 
and  his  Minister  of  War,  the  Marquis  de  Lon- 
vois.  Soldiers  were  sent  by  order  of  tlie  gov- 
emment  to  bo  billeted  upon  those  households 
for  an  indefinite  time,  or  till  conversion. 

In  three  years,  through  this  steady  pres¬ 
sure,  it  is  said  that  50,000  Protestant  house¬ 
holds  were  broken  up  and  scattered  all  over 
Europe.  This  was  only  the  prelude  to  an  al¬ 
most  fatal  blow.  In  1685  Louis  revoked  the 
Fdict  of  Nantes,  the  law  of  protection  estab¬ 
lished  by  Henry.  Scenes  only  loss  terrible 
than  those  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  daj*  followed, 
Protestant  churches  were  seized  and  oonfis- 
cated.  Protestant  marriages  were  declared 
illegal.  The  lives  of  Protestants  were  not 
safe.  Only  the  clergy  wore  permitted  to  leave 
the  country.  Yet  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million,  some  of  them  the  best  mechanics 
and  workmen  in  France,  finding  it  impossible 
longer  to  live  in  the  land  they  loved,  fled  into 
Holland,  Germany,  and  England.  Multitudes 
w’ho  were  forced  to  remain  were  so  restricted, 
and  through  these  restrictions  so  discourag¬ 
ed,  that  they  added  nothing  to  the  wealth  of 
the  country.  “  I’hus  by  one  blow,”  says  a 
careful  writer,  “France  was  impoverished  in 
reality,  of  the  activity  of  more  than  a  million 
men,  and  of  the  million  that  produced  most.” 
From  that  blow  French  Protestantism  has 
never  recovered.  The  vast  bulk  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  to-day  is  either  Ckitholic  or  infidel.  But 
under  the  republic  there  is  religious  tolera¬ 
tion.  and  to  a  very  great  extent  religious  lib¬ 
erty.  Romanist  as  ho  is.  Marshal  McMahon 
has  five  members  in  his  Cabinet  of  nine  who 
are  said  to  bo  Protestants.  The  most  famous 
of  his  ministers,  M.  Waddington,  is  known 
everywhere  as  such.  That  the  people  of 
France  are  tired  of  the  bondage  in  which 
they  have  so  long  been  held  by  a  priesthood, 
is  acknowledged  with  great  sorrow  and  anxie¬ 
ty  by  the  Church  of  Rome  herself.  That  they 
are  ready  and  eager  for  the  truth  which  Jesus 
came  to  make  known,  and  through  which  Ho 
said  the  heart  was  to  bo  made  glad,  has  been 
most  remarkably  shown  by  a  movement  be¬ 
gun  so  lately  and  carried  on  so  quietly  that 
comparatively  few  have  yet  heard  of  it. 

Horatlus  Bonar,  whose  name  is  almost  as 
well  known  in  America  os  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  made  a  visit  to  Paris  not  very  long 
ago,  and  on  returning  told  in  Edinburgh 
“The  Story  of  Bcllville  and  the  Mission  to 
the  Ouvrlers  of  Paris.”  He  had  been  inter, 
estod  in  the  beginning  of  that  work,  some 
seven  years  ago,  by  a  Scotch  minister,  the 
Rev.  W.  Mc.All,  but,  like  every  one  else,  he 
had  grave  doubts  as  to  its  success.  He 
found,  on  his  visit  to  Paris,  twenty-two  halls 
opened  for  prayer  and  preaching  services 
many  times  during  the  week,  some,  like  that 
of  the  Rue  de  Rlvoli,  every  night.  He  was 
surprised,  as  every  man  is  who  visits  these 
stations,  at  tho  numbers  of  those  who  attend- 
and  tho  interest  they  manifest  in  the  address¬ 
es  delivered  by  Mr.  McAll  or  some  French 
pastor.  I  saw  more  workingmen  in  tho  meeting 
in  tho  Rue  de  Rlvoli  than  I  had  seen  either  in 
tho  Madeleine  or  the  Notre  Dame.  Medals 
are  abundant  in  America,  and  prized  accord¬ 
ingly,  but  they  are  not  so  numerous  in  Franco, 
and  when  Mr.  McAll’s  services  were  thus  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  groat  benevolent  society 
of  Paris,  of  which  a  large  number  of  Catholics 
arc  members,  many  began  then  to  see  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  work  which  they  had  before  ig’ 
nored.  Since  then  “  Tho  Society  for  Promot¬ 
ing  Popular  Instruction  and  Education  ”  has 
bestowed  upon  him  a  similar  honor.  It  was 
a  surprise  to  me  also  to  find  how  large  are  tho 
sums  which  are  annually  contributed  to  carry 
on  these  missions.  For  tho  year  1877  there 
was  collected  In  Great  Britain  and  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  (America  has  as  yet  done  but  little,  ex¬ 
cept  through  Dr.  Hitchcock’s  chapel)  tho  sum 
of  $18,160.  Tho  city  of  Lyons  has  just  sent  a 
request  for  a  station  to  be  established  there. 
Every  wind  sweeps  the  sparks  still  further. 


Who  can  say  what  blessings  God  may  bestow 
on  France  through  this  Scotch  mission,  in 
which  all  Christian  people  are  now  becoming 
interested  ? 

The  licrco  hatred  which  so  long  made  France 
and  Germany  but  great  battle-fields,  to  be 
trampled  by  Catholic  and  Protestant  armies, 
has  shrivelled  like  some  old,  fabled  demon,  at 
tho  dawning  of  the  light  which  covers  all  Eu¬ 
rope  in  tho  last  quarter  of  this  nineteenth 
century.  There  may  be  fewer  prayers  upon 
the  lips,  but  there  are  also  fewer  curses  hurl¬ 
ed  upon  the  heads  of  Churchman  or  Dissenter, 
than  a  hundred  years  ago.  Tho  non-essentials 
of  the  Christian  faith  no  longer  excite  bitter 
pjisslon  and  bloodshed.  But  those  twenty- 
two  mission  stations  within  the  walls  of  Paris 
are  so  many  voices  crying  out  that  in  France, 
as  everywhere,  men  are  still  perplexed  by 
“the  obstinate  questionings  of  invisible 
things,”  and  that  they  will  gladly  listen  to 
those  messengers  who  come  to  tell  them  lov¬ 
ingly  of  Jesus,  the  truth. 


THE  LATE  HENRY  WELLS. 

Tho  remains  of  the  late  Henry  Wells,  who 
died  In  Glasgow,  Scotland,  on  the  10th  of  last 
month,  reached  his  homo  in  Aurora,  N.  Y..  on 
Friday,  tho  27th  ult.,  and  the  public  funeral 
services  were  hold  on  Tuesday,  tho  lost  day 
of  the  year. 

For  many  years,  on  account  of  ill  health, 
largely  due  to  an  accident  in  1853,  which  near¬ 
ly  cost  him  his  life,  Mr.  Wei's  has  been  ('blig- 
ed  to  spend  his  Winters  in  a  milder  climate 
th,an  that  of  tho  '.ako  region  of  this  State.  Of¬ 
ten  ha  wont  abroad,  but  not  always.  Seldom 
except  in  the  furtherance  of  business  plans 
did  ho  choose  for  his  Winter  residence  tho 
same  locality  a  second  time.  Ho  preferred 
places  which  he  had  not  before  visited,  in  or¬ 
der  to  enlarge  his  knowledge  of  tho  world  and 
of  men. 

In  accordance  with  his  annual  custom  he 
sailed  from  New  York  the  9th  of  November 
last,  bound  for  the  eastern  shores  of  Sicily. 
For  some  time  his  strength  had  been  failing, 
and  it  was  with  more  than  the  usual  fears  and 
forebodings  that  his  friends  bade  him  fare¬ 
well.  Soon  after  tho  steamer  left  Now  York 
he  became  ill,  and  was  obliged  to  interrupt 
his  jsurnoy  at  Glasgow,  whore  after  about 
three  weeks  of  suffering  the  summons  oame 
for  his  release. 

Ho  had  but  a  single  attendant,  but  he  lack¬ 
ed  no  service  which  the  kindness  of  Christian 
hearts  about  him  could  render.  Rspecially 
are  tho  American  Consul  at  Glasgow,  and 
others  who  ministered  to  him,  entitle  I  to  the 
warmest  gratitude  of  his  family  and  friends, 
from  whom  to  bo  separated  in  his  extremity 
was  not  tho  least  of  his  sufferings. 

Mr.  Wells  was  best  known  to  the  public 
through  his  connection  with  the  Express  busi¬ 
ness,  and  tho  College  for  Young  Ladies  which 
bears  his  name  at  Aurora  on  the  banks  of  Ca¬ 
yuga  Lake.  Ho  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
ilie  vast  system  of  traneporlation,  which  to¬ 
day  leaves  scarcely  a  village  of  the  United 
States  uuvisited.  To  his  suggestion  and 
largely  to  his  energy  and  perseverance,  is  due 
tho  establismcnt  of  the  first  Express  lino  west 
of  Albany.  Out  of  tho  beginning  which  he 
made,  acting  as  express  agent  and  messen¬ 
ger  (besides  beiiig  ^o  member  of  the 
company  who  seems  to  mive  had  much  faith 
in  the  uiideriaking,  mukieg  one  trip  a  week 
between  Albany  and  Buffalo,  and  carrying  all 
tho  freight  entrusted  to  him  in  a  carpetbag), 
has  grown  in  less  than  forty  years  a  business 
which  extends  from  tho  Atlantic  to  tho  Pacific 
and  beyond  the  oceans,  maintains  its  thou¬ 
sands  of  employes,  and  transports  daily  thou¬ 
sands  ot  tons  of  merchandise.  Two  of  the 
leading  companies  now  engaged  in  this  busi¬ 
ness,  one  of  which  bears  his  name,  are  large¬ 
ly  indebted  to  Henry  Wells  for  their  origin 
and  successful  working.  Had  he  left  no  oth¬ 
er  monument  of  his  life,  his  share  in  this 
alone,  as  contributing  to  tho  mighty  agencies 
of  theprosorit  day,  which  are  concerned  in  the 
progress  and  enlightenment  of  humanity, 
would  entitle  him  to  recognition  as  a  bene¬ 
factor  of  the  race. 

But  long  before  ho  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  hi'  business  successes,  he  formed  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  leaving  os  the  great  work  of  his  life, 
if  he  should  ever  h;ive  tho  means,  a  substan¬ 
tial  contribution  to  Christian  education.  As, 
dur  ng  a  visit  to  Philadelphia  nearly  half  a 
century  ago,  he  viewed  the  unfinished  build¬ 
ing  of  Girard  College  and  studied  tho  motives 
of  its  founder,  ho  felt  that  he  “would  rather 
bo  Girard  as  he  was  thus  represonU!d,  than 
the  ruler  of  any  of  the  great  nations  of  the 
world.”  The  impulse  awakened  at  that  time 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  Wells  Col¬ 
lege  for  Young  Ladles,  an  institution  which, 
though  it  has  only  just  completed  its  first  de¬ 
cade,  is  steadily  developing  in  resources  and 
strength,  and  is  already  showing  valuable  re¬ 
sults  in  the  highsr  education  of  women. 

Mr.  Wells’  character  in  all  its  manifesta¬ 
tions  was  marked  by  strength,  breadth,  de¬ 
cision,  courage,  sincerity,  integrity,  benevo¬ 
lence.  The  rule  of  his  dealings  with  others 
was  a  broad  conception  of  the  Saviour’s  Gold¬ 
en  Rule.  Tho  Siime  traits  which  made  him 
conspicuous  in  business  relations  wore  prom¬ 
inent  in  his  religious  character.  His  faith 
was  as  simple  as  a  child’s,  but  it  rested  on 
clear  views  and  strong  convictions.  Christ 
was  a  living  reality  to  him,  literally  a  friend 
and  brother.  Clearly  grasping  the  central 
fact  which  alone  is  the  foundation  of  Chris¬ 
tian  life  and  character,  be  cared  little  for  non- 
essentials.  With  his  breadth  and  keenness  of 
mental  and  spiritual  vision  he  noticed  the 
narrow  limits  of  sectarian  differences,  when 
these  became  all  absorbing,  ot  ly  with  impa- 
tionc«)  or  sorrow  for  human  blindness.  He 
was  fond  of  contemplating  tho  works  of  his 
life  as  agencies  for  tho  spread  of  tho  Gospel 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Redeemer’s 
kingdom.  Intolerant  of  every  form  of  mean, 
ness,  deceit,  dishonesty,  or  hypocrisy,  his 
charity  and  respect  for  hone.st,  manly  opin¬ 
ion,  though  it  differed  from  his  own,  were 
boundless.  With  a  high  sense  of  honor  and 
genuine  self-respect,  sharp  and  decisive  in 
action,  with  a  will  which  ofU'n  bore  down  op¬ 
position  before  which. other  men  quailed,  and 
unswerving  in  his  convictions  his  largo  and 
generous  spirit  could  brook  nothing  which  sa¬ 
vored  of  pereecutlon,  while  ho  had  In  him  in 
full  measure  the  stuff  of  which  martyrs  and 
heroes  are  made.  His  faith  was  his  support 
in  reverses  and  affilcllon,  his  strength  when 
his  physical  powers  failed.  Through  pain 
and  suffering  it  bore  him  triumphantly  to  the 
hour  of  his  release,  when  he  met  no  grim  and 
ghastly  messenger  to  conduct  him  through 


daikncss  and  gloom  to  an  unknown  ro<nIm,bni 
an  angel,  radiant  with  light  and  life  divine,  to 
escort  him  to  tho  eternal  presence  of  his  Fa¬ 
ther  and  Saviour. 

To  Wells  College  he  was  Founder  not  only, 
hut  Father.  The  outgrowtli  of  a  life-long  pur¬ 
pose,  ho  tnought  of  it  as  the  work  of  his  own 
hands,  but  not  selfishly.  Ho  loved  to  think 
of  It,  when  it  should  be  fully  developed,  as  an 
instrumcntelity  through  which  h<*  could  best 
serve  his  Master  s  kingdom.  To  tlntso  who 
were  gathered  within  its  walls  he  was  a  fa¬ 
ther;  they  weie  his  children  ;  a  relation  which 
was  revealed  by  a  thousand  acts  of  kindness, 
of  courtesy  and  counsel,  and  which  endeared 
him  and  their  alma-mater  to  all  the  earlier 
students  of  the  institi  tion. 

A  priceless  legacy  has  he  left  to  all  who 
knew  him  in  the  meniorie-^  which  clustci  about 
his  name.  Tho  world’s  loss  is  his  gain  ;  for 
he  has  entered  into  the  eternal  joy  of  his 
Lord.  P. 

Aurora,  N.  T.,  Jan  1, 1879. 


A  SABBATH  IN  PRISON. 

Finding  myself  In  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  tho 
Sabbath,  I  concluded  to  see  tho  inmates  of 
one  of  the  largest  prisons  in  the  laud  congre¬ 
gated  for  worship.  While  waiting  in  tho  ves¬ 
tibule  of  the  pri.son,  I  saw  long  linos  of  pris¬ 
oners  marching  across  the  courtyard  towards 
the  chapel  built  near  the  centre  of  tho  Hollow 
Square  enclosed  in  the  prison.  Through  the 
iron  grating  I  saw  them  as  they  passe  1,  o^veb 
wearing  tho  uniform  of  tho  prison,  viz;  alter¬ 
nate  bars  of  white  and  black,  each  about  two 
inches  wide,  crossing  tho  dress  from  side  to 
side.  The  men  walked  in  single  file,  each 
placing  his  right  hand  upon  tho  shoulder  of 
the  one  before  him,  and  all  pack  id  close  to¬ 
gether,  so  that  they  kept  step  accar  i  oly. 
With  each  party  of  about  thirty  prisoners 
there  was  a  keeper,  dressed  in  citizen's  dross, 
who  seemed  to  have  charge  ot  his  own  gang. 
These  keepers  each  carried  a  heavy  cane, 
which  looked  as  though  it  might  bo  a  rifle 
or  a  rapier  in  disguise. 

The  visitors  waiting  to  go  in  to  the  service 
numbered  about  fifty,  nearly  all  women,  and 
mostly  young.  At  a  given  signal  wo  passed 
through  a  door  in  the  iron  grating,  crossed 
tho  courtyard,  and  entered  the  chapel.  Wo 
were  seated  facing  the  audience;  and  such 
an  audience  I  never  saw  before.  Tho  whole 
building  solidly  filled — packed.  All  men, 
row  after  row,  all  dressed  alike,  all  with 
shaved  faces,  no  beards  nor  mustaches.  Most 
of  them  wore  men  in  middle  life.  I  had 
expected  to  see  more  young  men  among 
them;  but  not  over  a  fourth  of  tho  number 
appeared  to  bo  under  twenty-five  years  of 
age.  There  were  very  few  gray  heads  among 
them,  not  one  in  fifty.  The  study  of  faces 
was  interesting  in  the  extreme.  Crime  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  stamped  on  more  than  half  of  them. 
Out  of  fourteen  in  front  of  mo,  eight  had  very 
bad  faces ;  out  of  ten  on  the  next  row,  three 
wore  not  decidedly  bad.  About  one  in  every 
ton  were  colored  men ;  and  they  woro  hard 
looking  too.  On  high  seats  around  the  walls 
sat  tho  keepers,  about  fifty  of  them,  with 
their  eyes  constantly  intent  upon  the  long 
rows  of  criminals.  As  I  afterward  learned, 
there  wore  1666  prisoners  in  that  fearful  au¬ 
dience.  My  heart  sank  within  me  as  I  look¬ 
ed  over  tho  vast  sea  of  cdnvicts’  heads;  and 
I  almost  wished  I  had  not  come. 

A  choir  selected  from  their  number  was 
singing  an  anthem  as  I  entered.  The  voices 
wore  good ;  tho  time  and  harmony  were  ac¬ 
curate.  Some  chromatic  changes  in  tho  har¬ 
mony  were  artistically  rendered.  Tho  ac¬ 
companiment  on  tho  cabinet-organ  by  a  con¬ 
vict  was  faultless,  tho  interludes  being  equal 
to  those  of  Bomo  of  our  best  city  church  or¬ 
ganists. 

When  tho  hymn  was  given  out  fully  one  half 
of  the  men  got  out  little  Moody  and  Sankey 
hymn  -  books  and  joined  heartily  in  sing¬ 
ing  “  I  am  trusting  in  the  Lord.”  They  sang 
as  if  they  enjoyed  it.  They  stood  up  to  sing, 
and  when  they  rose  to  their  feet  their  heavy 
shoes  upon  the  floor  sounded  like  a  roll  of 
thunder;  and  so  also  when  they  sat  down. 

The  chaplain  who  is  employed  by  tho  State 
read  the  third  chapter  of  Revelation,  and  took 
for  tho  text  “  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and 
knock.”  The  attention  paid  to  the  sermon 
was  fair— not  eager,  as  I  had  expected  from 
men  shut  in  from  the  outer  world. 

At  the  close  of  tho  sermon  a  lady  among  the 
visitors  was  announced  to  sing  a  solo,  which 
she  did  fairly.  “Seeking  to  Save ’’was  the 
piece,  and  tho  men  enjoye*!  it,  as  was  appa¬ 
rent  from  tho  long  breath  they  drew  and  the 
general  clearing  of  throats  when  she  finished. 

After  the  benediction  they  filed  out  row  after 
row,  keeping  step  together,  each  man  with  his 
right  hand  on  tho  shoulder  of  the  man  before 
him,  the  choir  singing  all  the  while  “A  Light 
in  tho  Window  for  Thee.” 

As  wo  were  leaving  we  wore  taken  through 
whore  some  500  of  them  were  eating  dinner. 
They  sat  at  tables,  each  about  ton  yards  long 
and  a  foot  wide,  each  man  having  a  white  stone¬ 
ware  plate  and  bowl,  with  knife  and  fork. 
They  had  broad,  stowed  meat,  with  pmtat  .es, 
turnips,  beets,  and  a  bowl  of  water.  The 
keepers  stood  at  the  end  of  the  long  rows,  and 
not  a  word  was  said  as  they  ate. 

The  chaplain  told  me  that  they  had  a  Sun¬ 
day-school  and  prayer-meeting  each  Sunday 
morning  before  church,  both  of  which  were 
well  attended. 

There  are  thirty-six  women  convicts,  but 
they  do  not  oome  to  tho  public  sorviocs.  La¬ 
dles  from  tho  city  teach  and  road  to  them  on 
Sundays. 

The  appearance  of  the  men  was  not  os  neat 
as  I  expected.  Many  of  them  had  their  clothes 
patched  in  a  dozen  places,  and  some  of  the 
suits  looked  very  faded  and  worn.  Not  one 
of  them  wore  a  collar,  and  that  probably  made 
them  look  rougher  than  otherwise. 

But  what  a  wonderful  field  of  labor  for  the 
chaplain  1  How  much  prayer  it  must  take  to  | 
make  him  feel  “  sufficient  for  these  things”  1 

G.  W.  M. 

Equality  of  rank  there  can  never  be.  Equal¬ 
ity  of  wealth  there  can  never  be.  Equality 
of  intellect  there  can  never  be.  Equality  of 
influence  there  can  never  be.  Such  is  tho  or¬ 
dinance  of  God’s  providence.  In  tho  will  of 
man,  as  in  the  world  of  nature,  there  must 
always  bo  the  i^'-'ihills  as  well  as  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  as  well  os  the  forest 

trees.  of  liopes,  equality  of 

aims,  equi^^^H}^^  ontial  happiness,  equali¬ 
ty  of  pureK^H^  i  thoughts,  there  may  be, 
and  equalitj^B  mmon  destiny  there  is. — 
Canon  Farra^V  lo^hristian  Reader. 
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fit  and  proper,  the  feeling  of  genuine  re¬ 
spect,  are  at  the  bottom  of  civiUty — the 
root  from  which  all  genuine  politeness 
blossoms.  But  just  how  to  put  the  genu¬ 
ine  and  generous  feeling  in  manner*  and 
act,  is  the  question  which  thousands  of 
well  intentioned  people  have  utterly  failed 
to  answer. 

This  ignorance  of  the  right  way  plays 
a  much  larger  part  in  religion  than  is  gen¬ 
erally  supposed.  People  often  mean  a 
great  deal  better  than  they  do.  They 
have  good  resolves,  kind  dispositions,  no¬ 
ble  aims ;  but  they  do  not  know  just  how 
to  express  them.  They  want  to  do  good, 
but  just  how  is  a  question  they  cannot  an¬ 
swer.  They  would  shun  or  overcome  the 
temptations  with  which  their  path  is  be¬ 
set,  but  just  how  is  the  difficulty.  They 
perhaps  desire  truly  to  live  a  Christian 
life,  but  for  want  of  due  refiection  or  of 
proper  instruction,  they  grope  about  in 
darkness,  presenting  a  sorry  spectacle  to 
any  that  should  look  to  them  for  example. 
Sometimes  after  trying  and  missing  the 
mark,  they  sink  down  quite  discouraged, 
and  are  almost  ready  to  give  up  the  at 
tempt.  What  they  need  most  is  guidance, 
instruction,  and  above  all,  example.  It  is 
not  enough  to  tell  them  what  to  do,  to 
tredge.  Advice  to  a  Young  Minister.  The  Kve- 1  point  a  finger  in  the  direction  in  which 
ntng  Halt,  by  Adelaide  stout.  Foreign.  *  .  -nr  ^  v,  « 

they  must  walk.  We  must  go  before 

them  and  “  lead  the  way.”  The  best  kind 
of  teaching  is  by  illustration.  If  the  young 
had  Sv-.  *'“fore  them  more  of  this  practical 
Christianity,  they  would  be  better  Chris¬ 
tians.  Christianity  is  not  only  a  doctrine ; 
it  is  also  a  life.  Its  Divine  Founder  de¬ 
clared  himself  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and 
the  Life.  And  we  too,  if  we  are  to  teach 
it  effectively,  must  teach  it  alike  by  pre¬ 
cept  and  example. 
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ern  times,  yet  its  historic  recurrence  lias 
been  in  connection  with  such  heresies  as 
Montanism,  Anabaptism,  the  Fifth  Mon¬ 
archy,  Irvingism,  and  Plyraouthism. 

(5)  That  the  men  of  the  late  Prophetic 
Ckmference  have  set  themselves  in  antag¬ 
onism  with  the  evangelical  churches,  by 
charging  them  with  declension  from  vital 
doctrine  and  heresy,  and  through  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  Permanent  Committee  for 
the  propagation  of  such  a  type  of  Premil- 
lenarianism  as  has  ever  been  and  must 
now  be  condemned  by  the  historic 
Churches. 

Now  if  any  brother  have  aught  to  say 
against  the  points  here  set  forth,  let  him 
speak,  or  hereafter  hold  his  peace. 


“JUST  HOW.” 

Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  a  well  known  cu- 
thor,  has  written  a  cookery-book  with  the 
above  excellent  title.  She  tries  to  tell 
housewives  just  how  to  make  all  kinds  of 
wholesome  food  ;  just  how  to  prepare 
good  dinners ;  just  how  to  make  cooking 
a  delight  instead  of  a  drudgery.  We  leave 
it  to  housewives  to  determine  whether  she 
has  succeeded.  A  dozen  cookery-books 
have  been  published  this  season,  all  aim¬ 
ing  to  tell  the  secret,  “just  how ”  to  do  it. 
Their  appearance  indicates  an  encourag¬ 
ing  desire  on  the  part  of  our  people  to 
learn  just  how  to  convert  the  best  corn 
and  wheat,  the  best  beef  and  mutton,  the 
most  delicious  fruit  and  the  most  nutritious 
vegetables,  into  wholesome  and  relishable 
food,  so  that  the  blessings  of  Providence 
shall  not  be  turned  into  curses  in  the  fry¬ 
ing-pan  and  baking-dish ;  and  American 
dinners  shall  not  be  put  down  among  the 
peculiar  perils  from  which  people  who  have 
stomachs  pray  to  be  delivered. 

Mrs.  Whitney’s  book  suggests  a  good 
deal  more  than  it  contains.  The  great 
fault  with  American  housekeeping,  in  the 
large  sense  of  the  word,  is  that  so  many 
housekeepers,  with  the  best  intentions,  do 
not  know  “just  how”  to  make  things  go 
'as  far  as  they  might.  They  spend  a  great 
deal,  but  have  very  little  to  show  for  it. 
They  waste  money  and  thought,  time  and 
trouble,  on  an  establishment  from  which 
they  realize  very  little  happiness  or  even 
comfort 

An  English  writer,  in  a  series  of  admira¬ 
ble  papers  on  French  home-life,  says  the 
French  people  have  carried  the  art  of  do¬ 
mestic  economy  very  near  to  perfection  ; 
they  save  everything  ;  they  make  the  most 
■worthless  things  useful,  and  turn  the  ugli- 
into  ornaments ;  they  get  more  com- 
ort  and  pleasure  out  of  a  few  francs  than 
he  average  Englishman  gets  from  as 
nany  pounds  ;  and  all  because  they  know 
‘just  how  ”  to  do  it. 

Here  is  a  lesson  for  us.  It  is  a  question 
kvhether  half  of  our  people  really  ever  set 
jjiemselves  to  solve  the  problem  of  just 
to  get  the  most  real  comfort  and  sat- 
ftion  out  of  the  means  at  their  corn¬ 
ed.  They  follow  the  fashion  ;  they  do 
jthers  do,  sometimes  making  them- 
i  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  getting 
Tto  endless  difficulties,  by  trying  to  keep 
a  style  of  living  like  that  of  people  who 
have  four  times  their  income.  One  of  the 
causes  of  the  hard  times,  of  the  prevalent 
dishonesty  among  business  men,  of  defal- 
lyttions  among  those  who  stood  high  in 
jjonfidence,  is  the  mournful  fact 
^of  our  people  are  trying  to 
means.  Their  ambition 
society,  to  have  posi- 
Ijit  they  do  not  know 
le  home-life  of  Amer- 
it  these  two  little 
tnew  just  how’ 
just  how  to 
^o,  and  a 
It  of 
••om 


PREMILLENARIANISM. 

We  publish  this  week  the  closing  article 
of  Professor  Briggs  on  Premillenarianism. 
Our  readers  have  observed  that  these  ar 
tides  have  presented  only  the  Historical 
argument  in  regard  to  this  doctrine,  leav 
ing  aside  entirely  the  Biblical  ai^ument, 
as  quite  too  extensive  to  be  treated  with 
thoroughness  in  the  columns  of  a  news 
paper.  If  any  think  we  have  already 
given  undue  prominence  to  this  subject, 
we  answer  that  we  have  been  led  to  this 
by  the  recent  attempt  to  revive  a  delusion 
which  has  been  exploded  many  times. 
This  belief,  though  never  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church,  has  had  a  sporadic  existence 
here  and  there,  disappearing  and  then  re¬ 
appearing.  It  has  fiourished  a  good  deal 
in  England  within  a  few  years  past,  but 
America  has  been  comparatively  free  from 
it  until  quite  recently.  It  has  never  come 
to  the  front  so  prominently  as  in  the  late 
Conference  in  this  city,  where  one  of  our 
laigest  churches  was  erowded  for  days 
with  a  series  of  meetings,  designed  to  set 
forth  this  doctrine  of  the  Blessed  Appear¬ 
ing,  as  it  is  called.  Those  who  took  part 
in  that  Conference  did  not  take  their  stand 
on  the  defensive.  They  took  rather  the 
offensive,  in  every  sense,  arraigning  the 
Church  at  large  as  wanting  in  faith,  and 
thus  compelling  those  who  adhere  to  the 
old  ways,  and  walk  in  the  old  paths,  to 
justify  their  position.  The  holders  of  new 
opinions  are  apt  to  be  intolerant,  and  it 
did  not  surprise  us  at  all  to  find  among 
the  promoters  of  this  Second  Adventism 
some  who  had  been  very  sharp-eyed  in 
spying  out  the  least  departure  of  others 
from  their  standards  of  orthodoxy.  Prof. 
Briggs  has  given  them  a  lesson  which  they 
may  study  with  profit.  If  it  does  not  con¬ 
vince  them  of  their  error,  it  may  teach 
them  to  be  a  little  more  modest  in  the 
assertion  of  it,  and  in  judging  others 
whom  they  presume  to  be  less  orthodox 
than  themselves. 

During  the  publication  of  these  articles 
we  have  had  requests  from  several  quar¬ 
ters  for  permission  to  reply.  We  are  will 
ing  to  give  all  reasonable  liberty,  yet  it 
does  not  follow  that  we  should  permit  oth¬ 
ers  to  advocate  error,  because  we  advo¬ 
cate  truth.  We  hold  to  the  Doctrines  and 
Standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church — 
the  grand  old  historical  faith.  Because 
we  give  space  to  an  eminent  scholar,  who 
has  made  a  special  study  of  this  subject, 
to  support  this  faith,  as  it  were,  with  walls 
and  buttresses,  dug  out  of  the  mine  of 
history,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  open 
the  door  for  others  to  attack  it.  As  well 
might  our  Baptist  brethren  claim,  ivlien- 
ever  we  affirm  the  general  faith  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  in  infant  baptism,  that  we  should 
give  them  “space  for  reply.”  However, 
lest  we  be  accused  of  a  want  of  fairness, 
we  will  stretch  a  point,  and  admit  a  reply, 
proi'ided,  1,  That  it  be  within  a  reasonable 
space,  so  as  not  to  burden  our  columns  or 
weary  our  readers.  It  ought  to  be  con¬ 
densed  into  two  or  three  articles.  2,  That 
two  writers  do  not  go  over  the  same 
ground.  Our  Milienarian  brethren  may 
choose  their  own  champion  ;  only  we  must 
try  to  avoid  vain  repetitions.  And,  3,  The 
ejily  must  be  limited  strictly  to  the 
listorical  question,  and  not  depart  from 
t,  even  to  discuss  the  Biblical  argument. 
That  the  reader  may  understand  precisely 
the  points  which  Prof.  Briggs  claims  to 
have  established,  we  restate  them  here  : 

(1)  That  the  Westminster  standards  in 
eir  historic  sense  exclude  Premillenari- 
ijism  from  orthodoxy. 

)  That  the  Reformers  and  Scholastic 
i  of  the  loth  and  17th  centuries  re- 
d  Premillenarianism. 

t  the  Ante-Nicene  Church  exclud- 
in  by  its  various  creeds,  liturgies, 
authorities,  and  that  the  Post- 
rch  knew  nothing  of  it  except 
tics  and  obscure  men,  and  that 
1  for  a  Millennium  of  Christian 

jent  Chillasm  originated  in 
>nite  Apocalypses,  and  that 
ield  in  moderation  by  a 
es  in  ancient  and  mod- 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  Week  of  Prayer  has  been  entered 
upon  with  the  usual  observance  on  the 
part  of  the  evangelical  churches  of  the 
city.  Several  of  our  churches,  while  not 
increasing  their  weekly  meetings,  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  secure  a  fuller  attendance 
upon  the  usual  appointments,  and  to  give 
such  a  direction  to  them  as  shall  harmo¬ 
nize  with  the  more  general  observance,  in 
which  all  churches  are  called  to  unite.  In 
this  way  is  diffused  a  feeling  of  unusual 
tenderness  and  solemnity. 

Daily  meetings  for  prayer  are  held  at 
the  Theological  Seminary,  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association, 
and  in  Fulton  street ;  and  a  meeting  for 
ladies  at  the  chapel  of  the  Broadway  Tab¬ 
ernacle.  There  is  also  a  noon  prayer 
meeting  from  twelve  to  one  o’clock  every 
day  at  the  First  Presbyterian  church  (Dr. 
Paxton’s),  on  Fifth  avenue,  between  Elev¬ 
enth  and  Twelfth  streets  ;  and  one  at  half¬ 
past  three  o’clock  at  the  Collegiate  Re¬ 
formed  church,  .at  Twenty-ninth  street, 
which  continues  one  hour.  Pastors  of 
the  different  churches  are  named  to  pre¬ 
side.  In  some  places  out  of  the  city,  ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  made  to  continue 
daily  meetings  through  the  monfh.  Not 
so  here.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  meetings 
will  be  multiplied  in  many  of  the  church¬ 
es,  and  should  the  interest  increase,  neigh¬ 
boring  churches  may  hold  meetings  to¬ 
gether.  This  method  has  the  merit  of 
convenience,  and  the  services  are  likely  to 
be  more  quiet  and  profitable  than  more 
thronged  and  public  gatherings. 

As  a  fitting  close  of  the  week,  a  public 
meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Collegiate 
church  on  Sabbath  evening,  at  which  ad¬ 
dresses  will  be  made  by  city  pastors. 


Philadelphia  has  lost,  by  a  sudden  stroke, 
one  of  the  best  men  that  stood  in  its  pul¬ 
pit.  A  telegram  from  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Stuart, 
dated  Monday  morning,  says  “  Dr.  Beadle, 
after  preaching  yesterday  morning  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  congratulatory  sermon  on  the 
removal  of  the  debt  over  the  splendid  new 
edifice  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  church, 
stated  that  he  felt  unusual  vitality.  On 
his  way  to  his  home,  he  was  seized  on  the 
street  with  an  affection  of  the  heart,  and 
was  taken  to  his  brother-in-law’s  , (Mr. 
Perkins),  where  he  expired  this  at 

one  o’clock.  The  sudden  death  of  this 
eloquent  divine  has  cast  a  solemn  gloom 
over  this  city.”  We  shall  be  able  to  give 
fuller  details  of  his  useful  life  next  week. 

The  French  Senatorial  elections  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  great  Republican  victory,  all 
the  retiring  Senators  of  that  party  having 
been  reelected,  while  the  places  of  all  but 
14  of  the  47  retiring  Conservatives  have 
been  filled  by  Republicans  also,  so  that 
they  will  have  a  majority  in  the  Senate  of 
about  56.  This  triumph  is  more  sweeping 
than  had  been  looked  for.  Even  Gambet- 
ta’s  prediction  that  Sunday  last  would  give 
the  Republicans  a  majority  of  twenty-five 
in  the  Senate,  was  far  behind  the  fact.  The 
monarchical  parties  and  their  candidates 
have  been  routed  in  all  pai’ts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  their  defeat  is  even  more  surprising 
than  was  the  defeat  of  last  year  in  the 
elections  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
The  Conservatives  made  earnest  battle, 
running  their  best  men  as  candidates. 
The  result  is  therefore  correspondingly 
significant  and  emphatic  ;  leading  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  French  Republic  is 
really  on  a  firm  basis,  and  has  fairly  tri¬ 
umphed  over  all  ojiposing  factions.  It 
would  seem  that  even  the  most  resolute 
adherents  of  the  old  order  in  Church  and 
State  must  now  begin  to  realize  that  things 
are  not  as  they  were,  nor  likely  to  be.  The 
reaction  that  many  wise  men  predicted 
seems  less  and  less  likely  to  set  in.  We 
trust  that  the  adherents  of  the  Republic 
will  continue  to  walk  carefully,  and  not 
become  giddy  with  their  grand  triumph. 


Our  esteemed  contemporaries.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Intelligencer  and  The  Independent, 
are  boasting  a  little  of  their  age,  the  first 
having  just  attained  to  its  fiftieth  volume, 
and  the  latter  its  thirtieth.  The  Intelligen¬ 
cer  is  the  staunch  and  able  organ  of  the 
good  old  Dutch  Church,  which  so  recently 
celebrated  its  250th  anniversary  in  the 
Marble  church.  Fifth  avenue.  The  Inde¬ 
pendent  was  a  great  Congregational  organ 
once,  and  yet  prefers  that  way.  It  is  an 
able  and  valuable  paper.  Just  now,  how¬ 
ever,  three  or  four  of  its  reading  pages  are 
identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  same  space 
in  The  Christian  Advocate  ;  and  in  rtew  of 
the  fact  that  both  Mr.  Joseph  Cook’s  and 
Bishop  Simpson’s  lectures  are  to  be  prompt¬ 
ly  gathered  into  volumes,  this  seems  to  us 
a  waste  of  valuable  space. 

The  confession  of  Bishop,  the  Connecticut 
murderer,  is  one  of  the  saddest  and  most 
disgusting  revelations  of  depravity  on  rec¬ 
ord.  He  had  formed  an  immoral  attach¬ 
ment  for  Mrs.  Cobb,  and  the  two  planned 
the  murder  of  her  husband,  writing  poetry 
to  each  other  while  administering  poison 
to  their  unsuspecting  victim.  When  the 
door  is  opened  to  an  improper  attachment, 
there  is  no  telling  what  fiend  may  enter. 


The  cold  weather  came  with  Christmas, 
and  the  snow  soon  followed,  the  repeated 
storms  seeming  to  favor  the  line  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  all  the  way 
from  Utica  to  Buffalo,  and  then  its  chief 
Western  tributary,  the  Lake  Shore  Road, 
to  Cleveland,  and  diverging  into  Michigan. 
The  corresponding  territory  in  Canada  was 
also  visited  ;  and  some  places  which  lie  be¬ 
tween,  as  Oswego,  are  quite  swamped  and 
lost  under  a  snowy  mantle  of  four  feet ; 
and  where  the  wind  had  its  way,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  railway  cuts,  the  ground  below 
lies  “  fathoms  deep.”  Snow’-plows,  with 
serried  locomotives  in  their  rear,  have 
been  stopped  and  left  powerless  in  the  drift, 
and  attendants  and  passengers  have  had  a 
taste  of  the  hardships  common  to  the  early 
days  of  the  fathers.  The  suffering  of  wo¬ 
men  and  children,  who  in  a  few  instances 
were  obliged  to  spend  days  and  nights  in 
the  cars,  was  severe  and  pitiable.  Jan.  3d 
was  the  coldest  day  in  New  York  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  A  Cleveland  despatch  of  Sun¬ 
day  night  informs  us  that  “  not  a  single 
New  York  paper  had  arrived  in  that  city 
since  the  Monday  before.”  The  papers 
and  letters  were  probably  fast  in  the  snow¬ 
banks  at  Syracuse  and  beyond.  The  cold 
has  extended  well  Southward,  and  the 
snow  also.  We  hear  of  a  snow-storm  last¬ 
ing  all  day  Saturday  in  Mobile,  followed 
by  freezing  weather,  the  mercury  being 
but  six  degrees  above  zero.  At  Vicksburg 
the  mercury  was  down  to  twelve  Sunday 
night,  and  to  twenty  at  New  Orleans — the 
lowest  since  1857.  Such  weather  is  sharp, 
indeed,  but  it  is  probably  conducive  to 
healt^.  It  is  “  frosty,  but  kindly.”  Such 
keen,  biting  cold,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
prevent  the  return  of  yellow  fever  next 
Summer.  _ 

The  tax-paying  citizens  of  New  Yoi'k  are 
rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  the  city  debt  htis 
been  reduced  $4,282,338  w’ithin  a  year,  and 
$6,392,906  in  two  years.  This  is  a  decided 
gain.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  a  great  city  of  over  a  million  in¬ 
habitants  and  the  interest  on  a  debt  of 
$119,811,310,  the  legacy  of  ring  misrule, 
and  pay  over  six  and  a  quarter  millions  of 
the  principal  in  two  years. 

An  intoxicated  woman  is  one  of  the  most 
revolting  of  spectacles,  yet  over  fifty  wo¬ 
men  were  arrested  tor  being  found  intoxi¬ 
cated  the  day  after  New  Year’s.  But  the 
worst  feature  of  our  fashionable  social  cus¬ 
tom  is  the  fact  that  some  “ladies”  w’ho 
were  not  arrested  were  scarcely  better  off 
than  some  who  were  marched  off  to  the 
police  court.  A  great  many  well-dressed 
young  men  turned  over  a  very  bad  leaf  on 
New  Year’s  day.  The  custom  of  offeiing 
spirituous  liquors  to  callers  on  that  day, 
should  be  abolished.  They  are  not  need¬ 
ed.  They  do  great  and  often  permanent 
mischief.  They  are  a  constant  temptation 
to  young  men,  and  they  lead  to  the  worst 
results. 

Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  of  Auburn,  has 
been  in  the  city  for  a  couple  of  Sabbaths 
preaching  for  the  Collegiate  Church,  at 
Fifth  avenue  and  Forty-eighth  street. 
Next  Sabbath  he  is  to  preach  for  the  First 
Church  of  Binghamton,  which  pulpit  he 
will  probably  supply  for  some  months, 
until  the  congregation  can  find  a  successor 
to  Rev.  Dr.  Gulliver,  who  is  just  entering 
upon  the  duties  of  his  new  Professorship 
at  Andover. 

Our  Cleveland  correspondent  elsewhere 
pays  a  fitting  tribute  to  that  venerable  fa¬ 
ther  in  the  ministry  Dr.  Aiken,  who  has 
just  fallen  asleep  at  the  age  of  nearly 
ninety  years.  In  a  postscript  he  adds: 
“Within  an  hour  of  Dr.  Aiken’s  death, 
died  in  this  city  Charles  T.  Sherman,  ex- 
Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  Northern  Ohio,  at  the  age  of  66  years. 
Judge  Sherman  w’as  a  brother  of  John 
Sherman,  the  great  Financial  Minister  of 
our  Government,  and  of  William  T.  Sher¬ 
man,  General  of  our  Army.  He  was  father- 
in-law  of  Don  Cameron  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  of  General  Miles,  famous 
in  our  recent  Indian  wars.” 

The  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buding- 
ton  calls  forth  expressions  of  profound  re¬ 
spect  for  the  faithful  pastor,  and  regret 
that  his  health  has  obliged  his  retirement, 
from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

We  are  requested  to  ask  any  who  may 
have  knowledge  of  incidents  of  interest  re¬ 
lating  to  the  late  Mr.  Vassar  (better  known 
as  Uncle  John  Vassar),  to  send  them  to 
Walter  B.  Vassar,  Cherry  street,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  By  so  doing  they  will  con¬ 
fer  a  favor,  and  help  forward  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  worthy  biography  of  the  deceas¬ 
ed  Evangelist. 


The  streets  of  the  city  will  swarm  with 
charity- wagons  next  Tuesday,  and  the  day 
after  (if  the  work  be  not  done  in  one  day), 
collecting  old  garments,  coal,  wood,  meat, 
fiour,  furniture,  bedding — in  short  what¬ 
ever  anybody  has  to  give  away,  that  can 
be  used  as  a  means  of  relief  to  the  poor. 
It  is  intended  to  complete  the  canvas  as 
promptly  as  possible.  It  is  not  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  collection  to  divert  supplies 
from  usual  sources,  and  all  donors  are 
particularly  requested  to  put  such  direc¬ 
tions  on  their  gifts  as  they  desire. 

The  rest,  or  unmarked  donations,  are  to 
be  distributed  among  the  institutions,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  necessities,  as  ascertained 
by  a  special  committee  to  which  every  in¬ 
stitution  asking  a  share  shall  make  a  pre¬ 
scribed  statement — no  discrimination  to  be 
made  against  any  institution  on  the  ground 
of  religion  or  race. 

The  collectors  who  accompany  the  wag¬ 
ons,  will  show  as  their  authority  a  certifi¬ 
cate  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  (Rev.  Willard  Parsons),  to 
which  is  affixed  the  seal  of  the  Committee. 


We  have  received  five  dollars  from  the  Wo¬ 
men’s  Missionary  Society  of  Pine  Plains,  for 
the  “Home”  at  Fort  Wrangel,  Alaska,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  appeal  made  by  Dr.  Sheldon 
Jackson. 


eiirrent  iBLCterature* 


One  of  the  most  comely  and  valuable  of  re¬ 
cent  issues  from  the  press  is  the  now  Popular 
(Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  “by 
English  and  American  scholars  of  various 
Evangelical  Denominations.”  The  work  is 
edited  by  Prof.  Philip  Schaff  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  The  present  volume, 
of  a  little  over  five  hundred  pages,  large 
octavo,  is  the  first  of  the  four  books  which 
will  complete  the  New  Testament.  The  plan 
of  the  work,  the  editor  tells  us,  was  conceiv¬ 
ed  about  thirty  years  ago,  but  is  now  to  be 
carried  out  more  perfectly  and  satisfactorily 
than  would  have  been  possible  at  an  earlier 
time.  It  aims  to  present  the  best  results  of 
scholarship  and  recent  research  “for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  English  reader  of  the  Word 
of  God.”  The  question  will  arise  in  some 
minds  whether  it  would  not  have  been  well 
to  wait  a  little  longer,  and  until  the  new  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Scriptures  was  issued  and  approv¬ 
ed,  before  publishing  so  extensive  and  per¬ 
manent  a  work.  Substantial  advantage  is 
taken,  however,  of  the  progress  thus  far  made 
in  this  direction,  and  the  marginal  emen¬ 
dations  or  suggestions  are  numerous.  They 
are  printed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  text,  which  latter  is  given  in  a 
type  which  is  excellently  legible,  and  in 
proper  contrast  with  contiguous  notes  and 
references.  The  present  volume  embraces 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  and  is  the  joint 
work  oi  Profs.  Schaff  and  M.  B.  Riddle.  The 
one  soon  to  follow  will  be  occupied  with  the 
Gospel  of  John  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Prof.  William  Milligan,  D.D.,  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Aberdeen,  and  Prof.  Wm.  F.  Moulton, 
D.D.,  DeL6e.8  College,  Cambridge,  will  deal 
with  the  former,  and  Dr.  J.  S.  Howson,  Dean 
of  Chester,  and  Canon  Donald  Spence,  Rector 
of  St.  Pancras,  London,  jivlth  the  Acts.  The 
illustrations  are  a  special  feature,  and  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  and  informing,  the  photographs 
and  other  material  for  them  being  furnished 
by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Thomson,  D.D.,  the  vene¬ 
rable  missionary  of  Syria,  and  his  son  W.  H 
Thomson,  M.D.  The  maps  in  the  present  vol¬ 
ume  (and  which  are  attached  to  it  by  a  blank 
page  margin  which  allows  their  convenient 
and  full  consultation) are  of  ancient  Palestine 
and  Jerusalem,  and  were  prepared,  as  will  be 
those  in  the  future  volumes,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Prof.  Arnold  Guyot  of  Princeton. 
Thus  this  new  C-ommentary  bids  fair  to  be 
complete  and  satisfactory  in  all  respects — 
marked  internally  by  a  devout  spirit  and  the 
best  scholarship,  and  in  its  outward  form 
leaving  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  is  issued 
simultaneously  in  New  York  and  Edinburgh, 
respectively  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  and 
T.  A  T.  Clark. 


The  Classon-avenue  church  of  Brooklyn, 
Dr.  Duryea  pastor,  has  issued  a  schedule 
of  Prayer-meetings  for  each  week  of  the 
entire  new  year.  It  is  printed  on  four  pa¬ 
ges  of  convenient  envelope  size,  and  may 
be  had,  we  presume,  by  application  to  Mr. 
S.  N.  Stebbins,  Clerk  of  the  Session. 

The  American  Bible  Society  Managers 
met  January  2,  Frederick  S.  Winton,  Esq., 
in  the  chair.  Secretary  McLean  read  the 
103d  Psalm  and  offered  prayer.  A  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Acts  in  the  Creek  language 
was  presented  and  accepted  by  the  Board, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed.  Grants  of 
books  were  made  for  home  and  foreign 
distribution  and  colportage  work,  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  20,000  volumes.  Mr.  Prince 
of  St.  Petersburg  reports  the  rapid  sale  of 
Reval-Esthonian  Bibles,  and  the  desirable¬ 
ness  of  preparing  a  new  edition  of  20,000 
copies,  A  letter  from  Rev.  D.  C.  Greene 
of  Japan  reports  the  success  of  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  gospel  of  Matthew  in  knna. 
A  letter  was  noticed  from  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  in  respect  to  a  re¬ 
vision  of  Almeida’s  Portugese  Bible.  The 
receipts  for  December  were  $43,347.98 ; 
copies  of  Scripture  issued,  98,341. 


A  vei-y  interesting  book  is  the  Life  of  A7ina 
Jameson,  written  by  her  niece,  Gerardine  Mc¬ 
Pherson  ;  published  by  Roberts  Bros.,  Boston. 
Mrs.  Jameson  wrote  a  number  of  books,  which 
were  very  popular  in  England,  and  had  a 
large  sale  in  this  country.  She  was  deeply 
interested  in  art,  and  her  writings  on  that 
subject  did  a  great  deal  to  awaken  popular 
interest  in  it.  Her  volume  on  “  Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art,”  and  one  on  the  “  Legends  of 
the  Madonna,”  were  greatly  admired  in  their 
day ;  and  Longfellow  wrote  a  charming  letter 
to  her  after  reading  her  former  work,  which, 
he  said,  “  produces  in  my  soul  the  same  ef¬ 
fects  that  great  organists  have  produced  by 
laying  slight  weights  upon  certain  keys  of 
their  instruments,  thus  keeping  an  unbroken 
flood  of  melody,  whilst  their  fingers  are  busy 
with  the  other  keys  and  stops.”  Her  “  Char¬ 
acteristics  of  Women  ”  was  very  popular  in 
its  day,  though  it  seems  now  to  have  had  its 
day.  Mrs.  Jameson  had  an  exceptional  ca¬ 
reer  in  many  respects.  Her  married  life  was 
singularly  infelicitous,  and  she  lived  with  her 
husband  but  little,  though  she  seems  to  have 
tried  to  do  her  duty,  and  came  over  to  To¬ 
ronto  one  Winter  in  obedience  to  his  request, 
to  make  life  pleasanter  for  him  there;  but 
her  reception  was  cruelly  cold,  and  she  soon 
returned  to  the  more  congenial  atmosphere 
of  London.  She  worked  hard,  was  the  com¬ 
fort  and  solace  of  her  father,  and  the  favorite 
of  a  large  and  brilliant  circle,  and  among  her 
friends  were  Lady  Byron  and  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau.  She  appreciated  and  shared  the  re¬ 
ligious  devotion  of  the  former  and  the  intel¬ 
lectual  activity  of  the  latter,  though  Lady 
Byron  broke  off  the  friendship  in  a  fit  of  jeal¬ 
ousy,  and  it  was  the  disparaging  comments 
of  Miss  Martineau  in  her  “Autobiograpliy  ” 
which  provoked  her  niece  to  publish  the 
“  Memoirs.”  Mrs.  Jameson  did  not  wish  to 
have  her  biography  published,  and  purposely 
destroyed  many  letters  which  would  have 
added  materially  to  its  interest.  The  Life  is 
a  sort  of  vindication  of  her  memory,  and  of 
a  memory  that  certainly  deserves  to  be  cher¬ 
ished,  of  a  woman  who  struggled  with  re¬ 
markable  courage  and  perseverance,  and  faith 
and  fortitude,  to  overcome  and  rise  above 
circumstances  and  misfortunes  which  would 
have  crushed  a  loss  noble  and  devoted  woman. 
Her  works  belong  to  her  time,  but  her  char¬ 
acter  belongs  to  all  time. 


Readers  of  the  best  books  will  rejoice  in  a 
translation  of  the  “Apology,  Crlto,  and  parts 
of  the  Phffido  of  Plato  ’’—published  in  a  very 
tasteful  volume  entitled  Socrates,  by  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  The  name  of  the  translator 
is  not  given,  but  the  work  is  commended  by 
Professor  Goodwin  of  Harvard  University, 
and  is  published  by  his  advice,  and  his  intro¬ 
duction  explains  its  purpose  and  worth.  The 
translator  has  avoided  “  the  harshness  of  a 
strictly  literal  version  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Inexactness  of  a  mere  paraphrase  on  the 
other;  the  aim  has  been  to  make  the  transla¬ 
tion  readable,  and  still  to  retain,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  whatever  is  characteristic  of  the  origi¬ 
nal,  even  its  occasional  prolixity.”  It  has 
succeeded  in  giving  the  spirit  of  the  original, 
and  its  idiosyncracies  of  manner  and  style  so 
far  as  our  English  tongue  permit  the  render¬ 
ing,  better  if  possible  than  the  translation  of 
Professor  Jowett.  The  topic  relates  directly 
and  indirectly  to  Socrates,  who  is  the  most 
remarkable  and  unique  figure  in  Gieek  histo¬ 
ry  ;  and  the  author’s  preface  compresses  the 
substance  of  a  volume  into  fourteen  pages, 
giving  what  can  be  told  of  this  great  figure 
of  antiquity.  The  discussion  on  immoi'tality, 
drawn  out  in  Plato’s  peculiar  style  and  in- 
woven  with  his  attenuated  theory  of  ideas  and 
his  doctrine  of  preSxlstence,  will  be  read  with 
double  Interest  as  showing  how  the  belief  was 
cherished  by  the  two  greatest  minds  the 
Greek  race  produced,  and  with  what  argu¬ 
ments  and  illustrations  and  analogies  they 
tried  to  strengthen  their  own  faith  and  that  of 
their  followers.  Readers  who  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  familiar  with  Greek  to  appreciate  the 
beauty  and  significance  of  these  literary  mon¬ 
uments  of  antiquity,  will  be  grateful  for  such 
admirable  assistance  as  the  present  volume 
affords. 

Jules  Verne  is  a  great  favorite  with  young 
people.  He  has  a  wonderfully  fertile  and 
lively  fancy,  and  draws  upon  it  to  an  almost 
unlimited  extent.  But  he  has  literary  art, 
and  manages  the  brilliant  colors  of  his  pal¬ 
ette  with  remarkable  skill.  His  latest  work 
is  Dick  Sands,  a  boy-captain — published  in  a 
very  handsome  illustrated  volume  by  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  The  story  is  entertaining 
and  cleverly  told,  and  keeps  boys  up  long  af¬ 
ter  bedtime.  The  same  publishers  have  is¬ 
sued,  in  an  exquisite  little  volume,  a  small 
collection  of  poems  by  Richard  Watson  Gil¬ 
der,  entitled  The  Poet  and  his  Master,  which 
is  the  title  of  the  longest  piece  in  the  book, 
and  quite  the  best.  It  is  Mr.  Gilder’s  second 
literary  venture,  and  it  shows  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  on  the  “New  Day.”  His  poetry 
is  nut  remarkable  for  imagination  or  intel¬ 
lectual  force ;  there  is  nothing  very  original 
or  powerful  in  the  specimens  here  given.  But 
they  show  refinement  of  feeling,  delicacy  of 
sentiment  and  fancy,  a  happy  tact  in  the  use 
of  poetic  forms,  and  a  style  that  pleases  by 
its  simplicity  and  freshness  and  a  oertain 
limpid  sweetness.  Some  of  the  sonnets  are 
very  graceful  and  admirably  managed  as  well 
as  truthful  and  thoroughly  poetic. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  exactly  what  Oupid  and 
the  Sphinx,  by  Harford  Flemming — published 
by  Putnam’s  Sons — was  written  for.  It  is  a 
novel  whose  interest  centres  in  Egypt,  but  it 
is  an  Egypt  with  all  the  charm  and  mystery 
and  uniqueness  left  out.  Unfortunately  it 
provokes  comparison  with  Miss  Fletcher’s 
“  Kismet,”  a  story  which  is  so  pervaded  with 
the  atmosphere  of  Egypt,  and  so  lit  up  with 
glimpses  of  the  strange  life  and  picturesque 
scenery  of  that  wonder-land,  as  make  even 
her  later,  and  in  some  respects  abler,  book 
lose  interest  and  charm  by  their  absence. 
Novels  are  so  numerous  in  these  days  of  re¬ 
markable  literary  productivity  that  there  is 
no  excuse  for  reading  any  but  the  best.  Bet¬ 
ter  read  a  few  good  stories,  a  great  one  now 
and  then,  than  spend  time  on  those  which 
are  Indifferent,  if  not  insipid  and  worthless. 
A  novel  should  be  moral  if  it  does  not  teach 
a  moral,  though  its  special  lesson  need  not 
be  tacked  on  at  the  end.  It  should  make  the 
world  seem  brighter  and  duty  easier  and  vir¬ 
tue  nobler  and  goodness  more  beautiful;  it 
should  throw  light  and  cheer  back  over  the 
real  world  of  care  and  trial  and  grief.  It 
should  bo  written  out  of  a  deeper  experience 
and  a  truer  faith,  as  well  as  a  livelier  imagi¬ 
nation  and  brighter  hope,  than  most  readers 
possess,  in  order  to  be  really  helpful  and  in¬ 
spiriting.  Unfortunately  these  are  qualities 
in  which  most  novelists  are  sadly  deficient. 


The  “Weekly  Welcome,”  a  cheap  London 
Illustrated  publication  of  sixteen  pages,  made 
up  of  excellent  articles  for  general  reading, 
chiefly  of  a  biographical  or  religious  cast, 
has  among  its  portraits  a  very  striking  like¬ 
ness  of  the  late  Rev.  Peter  J.  Gulick,  the 
venerable  and  beloved  Sandwich  Island  mis¬ 
sionary.  Father  Gulick  died  at  four-score 
years  of  age,  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  mis¬ 
sionary  sons,  in  Kobe,  Japan,  Dec.  8,  1877. 
The  sketch  which  accompanies  the  picture  is 
credited  to  The  Evangelist,  where  it  appear¬ 
ed  several  months  ago.  The  likeness  would 
grace  our  monthly  contemporary.  The  Mis¬ 
sionary  Herald  of  Boston,  and  it  would  do 
well  to  give  us  the  faces  of  those  pioneers  of 
the  great  missionary  enterprise  which  are 
now  remembered  by  a  fast  diminishing  num¬ 
ber  in  the  churches.  We  may  not  look  upon 
their  like  again.  Let  us  at  least  have  some¬ 
thing  by  which  to  recall  them. 

The  number  of  Llttell’s  Living  Age  for  the 
week  ending  January  4th,  begins  its  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fortieth  volume.  In  thi«  volume 
George  MacDonald’s  new  serial  story  “Sir 
Gibbie,”  will  be  continued  from  week  to  week 
until  completed ;  “  The  Bride’s  Pass,”  by  Sa¬ 
rah  Tytler,  whose  stories  “  What  She  Game 
Through  ”  and  “  Rev.  Adam  Ckimeron’s  Visit 
to  London,”  attracted  so  much  attention  in 
The  Living  Age,  will  be  begun  in  January; 
choice  short  stories,  for  which  The  Living 
Age  has  become  noted,  including  translations 
from  the  French,  etc.,  will  continue  a  feature 
of  the  magazine;  and  through  the  year  the 
leading  foreign  authors  will  be  represented  in 
this  department  of  the  periodical.  In  sci¬ 
ence,  politics,  theology,  and  general  litera¬ 
ture,  articles  are  mentioned  as  forthcoming 
from  the  foremost  thinkers,  investigators,  and 
writers  of  the  times.  In  short  The  Living 
Ago  promises  to  be  very  rich  in  the  work  of 
the  ablest  minds  of  the  time,  and  it  will  give 
their  productions  with  a  completeness  not 
elsewhere  attempted.  A  new  year  is  a  favor¬ 
able  time  for  the  beginning  of  a  subscription ; 
and  the  publishers  still  present  to  new  sul>- 
scribers  for  1879,  the  six  numbers  of  1878,  con¬ 
taining  the  first  parts  of  MacDonald’s  “Sir 
Gibbie.”  Llttell  &  Gay,  Boston,  Publishers. 
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THE  MISSION  OF  NEHEMIAH. 


The  Ljes.son  :  Nehemiah  it.  1-8. 

- *♦ — 

By  ABBOTT  E.  EITTBEBGE,  D.D. 

It  i«  Important  to  notice  the  interval  of 
8evo:ity  years,  between  our  last  lesson  and 
the  one  now  before  us,  and  the  teacher  who 
wishes  to  give  to  his  class  an  intelligent  idea 
of  the  historical,  as  well  as  spiritual  truths  of 
the  Bible,  must  briefly  run  over  these  seventy 
years,  so  as  to  link  the  two  lessons  together, 
thus  deepening  the  interest  of  the  class  in 
this  petition  of  Nehemiah  and  the  royal  an¬ 
swer  of  Artaxerxes.  The  topic  of  our  last 
lesson  was  the  dedication  of  the  second  tem¬ 
ple  with  rejoicing  and  praises,  but  now  after 
seventy  years,  we  And  Nehemiah  in  great  sor¬ 
row  of  mind,  on  account  of  the  sad  condition 
of  things  in  Jerusalem.  What  is  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  strange  contrast  ?  The  sky  above 
the  city  and  the  people  of  God  seemed  cloud¬ 
less  a  week  ago,  but  now,  so  dark  are  the 
heavens,  that  Nehemiah  in  Babylon  is  bur¬ 
dened  with  grief  and  alarm,  and  prays  to  the 
King  of  Persia  for  permission  to  go  up  to 
Jerusalem  for  the  relief  of  his  countrymen 
and  the  safety  of  the  city.  The  first  duty, 
then,  of  the  faithful  teacher  will  be  to  All  up 
this  gap  of  seventy  years,  so  that  the  chain  of 
events  will  be  perfect,  and  the  explanation  of 
this  contrast  between  the  two  lessons  be  made 
plain.  And  allow  mo  to  suggest,  that  it  is  a 
far  better  course,  for  the  class  to  turn  to  the 
passages  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  which  give  this 
intervening  history,  and  read  them,  than  for 
the  teacher  to  state  these  facts  to  the  scholars. 
We  must  make  our  classes /am<:/tar  with  the 
Word  of  God ;  and  then  many  a  good  teacher 
fails  to  interest  his  class,  simply  because  he 
preaches  i  ustead  of  teaches.  Keep  the  scholars’ 
fingers  turning  the  leaves  of  the  Bible,  and 
let  them  do  a  part  of  the  talking,  and  you  will 
bo  a  far  more  successful  teacher. 

The  passages  which  give  this  histoiy  of  the 
seventy  years  are  Ezra  vii.  1-9,  11-27 ;  viii. 
1-30,  33-36;  ix;  x.  1-11;  Neh.  i.  1-11. 

The  facts,  briefly,  are  those:  In  the  year 
B.  O.  439  Ezra  goes  from  Babylon  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem  on  a  mission  to  his  countrymen.  He 
was  "a  Scribe  in  the  law  of  Moses,”  his  work 
being  to  prepare  copies  of  the  law ;  and  the 
mors  he  studied  the  Word,  the  more  he  lov¬ 
ed  it,  and  his  love  kindled  in  his  heart  a 
burning  desire  to  tell  others  of  the  riches  he 
had  discovered.  He  obtained  permission  of 
the  king  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  with  as  many 
Jews  os  desired  to  go  with  him;  and  Arta- 
xerxes  also  authorized  him  to  solicit  gifts 
tor  the  temple,  the  king  and  his  counsellors 
contributing  to  this  object.  Ezra  was  also 
clothed  with  full  magisterial  powers,  so  that 
he  could  even  punish  with  death  any  who  re¬ 
fused  to  obey  him.  About  fifteen  hundred 
Jews  returned  with  Ezra.  After  a  journey 
of  four  months,  they  reach  Jerusalem  with 
the  treasure.  But  Ezra  is  shocked  to  find 
that  the  people  have  intermarried  with  the 
heathen,  in  violation  of  the  divine  law  (Ex. 
xxxiv.  12 ;  Deut.  vii.  1-1 ;  Josh,  xxiii.  12,  13) ; 
and  ho  immediately  proceeds  to  correct  this 
terrible  condition  of  things,  which  kept  back 
.Jehovah’s  blessing.  He  first  assembles  the 
congregation,  and  makes  confession  to  God 
for  the  sin  of  the  people,  until  all  the  people 
wept  sore.  Then  he  binds  them,  by  a  solemn 
oath,  to  put  away  their  strange  wives,  and 
never  again  to  make  any  alliances  with  the 
heathen,  but  always  to  remain  the  peculiar 
people  of  God.  Thirteen  years  pass  away, 
of  which  we  have  no  record ;  and  now,  in  the 
month  of  Chlsleu  (our  November  or  Decem¬ 
ber),  a  company  return  from  Jerusalem  to 
Babylon,  bringing  sad  tidings  of  the  defence¬ 
less  condition  of  the  city,  once  so  beautiful 
for  situation,  and  the  Joy  of  Israel.  In  this 
company  was  one  Hanani,  the  brother  of 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  vii.  2);  and  he  carries  to  the 
palace  at  Shushan  the  story  of  desolation; 
how  that  the  walls  of  the  city  are  in  ruins,  as 
they  wore  left  when  the  captivity  began ;  and 
how  the  city,  thus  defenceless,  is  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  enemies,  and  its  ruined  condi¬ 
tion  the  subject  of  ridicule  and  derision  from 
their  unbelieving  neighbors.  The  grief  of 
Nehemiah  is  described  in  Neh.  1.  1-11.  His 
first  step  was  to  cast  his  burden  on  the  Lord 
in  prayer  (Psalm  Iv.  22).  And  in  this  prayer 
we  find  these  four  characteristics,  which  en¬ 
sured  a  glorious  answer : 

1.  Oonfoeslon.  Levit.  xxvi.  40-42 ;  1  John 

I.  9. 

2.  Faith  in  the  promises.  2  Pot.  i.  4. 

3.  The  aim  and  desire,  the  glory  of  God. 
Notice  Neb.  i.  10.  Those  are  thy  servants, 
a!id  thi/  people,  whom  thou  hast  redeemed  by 
(Ay  great  power  and  by  thy  strong  hand.” 

4.  Perseverance.  For  nearly  four  months 
he  fasted  and  prayed,  before  he  was  strong 
enough  in  heart  to  go  and  present  his  petition 
to  the  earthly  king.  Psalm  Iv.  16,  17 ;  Jer. 
xxlx.  12,  13;  Luke  xl.  5-S,  xvlil.  1-8,  xxi.  36; 
Rom.  ili.  12;  Eph.  vl.  18;  Phil.  iv.  6. 

Our  lesson  begins  at  the  close  of  this  four 
months  of  prayer,  when  Nehemiah  bearing  on 
his  coim tenon ce  the  traces  of  his  grief,  stands, 
as  cup-bearer,  before  the  king. 

Verso  1.  We  know  but  little  of  the  history 
of  Nehemiah.  He  was  the  son  of  Hachaliah, 
was  probably  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  some 
believe,  a  direct  descendant  of  David,  from  the 
words  in  the  third  verse  of  our  lesson,  “The 
place  of  my  father’s  sepulchres  lieth  waste,” 
since  only  kings  and  those  eminent  for  piety 
were  buried  in  Jerusalem.  The  ofHcial  posi¬ 
tion  of  Nehemiah  in  the  palace  was  that  of 
cup-bearer,  and  it  was  a  high  ofllce,  and  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  peculiar  honor,  because  it 
brought  one  very  near  the  monarch,  and  into 
confidential  relations  to  him.  On  the  ofllce 
of  cup-bearer  road  Gen.  xl.  1-21 ;  2  Chron.  lx. 
4 ;  2  Kings  xviii.  17 ;  1  Kings  x.  5.  The  King 
was  Artaxerxos,  second  in  royal  line  from 
Darius,  his  father  being  Xerxes  or  Ahosuerus, 
of  whom  we  rend  in  the  book  of  Esther.  Ar- 
taxerxee  began  to  reign  in  B.  C.  465,  and  the 
events  of  this  lesson  took  place  in  the  twen¬ 
tieth  yoor  of  his  reign,  in  the  month  Nisan, 
previously  called  Abib  (Ex.  xiil.  4,  xxiii.  15; 
Deut.  xvi.  1),  corresponding  to  our  March  or 
April.  It  was  an  ordinary  meal,  referred  to 
In  this  verse,  not  a  public  banquet,  as  some 
argue,  for  the  queen  would  not  have  been 
present  on  any  public  occ.asion,  (verse  Cth,) 
and  Nehomlah’s  duty  was  to  hand  the  cup  of 
wine  to  the  king.  Xenophon  describes  this 
act  .as  one  full  of  grace  and  courtly  polish. 
The  cup-bearer  washed  the  cup  in  the  pres¬ 


ence  of  the  king,  and  having  himself  drunk  a 
little  of  the  wine  out  of  his  left  hand,  he  pass¬ 
ed  the  cup  to  the  monarch,  holding  it  lightly 
with  the  tips  of  the  thumb  and  fingers.  On  the 
monuments  of  Assyria  and  Persia,  we  find 
frequent  illustrations  of  this  formality  of  tiie 
court  banquet.  Tlie  cup-beai’cr  was  expected 
to  have  always  a  happy  countenance,  not  only 
because  the  king  would  not  wish  to  have  a 
gloomy  person  always  standing  near  him  at 
his  meals,  but  also  because  such  gloominess 
would  have  been  a  reflection  onthe  king  him¬ 
self,  as  if  his  service  was  an  occasion  of  sad¬ 
ness,  as  if  he  was  a  hard  master.  Until  this 
time  Nehemiah  had  never  worn  a  sorrowful 
face  in  the  King’s  presence. 

Verse  2.  The  king  had  a  kind  heart,  and 
yet  when  we  remember  that  it  was  a  crime 
worthy  of  death  in  Persia  to  appear  sad  in  the 
presence  of  royalty,  wo  are  led  to  believe  that 
the  relations  between  Nehemiah  and  Arta- 
xorxes  must  have  been  intimate  and  confiden¬ 
tial,  else  words  so  sympathetic  and  kind  would 
hardly  have  been  spoken. 

On  the  interpretation  of  the  words  “I  was 
very  sore  afraid,”  I  differ  from  most  of  the 
writers  upon  this  lesson,  who  tell  us  that  the 
fear  of  Nehemiah  was  a  personal  fear  of  the 
king,  since  a  sad  countenance  in  his  presence 
was  a  criminal  offence,  and  also  because  a  re¬ 
quest  to  leave  the  court  was  a  serious  matter. 
And  in  explanation  it  is  said  that  Darius  and 
Xerxes  had  ordered  persons  put  to  death  for 
refusal  to  accompany  them  on  expeditions. 
But  these  are  not  at  all  parallel  cases.  The 
friendly,  sympathizing  question  of  the  king 
would  have  disarmed  Nehemiah  of  all  fear  as 
to  any  personal  evil  consequences  to  himself. 
And  then  I  find  it  impossible  to  suppose  that 
after  four  months  of  prayer  Nehemiah  stood 
a  coward  before  any  earthly  king.  But  he 
was  “  sore  afraid  ”  because  his  faith  w^  not 
yet  perfected;  he  realized  that  momentous 
consequences  to  the  Hebrew  race  hung  on  the 
success  of  his  petition  to  the  king,  and  there 
was  a  fear  lest  the  great  blessing  for  which 
he  had  prayed  for  four  months  might  now  at 
the  last  moment  elude  his  grasp.  Nehemiah’s 
personal  safety  was  too  insigficont  a  matter  to 
be  thought  of,  but  the  success  or  failure  of  his 
lequest  was  so  momentous  that  he  trembled 
with  fear  when  the  critical  hour  had  come. 

Verse  3.  There  is  a  tender  pathos  and  the 
spirit  of  a  noble  patriotism  in  the  answer  of 
Neliemiah.  Remember  that  so  far  as  related 
to  his  personal  ease  and  happy  surroundings, 
he  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  that  ho  could 
desire.  He  was  no  menial  servant,  but  occu¬ 
pied  a  high  and  responsible  position  in  the 
royal  palace,  and  selfishly  he  might  have 
said  “  I  am  very  well  off ;  let  the  Jews  at  Je¬ 
rusalem  take  care  of  themselves ;  I  am  too 
busy  attending  to  my  duties  as  cup-bearer  to 
Artaxerxes ;  and  too  happy  in  the  palace  to 
leave  it  all  to  go  to  Jerusalem  to  rebuild  its 
walls.”  So  many  a  Christian  business  man 
reasons  regarding  the  salvation  of  the  hea¬ 
then — he  is  too  busy  to  think  of  and  care  for 
immortal  souls  so  far  away.  He  believes  in 
Home  Missions,  and  his  field  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  is  restricted  to  himself  and  his  fam¬ 
ily.  But  Nehemiah  loved  the  glory  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  and  the  prosperity  of  Israel  more  than 
he  loved  self;  he  could  not  be  happy  while 
Zion  lay  desolate  and  her  walls  broken  down. 

Those  of  us  who  have  precious,  sacred 
graves  in  the  beautiful  cemetery,  can  under¬ 
stand  something  of  the  power  of  these  words, 
“  The  city,  the  i*lae9  of  my  father’s  sepulchres, 
lieth  waste.” — Gen.  1.  5 ;  Joshua  xxiv.  32. 

Verse  4.  The  king  perceives  that  back  of 
this  expression  of  grief  is  a  desire  in  Nehemi¬ 
ah’s  mind,  and  so  he  directly,  and  altnost 
bluntly,  asks  what  it  is.  Literally  wo  should 
read  “On  what  account  this,  that  thou  art 
asking 't  ”  Now  notice  the  concluding  clause 
of  this  verse:  “  Then  I  prayed  unto  the  God 
of  heaven.”  Wo  are  not  to  understand  that 
he  went  away  by  himself  to  pray;  nor  that 
he  placed  himself  in  any  physical  attitude  of 
prayer.  No  one  in  the  banquet  hall  knew  that 
Nehemiah  was  engaged  in  prayer,  for  it  was  a 
silent  ejaculatory  cry  to  Him  who  knew  the 
solemn  interests  which  hung  on  the  answer  of 
Artaxerxes ;  but  it  was  as  truly  prayer,  and  it 
was  as  miglity  to  move  God  as  if  he  had  knelt 
and  prayed  audibly.  Too  many  Cliristians 
pray  only  in  the  closet,  as  if  there  they  could 
obtain  sufficient  grace  “in  the  lump”  to  car¬ 
ry  tliem  through  the  day;  ju.st  as  you  might 
draw  fifty  dollars  from  a  bank,  because  you 
knew  you  would  need  it  all  before  the  day  was 
over.  But  God  gives  grace  otdy  for  the  pres- 
ent  moment,  and  wo  must  “pray  without 
ceasing  ”  if  we  would  always  have  the  “suffi¬ 
cient  grace.”  Nehemiah  needed  wisdom  and 
strength  just  at  that  moment,  and  so  he  sends 
up  a  silent  cry  to  the  Mercy  Seat,  and  God 
heard  it  and  answered  it  at  once,  as  we  shall 
see. 

Verse  5.  His  request  is  in  courteous  lan¬ 
guage,  but  it  is  plain  and  straightforward. 
Prayer  had  made  Nehemiah  bold,  and  there  is 
no  fear  now  as  there  was  at  first.  (Verse  2.) 
In  the  words  “  that  I  may  build  it”  is  implied 
the  pietition  for  authority  from  the  King,  and 
to  this  is  to  be  traced  ills  position  of  Gover¬ 
nor  after  ho  reached  Jerusalem. 

Verse  0.  The  Queer,  was  proiiably  Dumas- 
pia,  who  was  the  legitimate  wife  of  the  King. 
There  are  some  who  think  that  this  Damas- 
pia  was  Esther,  but  it  is  all  conjecture.  We 
are  not  informed  of  Nohemlah’s  reply  to  this 
question  of  the  King.  YVe  know  that  he  was 
Governor  over  Judea  twelve  years,  (v.  14,  xlli. 
6,)  but  he  did  not  probably  mention  so  long  a 
time,  as  he  could  not  then  know  how  long  it 
would  be  before  the  work  was  completed. 
He  may  have  returned  to  Babylon  from  time 
to  time,  and  had  his  furlough  extended. 
There  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  ns  to 
the  secret  of  the  readiness  of  the  King  to 
grant  the  reque.st  of  his  cup-bearer.  Some 
have  reasoned,  tliat  on  account  of  the  recent 
victory  of  the  Athenian  Corridas  over  the 
Persian  troops,  Artaxerxos  desired  a  fortified 
post  near  the  Mediterranean  on  the  road  to 
Egypt,  and  ho  was,  therefore,  very  willing  to 
have  Jerusalem  fortified  and  made  an  im¬ 
pregnable  city.  But  this  is  very  foolish  rea¬ 
soning,  for  we  have  sufficient  explanation  of 
this  kindness  of  the  King  without  it.  In  Ao 
first  place,  ho  had  shown  himself  kind  toward 
the  Jews  in  his  decrees  to  Ezra  (Ezra  vii.  1-26). 
Then  in  the  second  place,  we  do  not  need  to 
seek  for  any  human  reason,  when  we  remem¬ 
ber  Nehomiah’s  prayer.  God  can  sway  the 
hearts  even  of  Kings,  (Prov.  xxi.  1,)  and  He 
moved  the  licart  of  Artaxerxos  to  grant  the 
prayer  of  Neliemiali,  and  it  is  a  question  of 
little  consequence  wliat  the  selfish  motives  in 
the  mind  of  the  King  may  have  been,  when 
wo  know  that  it  was  a  direct  answer  to  tlio 


prayer  of  faith.  This  is  the  explanation  of 
Nehemiah  himself,  a ;  you  find  in  the  conclud¬ 
ing  clause  of  the  8th  verse,  “And  the  King 
granted  me  according  to  the  good  hand  of  my 
God  upon  me.”  The  Bible  is  full  of  such  an¬ 
swers  to  prayer. 

Verses  7,  8.  “  Beyond  the  river,”  that  is, 
through  the  Syrian  countries.  “The  house 
that  I  slinll  enter  into,  ’  not  his  own  house, 
but  God’s  house,  the  temple. 

Practical  truths. 

1.  The  King’s  cup-bearcr  was  expected  to 
have  a  joj’ful  countenance.  Our  heavenly 
King  expects  His  children  to  be  happy,  "al¬ 
ways  rejoicing.”  Psalm  xxxiii.  1 ;  Hab.  lil.  18; 
Zech.  X.  7 ;  1  Peter  i.  8.  Nothing  but  assur¬ 
ance  can  make  a  happy  believer,  and  not  to 
have  this  assurance  is  to  sin  against  God. 

2.  Nehemiah  was  unhappy,  not  on  his  own 
account,  but  on  account  of  the  desolations  of 
Zion.  The  Christian  may  well  be  burdened 
with  the  peril  of  never-dying  souls  and  the 
coldness  of  the  Church  (Phil.  iil.  18,  Jcr. 
ix.  1). 

The  answer  came  to  Nehemiah  when  the 
burden  was  the  heaviest.  A  sure  sign  of  a 
glorious  revival  is  when  Christians  are  bur¬ 
dened  for  souls,  and  when  the  burden  grows 
so  heavy  that  it  seems  too  heavy  to  bo  borne. 
Are  you  thus  burdened,  teacher?  Do  the 
souls  of  your  scholars  lie  heavy  upon  your 
heart  ? 

3.  Nehemiah’s  refuge  was  prayer  (Phil, 
iv.  6,  Prov.  ill.  6). 

“  Have  we  trials  and  temptations  ? 

Is  there  trouble  anywhere  ? 

We  should  never  be  discouraged. 

Take  it  to  the  Lord  in  prayer.” 

4.  Our  prayer  must  embrace  confession  of 
sin,  reliance  on  the  promises,  a  single  aim, 
the  glory  of  God,  and  perseverance.  ^When 
David  was  in  trouble,  ho  said  “  I  cry  day  and 
night  unto  Thee.” 

5.  The  blessed  answers  to  ejaculatory  pray¬ 
ers.  That  silent  prayer,  as  Nehemiah  stood 
before  the  king,  revealed  the  deep  piety  of 
the  cup-bearer.  Only  he  who  lives  near  to 
God  prays  when  out  in  the  busy  world.  Mul¬ 
titudes  go  through  a  form  of  prayer,  but  very 
few  know  what  these  “rocket”  prayers  are. 
I  have  known  Christians  who,  when  I  have 
spoken  to  them  of  their  worldly  lives,  have 
answered  “O  if  you  only  knew  how  I  am  sit¬ 
uated — how  I  am  surrounded  by  worldly  as¬ 
sociates — you  would  not  wonder  at  my  spirit¬ 
ual  coldness”;  and  one  Christian  said  to  me 
"  If  I  could  only  live  in  a  prayer-meeting  all 
the  time,  I  should  always  keep  warm.”  But 
such  a  piety  would  be  like  a  hot-house  plant, 
delicate  and  utterly  useless  in  a  world  like 
this.  Piety  grows  the  sturdiest  outside  the 
prayer-meeting,  provided  you  pray  without 
ceasing.  Send  up  the  silent  prayers  all 
through  the  day,  wherever  you  are,  on  the 
street,  at  your  business,  in  your  home,  in  the 
midst  of  temptations,  in  the  presence  of  per¬ 
plexities.  Keep  praying  for  the  grace  for 
each  passing  moment,  and  O  how  strong  you 
will  feel,  how  mighty  to  fight  with  sin,  and 
how  plain  will  each  stop  be  before  you !  Re¬ 
member  God  always,  always  answers  prayer. 
He  always  helps  his  believing  children.  Read 
Gen.  xxxii.  1-32;  Ezra  v.  1-17,  vii.  1-28;  Isa. 
Ixvi.  1-24;  Daniel  1.  1-21;  Acts  xxvi.  1.  23; 
Matt,  xxviii.  1-20. 

“And  the  king  granted  me  according  to  the 
good  hand  of  my  God  upon  me.” 

Ask  the  scholars  if  the  good  hand  of  God 
is  upon  each  of  them,  leading  and  upholding 
them.  Tell  them  how  safe  the  sheep  and 
lambs  are,  if  they  never  break  away  from  the 
shepherd’s  hand.  Ah !  it  is  a  pierced  hand 
that  is  laid  upon  each  believer,  and  it  is 
mighty  to  save,  mighty  to  keep,  mighty  to 
bring  all  safely  home. 

”  He  leadeth  me.  O  blessed  thought ! 

O  words  with  heavenly  comfort  fraught  I 

Whato’er  I  do,  where'er  I  be. 

Still  ’tis  God's  hand  that  leadeth  me.” 

ADVICE  TO  A  YOUNG  MINISTER. 

[The  late  Dr.  Alexander,  who  was  exceed¬ 
ed  by  none  in  sound  practical  wisdom,  gave 
the  following  counsels  to  a  pupil  who  had 
left  the  Seminary  and  gone  into  the  active 
duties  of  the  ministry.] 

Princeton,  June  21,  1838. 

While  you  remain  at  home,  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  spend  much  of  your  time  in 
making  yours.-lf  familiar  with  the  English 
Bible,  and  also  read  a  portion  <  if  tlie  Greek 
Testament  Compc  se  one  good  sermon 
every  week  ;  and  set  down  such  tf;xts  in 
your  common-place  book,  as  strike  you  at 
any  particular  time,  with  siioli  a  division 
and  leading  thoughts  as  occur  ;  and  when 
you  insert  a  text,  letive  room  for  a  few' 
leading  thoughts  or  illustrations,  to  bo  add¬ 
ed  from  tiir  e  to  time.  Spend  an  hour  or 
two  each  day  in  carefully  reading  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  snme  able  theologian.  The  par¬ 
ticulars  mentioned  will  be  sufficient  for 
your  morning  occupation. 

In  the  evening,  when  at  home,  read  his¬ 
tory,  ancient  and  modern.  Cultivate  an 
acquaintance  with  the  best  English  classics. 
Bead  them  with  some  regard  to  your  own 
style.  And  if  yem  have  a  strong  predilec¬ 
tion  for  any  brunch  of  science,  literature, 
or  theology,  indulge  it,  at  least  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  and  endeavor  to  make  your¬ 
self  eminent  in  that  department.  Make 
some  experiment  in  writing  paragraphs  for 
the  periodical  press,  or  in  composing  a 
tract.  By  writing  a  good  evangelical  tract, 
you  may  bo  the  means  of  mi  ire  good  than 
by  preaching  all  your  life  ;  for  that  would 
live  when  you  were  dead. 

Do  not  be  idle  in  the  exercise  of  the 
ministry  which  you  have  received.  Your 
commission  reaJs  :  “  Be  instant  in  season, 
out  of  season,  reprove,  rebuke,  exhoil, 
with  all  long-suffei  ing  and  doctrine.”  Car¬ 
ry  the  Gospel  to  the  ignorant  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs  and  vicinity  of  B - .  Seek  a  bless¬ 

ing  and  expect  a  blessing  on  your  labors. 
Make  use  of  this  resting-time  to  cuitivate 
piety  in  your  own  heart ;  endeavor  to 
keep  up  communion  with  your  God  and 
Saviour.  Be  much  in  meditation,  self-ex¬ 
amination,  learn  more  and  more  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  self-denial.  Beware  of  being  guid¬ 
ed  and  governed  principally  by  a  regard 
to  your  own  ease  or  emolument.  For 
Christ’s  sake  be  willing  to  encounter  diffi¬ 
culties  and  to  endure  privations.  Think 
much  of  the  worth  of  the  soul,  and  e.xcrt 
all  your  energies  to  rescue  sinners  from 
ruin.  Be  not  afraid  to  g<»  to  any  ploct^ 
where.  Providence  opens  the  way.  Be 
sure  to  mark  the  leadings  of  Providence 
towards  you,  and  to  follow  the  path  indi- 
cate<l.  If  you,  through  inattention  and 
selfish  afTections,  take  a  c  urso  dilTerent 
from  that  iudi  vitod,  you  will  get  strangely 
entangled  and  bewildered  in  your  pilgrim¬ 
age,  and  may  never  enjoy  comfnrt,  or  be  of 
much  use  in  the  world.  Through  God’s 
blessings  we  are  all  well. 

I  am,  alToctionatsly,  yours,  &c. 


THE  EVENIKG  HALT. 

By  Adelaide  Stoat. 

One  showed  mo  a  picture  of  the  night— 

Its  early  coming  on 

Of  the  still  night  when  the  eve  halt  is  called. 

And  rest  of  even  won— 

Not  taken  yet.  The  lengthened  shadows  lie 
Upon  a  sandy  plain, 

And  by  the  camels  kneding  on  the  ground 
Their  loosened  packs  were  loin. 

The  burdens  they  must  lift  again  at  mom. 

And  take  up  every  day. 

And  as  I  watched  long  shadows  on  the  sand, 

1  said  “  Christ  takes  away 
The  load  wo  carry  when  wo  halt  at  night. 

Each  day  hath  its  own  weight— 

Wo  never  need  to  lift  it  up  again ; 

Each  day  should  keep  its  freight 

Of  care  and  labor,  but  its  march  once  o’er. 

And  its  full  burden  borne. 

How  our  hearts  lilt !  and  with  what  winged  feet 
We  pass  the  gates  of  morn  t 

Some  weight  is  sure  to  press,  some  load  to  grow 
More  heavy  every  hour 
After  the  day  break,  but  the  dawning  keeps 
Alway  his  secret  power. 

And  by  this  lifting  of  tlie  heart  at  morn 
It  is  made  separate 
From  all  the  burdens  of  me  yesterday. 

Dear  Christ,  we  fay  our  weight 

Of  care  upon  the  sands,  we  see  how  long 
Its  shadow  is,  but  when 
The  night  shuts  on  our  load,  we  never  need 
To  take  it  up  again ! 

We  lift  it  not  why  should  wo  so  indeed  ? 

The  camel  only  bears 
The  selfsame  load,  no  added  weight  at  all ; 

While  we  must  take  the  tears 

And  griefs  that  come  os  surely  us  the  day 
With  those  of  yoster  eve. 

If  Christ’s  sure  loosening  of  the  wearing  band 
Our  soul  will  not  receive. 


FOREIGN. 

Mr.  Varley  in  Aastralia. 

Mr.  Henry  Varley,  the  evangelist,  has 
been  laboring  for  months  in  Australia. 
He  has  been  persuaJed  to  remain  there, 
and  has  decided  to  locate  in  Melbourne, 
where  a  tabernacle  holding  5,000  persons 
is  to  be  built  for  him.  At  a  meeting  con¬ 
vened  for  tlie  purpose  he  gave  a  sketcli  of 
the  work  he  places  before  him  in  tlie  pro¬ 
posed  tabernacle.  Tlie  central  hall  is  to 
be  in  amphitheatre  style,  to  seat  between 
3,000  and  4,000.  The  front  a  palatial  coffee- 
house.  The  buildings  around  to  include 
the  comforts  and  access  jriej  of  a  working- 
man’s  club.  He  will  require  at  least  £20,- 
000. 

Gen.  RobertH. 

When  the  news  first  reached  England 
that  Gen.  Roberts  in  command  of  the 
forces  had  received  a  check  in  the  Peiwar 
Pass,  the  gravest  fears  were  expressed, 
more  especially  by  those  hostile  to  the 
present  government,  that  we  were  on  the 
eve  of  another  massacre  similar  to  that 
which  overtook  a  previous  British  expedi¬ 
tion  into  Afghanistan.  The  Peiwar  Pass, 
enormously  strong  by  nature,  was  defend¬ 
ed  by  an  Afghan  army  equal  in  strength 
to  Roberts’  column.  The  Afghans  not 
only  possessed  breech-loaders,  but  had 
eiglitecn  guns  of  modern  pattern  plaoeid  in 
position  to  sweep  the  most  exposed  parts 
of  the  Pass.  That  these  guns  were  well 
served  our  troops  had  already  discovered  ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Irom  the  front 
the  position  was  impregnable,  or  oiilj'  to 
be  taken  at  a  loss  of  life  frightful  to  con¬ 
template.  Gen.  Roberts  was  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and  by  a  well-conceived  and  ad¬ 
mirably-executed  turning  movement,  he 
surprised  the  Afghans  in  flank  and  rear, 
and  the  Peiwar,  with  eighteen  guns,  am¬ 
munition,  and  large  stores  of  all  kinds,  fell 
into  our  hands,  with  a  loss  of  only  eighty 
men. — London  paper. 

Lord  lieaoonatield  on  the  Jews. 

“  Perhaps,  too,”  rmnarks  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  “  in  this  enliglitened  age,  as  his  mind 
.ex||ip^,  as  betakes  a  comprehensive  view 
of^is  periofl  of  {ircgrcss,  tlie  pupil  of 
Moses  may  ask  himself  whether  all  the : 
princes  of  the  house  of  David  have  done 
so  much  for  the  Jews  as  that  Prince  who 
was  crucifletl  on  Galvary.  Had  it  not  been 
tor  Him  tho  Jews  would  have  been  com¬ 
paratively  unknown,  or  known  only  as  a 
high  Orienbil  civste  which  had  lost  its  coun¬ 
try.  Has  not  He  made  their  history  the 
most  famous  of  the  world  ?  Has  He  not 
vindicated  all  their  wrongs  ?  Has  He  not 
avenged  the  victory  of  Titus  and  conquer¬ 
ed  the  Caesars  ?  What  successes  did  they 
anticipate  from  their  Messiah  ’?  The  wild¬ 
est  dreams  of  their  rabbins  have  been  far 
exceeded.  Has  not  Jesus  conquered  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  changed  its  name  into  Chrisk'n- 
dom  ?  All  countries  that  refuse  the  Cross 
wither,  while  the  whole  of  the  new  world 
is  devoted  to  the  Semitic  principle  and  its 
most  glorious  otYsiiring,  the  Jewish  faith  ; 
and  the  time  will  come  when  the  vast  com¬ 
munities  and  (kuintiess  myriads  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  Australia,  looking  upon  Europe  as 
Europe  imw  looks  ujion  Greece,  and  won¬ 
dering  how  so  small  a  space  could  have 
achieved  such  great  deeds,  will  «till  find 
music  in  tlie  songs  of  Zion,  and  still  seek 
solace  in  the  parables  of  Galilee.” — London 
W’orld. 

RiRlitH  of  Pareiitn  ax  to  Kolifflous  Kducatlon. 

A  curious  question  was  passed  upon  by 
the  English  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  case  of 
Agar- Ellis  against  Lascelles,  namely,  as  to 
the  authority  of  a  father  to  control  the  re¬ 
ligious  education  of  his  children,  and  the 
effect  of  an  ante-nuptial  agreement  with 
the  mother  in  relation  to  such  education. 
In  this  case  the  father  was  a  Protestant 
and  the  mother  a  Roman  Catholic.  The 
father  endeavored  to  have  the  children 
educated  in  the  tenets  of  the  Protestant 
faith,  but  the  mother  without  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  father,  caused  them  to  be  bap¬ 
tized  as  Roman  Catholics,  and  to  attend 
the  services  of  that  Church.  The  father, 
settling  upon  eac-hof  the  children  a  om'tain 
sum,  caused  them  to  be  made  wards  of  j 
the  ciiurt,  and  procured  an  order  from  the  | 
Vice-Chancellor,  declaring  that  they  should  i 
be  brought  up  as  Protestants  and  restrain¬ 
ing  the  mother  from  taking  them  to  any 
Roman  Catholic  jilac'C  of  worship.  The 
mother  opposed  tliis  order,  cl  .iming  that 
she  agreed  to  the  marrii^o  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  relyi  g  on  a  promise  made  by  him 
to  her  and  to  her  relations^  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  brought  up  in  her  religious 
faith.  The  Court  of  Ajipeals  affirmed  the 
order  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  holding  that 
the  father  had  the  legal  right  to  bring  up 
the  children  in  his  own  faith,  and  that  he 
had  in  no  way  forfeited  or  abandoned  his 
authority.  The  decision  is  in  harmony 
with  the  general  rule,  that,  as  to  religious 
education,  the  child  is  to  be  edmxited  in 
the  religion  of  the  father. — Albany  Law 
Journal. 

Stanley's  Yonufj;  SavaRf. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  explorer 
Stanley,  on  his  return  from  his  discovery 
of  Livingstone,  brought  with  him  a  native 
negro,  named  Kalulu.  The  one  who  fol- 
liiwo  1  him  home  fr  un  his  '.-st  great  jour¬ 
ney  is  likely  to  excite  still  greater  atten¬ 
tion.  He  is  more  interesting  than  Kalulu, 
because  handsomer,  and  far  more  intelli¬ 
gent,  being  able  to  speak  and  write  Arabic, 
as  wed  as  his  own  language,  and  already 
quite  proficient  in  Eng  ish.  “Mama,  ma¬ 
ma  !  ”  is  his  oonstant  interjection  of  won¬ 
der  at  the  sights  of  civiliz  ation.  j 

Edward  King  writes  from  Paris  to  the 
Ik>stou  Journal :  A  young  savage  has  ar- 1 


rived  at  Paris  from  Africa,  to  join  Mr. 
Stanley,  and  I  have  had  tlie  pleasure  of 
presentation  to  the  swarthy  yt  uth,  who  is 
a  noble  in  far  Uganda,  whence  he  came. 
Kadu  was  a  page  of  the  Emperor  Mtesa, 
and  was  allowed  to  accompany  Mr.  Stan¬ 
ley  on  the  adventurms  journey  acrcss 
Africa.  He  assured  Stanley  after  he  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  London,  and  had  been 
in  Paris  for  a  day,  that  he  considered  the 
white  men  gods,  and  not  men. 

“At  least,  master,”  he  said,  “they  must 
be  spirits.” 

The  young  man  has  singularly  pleasant 
features.  He  is  not  in  any  sense  a  repul¬ 
sive  type,  but  on  the  contrary,  one  would 
imagine  that  he  had  been  fur  a  long  time 
in  contact  with  civilization,  unless  he  was 
assured  of  the  contrary.  His  eyes  are  as¬ 
tonishingly  soft  and  expressive,  and  his 
face  lights  up  so  that  it  is  quite  delightful 
to  observe,  when  he  is  pleased.  He  is  as 
black  as  black  can  be.  Kadu  will  take 
back  to  Uganda  a  tale  wliich  will  make 
the  African  emperor  open  his  eyes  wider 
than  ever  before.  The  thing  which  chiefly 
confounded  Kadu  was  Stanley’s  answer 
when  he  asked  him  “  Is  this  your  couiitry, 
then  ?  ” 

“  No,”  was  the  response ;  “  my  country 
is  still  far  away,  across  another  great  sea.” 
“  Mama !  mama !  ”  cried  Kadu  again,  with 
a  certain  accent  of  despair. 

The  German  Emprefts. 

The  Tribune,  in  a  despatch  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  has  an  extract  from  a  letter  from 
our  late  Minister  to  Germany,  written  on 
the  1st  of  July  last,  and  containing  an  ^- 
count  of  a  very  interesting  interview  with 
the  German  Empress.  The  visit  to  the 
palace  was  made  while  the  Emperor  was 
suffering  from  the  wounds  he  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  assassin,  and  as  the  Em¬ 
press  spoke  in  his  name,  the  sentiments  of 
peace  and  good-will  toward  this  country 
which  she  expressed  will  be  read  with 
great  pleasure  by  all  Americans : 

“  From  the  absence  of  certain  customary 
formalities  on  reaching  the  palace,  and 
the  quiet  manner  of  my  reception,  I  sus¬ 
pect  tliat  it  was  meant  to  be  private  quite 
as  much  as  official.  The  Empress  took 
occasion  to  express  to  me  the  Emperor’s 
interest  in  General  Grant’s  hiskTy,  his  de¬ 
sire  to  meet  him  personally,  and  liis  great 
regret  that  this  was  now  impossible.  Her 
words  and  manner  implied  an  authoriza¬ 
tion  that  I  should  repeat  these  expressions 
to  General  Grant.  She  then  spoke  very 
freely  and  feedingly  of  the  disturbances  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  distress  of  the  laboring 
classes,  declared  her  belief  that  a  period  of 
peace  would  be  the  best  remedy,  and  final¬ 
ly  said  :  ‘  The  Emperi  r  knew  that  I  sin  -uld 
see  you  to-day.  He  has  the  peace  of  the 
world  at  heart,  and  he  desires  nothing  so 
much  as  the  establishment  of  friendship 
between  nations.  I  ask  you  to  make  it 
your  task  to  promote  the  existing  friend¬ 
ship  between  your  country  and  ours.  You 
cannot  do  abetter  work,  and  we  shall  most 
heartily  unite  with  you  in  doing  it.  This 
is  the  Emperor’s  message  to  you,  and  he 
asked  me  to  give  it  to  you  in  Ids  name  as 
well  as  my  own.’  She  bowed  and  left  me. 
The  deep,  earnest,  pathetic  tones  of  her 
voice  impressed  me  profoundly.  I  kept 
her  words  carefully  in  my  memory,  and 
have  repeated  them  with  only  such  chang¬ 
es  as  the  translation  makes  necessary.” 
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Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

O/fice,  No,  135  Broadway. 


Fiftieth  Semi-Annual  Satement, 

Showing  tha  Condition  of  tha  Company  on  tlM  lit 
day  of  July,  1878. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  -  -  -  -  $3,000,000  00 
Uodorve  far  Ke-insurance.  -  1,70.5, 099  50 


Reserve  for  Re-insurance,  -  1,<‘.»»,<»99  50 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses,  200,181  28 
Net  Surplus,  ------  1,179,042  88 

Total  Assets,  -  -  -  $6,180,878  18 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  In  Banks . S‘Z46,115  #5 

Bonils  nnil  Morticngcs,  beln« 
first  lirn  on  Real  Bsiale  worth 

§4,315,000  ...  . '4,0*4,553  00 

United  States  Stocks  (market 

valnr). . 3.060,6*5  00 

Bank  Stocks .  *4*  50 

Stale  nod  Municipal  Bonds .  100,*06  00 

Lonns  on  Stocks,  pnynble  on 
demand  (mwrket  value  of  se- 

cnrlties,  §3*4,587.501 . *43,665  47 

Interest  dne.  l*it  July,  1878 .  6*,*03  61 

Bninnee  In  hnods  of  Agents....  144,0*3  74 

Kent  Estate .  1».*S8  5 

Premiums  due  nnd  nncoilccl* 
cd  on  Policies  Issued  at  this 
offlee...... . . . 7,050  01 

Totnl .  §6,180,673  16 

CHAS.  J.  MABTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  'WASHB'D’&X,  Secretary. 

C  O  N  T I  isr  E  T.AL 

(FIRE) 

nrSTTllAlTCE  CmPAITY, 

100  &  102  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Cash  Assets,  July  1,  1878 . S3.*04,8O6  4* 

Claims  for  losses,  dividends,  etc,  198,117  6* 

Capital  (paid  up  in  ca.sli) .  1,000,000  OO 

Unearned  Reserved  Fund .  1,000,170  *3 

Net  Surplus .  l,006gS18  57 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Cor.  COURT  &  MONTAGUE  STREETS,  BROOKLYN 
m  BROADWAY,  BROOKLYN,  E.  D. 
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GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

U.  11.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 

SAMUEL  D.  BAB(X)CK,  LAWRENCE  TURNURB, 
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WELLINGTON  CLAPP, 


THEODORE  I.  HUSTED,  HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 


[E.stablishe<l  40  years.] 

Authorized  Reprints 

(Without  abrldgmont  or  alteratlou) 


WM.  H.  CASWELL, 

D.  H.  ARNOLD, 

W'M.  .M.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN, 
JA8.  FREELAND, 
SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED, 
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HIRAM  BARNEY, 
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Sec  Agency  Dept. 
CHAS.  H.  DUKiHER, 
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JOHN  PAINE, 
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DANIEL  8.  MILLER, 
JOHN  H.  EARLE, 

HENRY  EYRE, 

CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
WM.  H.  HURLBUT, 
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JAOOB  WENDELL, 

JNO.  F.  SLATER, 

CYRUS  PECK. 

Secretary. 

A.  M.  KIRBY, 

Sec.  Local  D«pL 


Eni\Bi'R({H,  \vML\srER,  mm  qiarterly  I 

and  BRITISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEWS. 

AND 

BLAdiWOOD'S  EniNBlROH  HAO.AZIVE. 

Subecriptlon,  ?4  a  year  for  anyone;  $15  tor  the  Five. 
Less  than  half  the  price  of  the  English  editions.  Circulars 
with  full  details  may  be  had  on  application. 

The  Leonard  Scotl  Puhlishing  Co., 

41  Barclay  Street,  New  York, 

NOW  R  E  A.  D  Y  . 


WESTMIBSTER  OUESTION  BOOK 


For  1879. 


It  Is  a  complete  Manual  for  the  use  of  Teachers  nnd 
Scholars,  with  Maps,  HeU  s  to  Study,  Q  esUone,  Refer¬ 
ences,  &c.,  Ac.  It  also  tak.'s  up  tho 

KHOKTEK  CATECHISM 
systematically,  with  analysis  and  exposition.  It  Is  as 
cheap  as  it  la  good. 

Price . 16  Cents,  net. 

AS*  Sabbath  Schools  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending 
their  orders  as  early  as  possible. 


REDUCTIONJF  PRICES. 

The  Board  takes  pleasure  In  announcing  a  VERY 
GREAT  REDUCTION  in  the  PRICES  of  their 
SMALLER  BOOKS,  thus  enabling  the  purchase 
of  a  larger  number  of  volumes  for  a  much  smaller 
sum  of  money. 

Full  Catalogues,  at  the  Reduced  Prices,  will  be 
furnished  FREE,  on  application  to 

.JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Busint'ss  Sup’t,  j 
Presbyterian  Eoard  of  Publication, 

13:t4  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 


WANTED  ^Tor“‘"  THE  PICTORIAL 

BIBLE  COMMENTATOR. 

Contains  1,018  Pages,  47.5  illustrations  and  Maps. 
Pronounced  by  scholars  the  most  complete  and  com¬ 
prehensive  (Commentary  on  the  entire  Scriptures  (In 
one  Vol.)  ever  published.''  There  Is  nothing  like  It; 
and  but  few  Commeutaiors  In  jKipular  use.  Price, 
iili,3.76.  This  is  a  FAMILY  book.  It  answers  every 
objection  of  the  Skeptic.  Bhctra  Terms.  Send  for 
particulars.  BRADLEY,  GARRETSON  &  CO., 
titt  N.  4tli  Street,  Plilladclphia,  Pa. 

ROYAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY'I 

OF  LIVEBPOOL  and  LONDON. 

Established  184). 

HE.5D  OFFICE  FOR  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT, 

66  Wall  St.,  New  York,  i 


STATEMENT,  JANUARY  1st,  1877. 
Subscribed  (Capital . 60,(151, 5| 

Of  which  there  is  paid-up  in  Cosh .  l,'*47.fl 

Net  Fire  Surplus. . .1l6,3St^| 

Surplus  for  Fire  Policy  Holders . 

The  Royal  Insurance  Company 
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the  world. 

U.  8.  BRANCH. 
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Total  Assets,  -  -  -  $1,621,698  48 
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United  Slates. 

;  B.  S.  WkUm,  PresHfent 
i  1.  BfiMSFiY  LME,  Secretary.  H 
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T  H 

PENNSYLYANI J 

I'ire  Insurance  Company, 

No.  510  Walnut  St,  PhUadelp^fl 

Capital, . 

Total  liabilities,  including  Capital  1,179,31^^1 
Net  Surplus, .  545,16^^1 

Total  Assets, . $1,724,481^| 

JOHN  DEVEREUX,  President.  " 

WM.  G.  CROWELL,  Secretary. 

JOHN  S.  THOMSON,  Aae't  Seeretary 

THE  J 

Washington  Life  lnsiir||^H 

NEW 

Office:  COAL 


Asftets  $6,£^ 


The  Tariir  of  Rates  In  this, 
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THE  rUKEBAL  OF  HEirKT  WELLS. 

[We  give  elsewhere  a  sketch,  from  the  pen  of 
President  Frisbie  of  Wells  Colley,  of  its  Founder, 
who  in  hlB  lifetime  was  looked  upon  as  a  public 
benefactor;  and  whose  recent  death  abroad,  is 
mourned  as  a  public  loss.  To  complete  that 
sketch,  we  add  the  following  brief  notice  of  the 
services  with  which  this  good  man  was  laid  in  his 
grave.— Ed.  Eva*.] 

The  funeral  services  in  memory  of  the 
late  Henry  Wells  were  held  in  Aurora,  on 
Tuesday,  the  31st  ult.  The  occasion  drew  a 
large  attendance  from  the  neighborhood 
and  from  distant  places,  representing  not 
only  the  friendships,  but  the  business  con¬ 
nections  —  which  in  Mr.  Wells’s  case  were 
usually  friendships — of  the  deceased  in  the 
various  enterprises  with  which  he  had  been 
so  long  and  prominently  associated. 

The  services  at  the  house  were  conducted 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Wiliiam  Aikman,  the  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  which  Mr.  Wells 
was  a  member.  After  these  services  the 
funeral  cortege  accompanied  the  remains  to 
the  church,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
distant,  the  road  commanding  a  view  of  Cay¬ 
uga  Lake  sleeping  in  the  Winter  sunshine. 
The  beautiful  edifice  was  still  in  its  Christ¬ 
mas  attire.  The  decorations  were  retained, 
and,  with  a  few  appropriate  and  tasteful 
fioral  offerings,  gave  an  aspect  of  cheerfulness 
to  the  scene  which  was  in  entire  accordance 
with  the  joyous  character  of  Mr.  Wells,  and 
were  understood  to  refiect  what  would  have 
been  his  wishes  had  he  been  present  to  ex¬ 
press  them. 

Just  before  the  funeral  services  began,  a 
delegation  of  four  young  ladies  of  Wells  Col¬ 
lege  placed,  with  touching  impressiveness, 
fiowers  and  ripened  wheat  upon  the  casket  as 
it  lay  in  front  of  the  pulpit.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  organ  voluntary  and  an  anthem 
by  a  quartette  of  voices.  A  selection  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  was  read  by  Rev.  Mr.  Casey  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Episcopal  Church,  after  which  the 
congregation  sang  the  favorite  hymn  of  Mr. 
Wells,  “  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee.” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Chas.  Hawley  of  Auburn,  for 
many  years  an  intimate  friend  and  associate 
of  Mr.  Wells  in  his  college  work,  delivered 
the  memorial  discourse.  It  was  an  eloquent, 
chaste,  discriminating  and  appreciative  dc- 
liaeation  of  Mr.  Wells'  character  and  life 
work,  as  a  man  and  as  a  Christian. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  Aikman,  and  the 
procession  was  formed  and  moved  toward  the 
cemetery,  a  short  distance  from  the  village. 
Dr.  Aikman  conducted  the  services  at  the 
grave,  and  the  remains  were  laid  away  in  the 
family  lot. 

The  removal  of  Mr.  Wells  has  left  a  great 
vacancy  in  Aurora.  His  name  and  repu¬ 
tation  are  world -wide,  but  what  perhaps 
comes  more  touchingly  to  those  who  love 
him  most,  is  the  universal  sorrow  in  the 
place  where  for  twenty  years  and  more  he  has 
had  his  home.  There  he  is  mourned  by  all 
classes.  There  are  no  words  referring  to 
him,  but  those  of  respect  and  affection,  and 
every  one  feels  his  loss  as  that  of  a  public 
spirited  citizen,  a  generous  employer,  a  kind 
and  sympathetic  Christian  friend. 


DEATH  OF  CALEB  CUSHIHO. 

Caleb  Cushing  died  at  his  home  in  New- 
buryport.  Mass.,  on  Thursday,  Jan.  2d.  He 
was  born  at  Salisbury,  Mass.,  Jan.  17th,  1800, 
the  son  of  a  wealthy  ship-owner,  and  receiv¬ 
ed  every  advantage,  graduating  at  Harvard 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  fulfilling  a  tutor¬ 
ship  for  two  years.  He  subsequently  studied 
law,  and  was  sent  to  the  Legislature.  In 
1829  he  wont  to  Europe,  and  was  absent  two 
years,  publishing  two  books  on  his  return, 
one  on  Spain,  and  the  other  on  the  accession 
of  Louis  Phillippe  to  the  throne  of  France. 
In  1833  he  was  sent  to  the  Massachusetts  Leg¬ 
islature  again,  and  in  1835  was  elected  to 
Congress  as  a  Henry  Clay  Whig,  and  remain¬ 
ed  there  for  eight  years,  and  until  he  became 
very  unpopular  by  going  over  to  what  was 
then  stigmatized  as  the  “  Tyler  party.”  Re¬ 
jected  by  the  Senate  majority  as  manager  of 
the  nation's  finances,  he  was  accepted  as 
Minister  to  China,  and  in  1844  negotiated  an 
important  treaty — the  first  between  China 
and  the  United  States.  He  returned  to  New- 
buryport  in  1846,  and  the  welcome  of  his  ad¬ 
miring  fellow-citizens  took  the  form  of  a  re- 
election  to  the  Legislature,  which  was  re¬ 
peated  three  or  four  times  in  subsequent 
years.  In  1846  he  raised  a  regiment  for  the 
Mexican  war,  equipped  it  with  his  own  mo¬ 
ney,  and  commanded  it  as  Colonel.  He  was 
AUorney-General  of  the  United  States  during 
the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Pierce,  and  presided 
at  thfc  Convention  which  nominated  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  for  President  in  1860.  He  was 
also  President  of  the  Baltimore  Convention 
two  months  later,  and  supported  Breckin¬ 
ridge.  He  was  sent  to  South  Carolina  to 
confer  with  the  seeeders  bj*  President  Bu¬ 
chanan.  In  1866  Mr.  Cushing  was  appointed 
by  President  Johnson  one  of  the  three  Com¬ 
missioners  to  revise  and  codify  the  laws  of 
the  United  States.  General  Grant  also  ap¬ 
pointed  him  as  one  of  the  counsel  for  the 
United  States  at  the  Geneva  Conference  for 
settling  our  dispute  with  England  over  the 
Alabama  claims.  On  his  return  from  Geneva 
Mr.  Cushing  wrote  a  review  of  the  question, 
entitled  The  Treaty  of  Washington,  in  which 
he  severely  criticised  Sir  Alexander  Cock- 
burn.  From  this  time  on  Mr.  Cushing  was  a 
constant  and  valued  adviser  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  a  service  for  which  his  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  international  law  and  his 
diplomatic  tact  well  equipped  him. 

Mr.  Cushing  was  a  fine  scholar,  speaking 
several  modem  languages  fiuently,  and  it  is 
affirmed  that  he  could  argue,  with  all  the  in¬ 
genuity  and  force  of  a  gifted  mind,  either 
side,  or  both,  of  any  question  of  law  or  relig¬ 
ion,  but  was  utterly  unable  to  tell  which  was 
the  right  one.  The  following  example  of  Mr. 
Cushing’s  great  energy  and  ability  is  given  in 

he  course  of  an  article  in  the  Boston  Herald : 

He  was  appointed  Minister  to  China  at  a 
-time  when  there  was  no  treaty  betwe*’n  that 
Empire  and  any  country,  except  England. 
There  were  no  steamboats  in  those  days. 
This  extraordinary  man,  with  the  marvellous 
knowledge  of  international  law,  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  went  up  the  Mediterranean,  journey¬ 
ed  through  Europe  and  India  to  China,  es¬ 
tablished  a  treaty,  and  made  the  reluctant 
pig-tails  accept  it,  came  back  across  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  landed  at  San  Francisco ;  went  to  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  helped  to  smooth  diplomatic  mat¬ 
ters  there,  returning  to  Washington  in  eigh¬ 
teen  months  after  his  departure  therefrom. 
He  then  visited  hie  home  at  Newburyport. 
The  English  Ambassador,  on  coming  back  to 
England  from  his  successful  mission  in  China, 
was  courted,  feted,  and  **  addresstnl  by  all 
the  commercial  people  of  England ;  yet,  al¬ 
though  the  English  complained  that  Cushing’s 
American  treaty  was  much  more  favorable. 


not  the  slightest  notice  was  taken  of  him  by 
the  merchants  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
New  York  or  Boston,  as  he  passed  through 
these  cities  on  his  way  home,  so  bitter  was 
the  feeling  against  John  Tyler,  who  appoint¬ 
ed  him.  Cushing  had  the  adjustment  of  our 
relations  with  the  United  States  of  Columbia 
to  handie  some  years  ago,  and  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  there ;  and  although  nearly  seven¬ 
ty  years  old  at  the  time,  he  travelled  500 
miles  on  horseback  in  search  of  that  wander¬ 
ing  Government. 

The  death  of  Colonel  Walton  Dwight  of 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  will  be  remembered  on 
account  of  the  large  sum  in  which  his  life  was 
insured,  aggregating  over  $250,000.  The  will 
of  the  deceased  has  just  been  admitted  to  pro¬ 
bate.  By  it  about  $150,000  go  to  his  wife  and 
son,  and  the  remainder  is  given  to  his  unse¬ 
cured  creditors,  to  relatives  in  sums  of  $250 
to  $1,000  each,  and  to  certain  charities. 
Among  the  bequests  is  one  of  $1,000  to  the 
journalists  of  Binghamton  for  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  an  annual  dinner  which  Colonel 
Dwight  always  gave  the  fraternity. 


mXf 

NEW  YORK. 

Brooklyn. — Dr.  Joseph  T.  Duryea  was  re¬ 
cently  elected  second  Vice  President  of  the 
Citizens’  Law  and  Order  League,  the  objects 
of  which  organization  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Society  which  Dr.  Crosby 
heads  so  efficiently  in  New  York.  Dr.  Durj’ca 
has  written  the  following  acceptance  to  Mr. 
Oliver  Cotter : 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  3. 

My  Dear  Brother :  Your  letter  of  Dec.  31  is  at 
hand.  ...  I  heartily  approve  of  the  principles 
and  methods  set  forth  in  your  description  of  the 
policy  of  your  Society.  However  much  I  have  dif¬ 
fered  in  doctrine  from  some  of  my  brethren,  I 
make  no  issue  with  them  in  point  of  practice.  I 
am  desirous  of  doing  all  in  my  power  to  abate  the 
enormous  and  de.adlyevil  in  thebest  way.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  coO^rate  with  the  SocieW  in  all  ways  in 
my  power.  The  only  hesitation  I  feel  is  in  my 
respect  to  the  propriety  of  taking  an  official  posi¬ 
tion.  I  fear  1  may  not  be  able  to  render  service 
enough  to  justify  so  much  responsibility  and 
prominence.  The  pastoral  labors  are  constant, 
and  in  my  way  of  doing  things,  severe,  and  I  have 
several  matters  on  hand  beside.  1  teach  in  one  of 
our  schools,  and  in  the  Sunday-school  Teachers’ 
Institute,  and  prepare  the  expositions  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Series  of  Sunday-school  Lessons  for  the 
Board  of  Publication  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
These  duties,  with  family  cares,  call  for  the  most 
of  my  time.  If  you  think  I  can  conscientiously  at¬ 
tempt  the  duties  connected  with  the  position  in 
the  Society  which  you  propose  me  to  fill,  I  shall  bo 
glad  to  allow  my  name  to  stand  as  it  is  now  placed 
on  the  list  of  Vice  Presidents.  It  surely  behooves 
all  good  men  and  true  men  to  l>and  together  for 
the  suppression  of  this  great,  and  I  fear,  growing 
evil.  Tne  man  who  cannot  give  up  his  time  in 
face  of  it,  is  already  in  an  equivocal  position,  and 
perhaps  perilous  condition.  The  man  who  will 
not  exert  nis  Influence  in  the  wisest  way  he  knows 
is  negligent  of  a  serious  responsibility.  Yours, 
most  fraternally,  Joseph  T.  Dubtea. 

Boonville. — A  twelve  years’  pastorate  has 
just  terminated.  Rev.  J.  R.  Lewis,  although  1 
one  of  the  youngest  men  in  the  Presbytery, 
was  one  of  the  oldest  pastors — that  is,  he  had 
been  longest  pastor  of  the  same  church  of 
any  one  in  his  Presbytery,  and  longer  than 
any  one  had  ever  been  over  that  church.  Dur¬ 
ing  all  these  years  the  relation  between  him 
and  his  people  has  been  of  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  character.  The  pastor  leaves  them  for 
another  field  with  sincere  reluctance;  while 
his  people,  in  a  public  meeting,  unanimously 
declare  that  they  consent  with  the  utmost  re¬ 
gret  to  the  separation.  They  say  “  His  emi¬ 
nent  pulpit  ministrations  and  devoted  pastor¬ 
al  services  are  most  fully  appreciated  by  us, 
and  we  part  with  him  realizing  that  our  loss 
may  never  be  made  good  to  us,  but  prayer¬ 
fully  trusting  that  his  future  maybe  useful, 
happy,  and  prosperous.”  Well  may  that  pas¬ 
tor  be  congratulated  who  can  leave  his  pulpit 
after  so  long  a  service  to  them,  with  such  a 
testimonial  of  affection  and  esteem.  The  re¬ 
tiring  pastor  commenced  his  services  in  his 
new  charge  in  Mexico,  N.  Y.,  with  the  first 
Sabbath  of  the  New  Year.  May  the  Great 
Head  of  the  Church  bless  him  abundantly  in 
his  new  field,  and  may  his  now  shepherdless 
people  soon  be  happily  directed  in  the  choice 
of  his  successor ! 

The  Presbytery  of  Utica  at  its  late  meeting 
in  that  city,  passed  the  following  resolutions, 
which  will  be  read  with  Interest,  as  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  faithful  and  successful  labors 
[  of  a  co-presbyter :  | 

Resolved,  That  in  consenting  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  pastoral  relation  l>etween  Rev.  John  R. 
Lewis  and  the  church  of  Boonville,  the  Presbytery 
express  their  deep  regret  at  the  dissolution  of  a  re¬ 
lation  which  has  so  long  and  so  hamiily  existed. 

Resolved,  That  in  parting  with  Brother  Lewis 
we  place  on  record  our  high  appreciation  of  his 
character  as  an  eloquent  preacher,  faithful  pastor 
and  brother  belovM,  and  that  our  hearty  good 
wishes  shall  follow  him  for  his  usefulness  and 
happiness  in  the  Held  to  which  he  goes. 

Evolved,  That  the  Stated  Clerk  be  instructed  in 
making  out  his  certificate  of  dismission,  to  attach 
this  minute  to  the  .same. 

B.  P.  WiixocGHBT,  Permanent  Clerk. 

Westfield. — We  arc  in  receipt  of  the  Order 
of  Service  for  New  Year’s  in  this  church,  of 
which  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Stowits  is  pastor.  It 
appears  to  have  been  arranged  by  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  schooi.  Mr.  C.  P.  Skinner, 
who  is  absent  in  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  The 
several  Scripture  readings  in  concert,  and 
suitable  portions  of  hymns,  are  arranged  un¬ 
der  the  following  heads,  viz :  Confession, 
Conversion;  Prayer,  Praise;  Service,  Salva¬ 
tion. 

Dion.— Rev.  Albert  F.  Lyle  has  become  the 
pastor  of  the  Presbytt'rian  church  at  Ilion, 
and  shoul(|  be  addressed  there. 

Akron. — Rev.  J.  E.  Long,  late  of  Preble, 
should  now  be  a<ldn«sed  at  Akron,  Erie  coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Newark. — The  Advertiser  says  that  the 
members  of  the  South  Park  Church  (Dr.  Wil¬ 
son’s)  are  evidently  in  earnest  in  their  en¬ 
deavors  to  put  the  church  on  a  .solid  financial 
footing.  Last  year  they  raised  above  all  run¬ 
ning  expenses  $7,783.44,  which  was  used  in 
taking  up  $4,000  notes,  in  paying  $1,527.12 
interest,  and  in  reducing  the  church  mortgage 
$2,000.  This  left  the  debt  outstanding  at 
$19,250,  including  $6,000  mortgage  on  the 
church,  $4,000  on  the  chapel,  $8,000  on  the 
parsonage,  and  $1,250  notes  and  unpaid  bills. 
The  total  reduction  of  debt  during  the  past 
year  was  $6,256.32.  It  is  proposed  to  raise 
$8,000  during  the  current  year,  exclusive  of 
pew  rents.  About  one-half  of  this  has  been 
a.ssured  in  case  the  church  mortgage  is  re¬ 
moved.  At  a  church  meeting,  Dec.  28,  it  was 
resolved  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  that  at  no  future  time  shall  any  mort¬ 
gage  be  placed  on  the  church  edifice,  or  any 
expenditure  incurre<i  likely  to  lead  thereto. 

Atlantic  City. — The  chapel  just  completed  at 
the  side  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  .1.,  will  be  dedicated  Jan.  14.  1879,  at 
eleven  o’clock  A.  M.  Dr.  J.  Fewsmith  of 
Newark  is  expected  to  preach  the  sermon. 
The  committee  of  arrangements  extend  a  gen¬ 
eral  invitation. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Erie. — Rev.  Solon  Cobb,  late  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  in  Jacksonville,  Flori¬ 
da,  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Central  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  in  Erie,  Dec.  26.  The  ser¬ 
mon  on  The  Dignity  and  Joy  of  the  Ministry, 
was  by  Prof.  H.  Mead  of  Oberlin.  Rev.  Dr. 
Fullerton  of  Erie  gave  the  charge  to  the  pas¬ 
tor,  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Edwards  the  charge  to  the 
people. 

MARYLAND. 

“The  Presbyterian  Pastoral”  presents  its 
third  annual  number  with  the  new  year;  and 
Pastor  W.  W.  Heberton  has  made  it  an  inter¬ 
esting  number,  of  special  value  to  the  good 
people  of  the  Elkton  Presbyterian  church, 
Maryland.  The  year  has  been  a  prosperous 
one,  and  especially  successful  in  the  effort  to 
greatly  lessen  the  debt  obligations  of  the 
church. 

THE  CAROLINAS. 

Synod  of  Atlantic. — Secretary  Rev.  A.  C.  Mc¬ 
Clelland  and  Rev.  Dr.  Swift  of  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
were  at  the  recent  meeting  of  this  Synod, 
which  body,  we  observe,  took  action  “heart¬ 
ily  approving  the  disposition  which  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  has  made  of  the  work  among 
the  Freedmen.”  This  must  have  been  very 
gratifying,  if  not  at  all  surprising,  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  visiting  brethren. 

OHIO. 

Glendale. — ^The  congregation  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church  in  this  place  (a  suburban  vil¬ 
lage  in  which  many  business  men  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  who  wish  to  avoid  tlie  smoke  and  soot, 
the  beer-drinking  and  Sabbath  desecration, 
and  other  evil  infiuences  of  the  city,  have 
fixed  their  homes)  was  much  surprised  at  the 
announcement  made  from  the  pulpit  on  a  re¬ 
cent  Sabbath  morning,  that  the  pastor.  Rev. 
W.  H.  Babbitt,  requested  the  congregation  to 
unite  with  him  in  an  application  to  Presby¬ 
tery  to  dissolve  the  pastoral  relation.  Mr. 
Babbitt  came  to  us  more  than  eleven  years 
ago  from  the  church  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  pastorate  here,  the  membership  has 
more  than  doubled;  a  new  church  building 
of  greater  size  has  been  -erected ;  benevolent 
contributions,  the  missionary  spirit,  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  church  in  its  work  have  in¬ 
creased  in  like  proportion.  A  congregation 
composed  to  a  considerable  extent  of  those 
whose  denominational  preferences  are  differ¬ 
ent  from  ours,  has  during  all  these  years  re¬ 
mained  in  harmony;  and  his  ministry  has 
been  marked  by  a  faithfulness  and  sympathy, 
alike  with  rich  and  poor,  with  old  and  young, 
which  has  warmly  attached  to  him  the  great 
majority  of  his  people.  This  was  strongly 
manifested  at  a  congregational  meeting  call¬ 
ed  to  consider  his  request.  By  a  vote,  taken 
by  ballot,  of  115  to  15,  the  congregation  re¬ 
fused  to  unite  with  him  in  asking  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  pastoral  relation,  and  by  a  nearly 
equal  majority,  he  was  requested  to  withdraw 
his  letter  of  resignation,  and  remain  with  us. 
We  await  his  decision  with  much  anxiety,  be¬ 
lieving  that  his  departure  at  this  time  would 
be  a  loss  not  easily  repaired.  G. 

[Mr.  Babbitt  left  an  excellent  reputation  >>ehind 
him  when  he  removed  to  Glendale,  and  wo  do  not 
wonder  at  the  strong  attachment  of  his  present 
charge.  Ho  is  an  able  and  faithful  pastor  and 
preacher.— Ed.  Evan.] 

Bloomingbnrg. — The  Rev.  F.  V.  King  has  re¬ 
signed  his  charge  at  Hanging  Rock,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  a  call  to  Bloomingburg,  Ohio,  where 
his  mail  matter  should  be  directed. 

MICHIGAN. 

Kalamazoo. — The  Rev.  John  D.  McCord,  late 
of  Allegan,  has  removed  to  Kalamazoo,  where 
his  letters  should  be  addressed.  Of  the 
Church  prospects  there  he  writes :  “  The  out¬ 
look  hero  is  very  encouraging.  Prayer-meet¬ 
ings,  Sabbath-school,  and  Sabbath  congrega¬ 
tions  are  increasing  nicely,  and  better  than 
all,  God’s  Spirit  is  evidently  moving  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  We  expect  several  ad¬ 
ditions  next  Sabbath.  There  is  only  one 
church  here,  and  there  are  150  families  and 
600  souls  within  the  limits  of  the  society, 
most  of  whom  attend  divine  service  with  us. 
This  whole  community  has  been  permeated 
by  the  Gospel  leaven,  as  it  has  been  preached 
by  Brother  Bradley  for  thirty-four  years,  and 
by  that  second  Paul,  Brother  Calvin  Clark  for 
six  years  before. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Saugerties. — The  Sunday-school  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  church  had  a  very  pleasant  gath¬ 
ering  on  Christmas  night.  A  sound  and 
sober  address  by  the  Rev.  N.  F.  Nickerson 
of  Malden  was  a  principal  feature  of  the  oc¬ 
casion,  fine  singing  preceding  and  following 
it.  Rev.  J.  M.  Wolcott  also  spoke  briefly, 
complimenting  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  J.  K. 
Merritt,  under  whom  the  school  had  grown 
from  about  30  to  160  scholars,  and  later  on  B. 
M.  Coon,  Esq.,  in  behalf  of  his  officers  and 
teachers,  presented  him  with  the  “Oxford 
Teachers’  Reference  Bible.”  The  scholars 
also  were  each  presented  with  a  handsome 
leather-bound,  gilt-edged,  tuck  Testament 
and  chromo  by  Santa  Claus ! 

METHODIST. 

New  Jersey  Methodism  had  a  review  on  Sal)- 
bath,  the  occasion  being  the  seventieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  dedication  of  their  Halsey- 
street  church  in  Newark,  the  services  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  entire  week.  One  of  the  former 
pastors  is  to  preach  each  evening,  precedence 
being  given  in  the  order  of  their  appointment. 
At  the  morning  service,  Sunday,  Rev.  Anthony 
Atwood,  who  is  the  oldest  living  pastor  of  the 
church,  preached  on  “The  Mission  of  Meth¬ 
odism  in  New  Jersey.”  This  is  the  oldest 
Methodist  church  in  the  eastern  section  of 
New  Jersey,  and  the  mother  of  all  the  Newark 
Methodist  churches.  The  first  step  in  organ- 1 
ization  was  taken  in  1806,  by  Rev.  David 
Bartine,  the  father  of  Rev.  Dr.  Bartine 
of  Orange.  The  prevailing  sentiment  was 
not  friendly  at  that  day,  and  the  early 
struggks  of  David  Bartine’s  “class”  were 
many  and  liard.  The  class  grew,  however, 
till,  in  1808,  it  had  become  so  large*,  numeri¬ 
cally,  as  to  justify  the  election  of  a  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  persons  chosen  were  Joseph 
Sandford,  John  Williams,  Aaron  Baldwin, 
Thomas  Taylor,  Ebenezer  B.  McLean,  Holeart 
Little,  and  Richard  Leaycraft.  Twelve  days 
later  the  cornerstone  of  a  church  building 
was  laid,  Ezekiel  Cooper,  of  the  Methodist 
Book  Concern,  preaching  the  sermon.  In 
1829  the  original  building  was  enlarged,  and 
was  further  improved  by  [he  construction,  in 
the  basement,  of  a  room  for  Sunday-school 
purjwses.  The  Sabbath-school  had  been  start¬ 
ed  in  1819  by  Mrs.  Cross.  The  first  classes 
met  in  the  kitchen  of  her  house,  which  stood 
where  No.  615  Broad  street  now  is.  The 
class-meetings  were  afterward  held  in  the  gal¬ 
lery  of  the  churcli,  from  which  they  were,  in 
1829,  transferred  to  the  basement.  In  1851, 


the  old  Wesley  chapel,  as  it  w.is  called,  was 
taken  down,  and  the  present  brick  structure 
completed  on  its  site  in  1852.  In  its  early 
history,  the  church  was  a  part  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethtown  circuit.  In  1819  it  became  a  sta¬ 
tion.  From  the  congregation  thus  formed, 
Methodism  grew  with  the  city,  until,  at  pres¬ 
ent,  in  the  seventeen  Methodist  churches  of 
Newark,  there  are  over  6,000  communicants. 
The  Franklin-street  congregation  was  the 
first  off-shoot,  and  then  came  the  Clinton- 
street  church  worshippers.  Rev.  J.  H.  Dally 
is  the  present  pastor  of  the  church. 

LUTHERAN. 

Four  Lutheran  Almanacs  have  been  issued  for 
1879,  two  in  English  and  two  in  German. 
Each  of  them  seems  to  have  been  compiled 
independently,  and  no  two  of  them  agree. 
Thus  the  whole  number  of  communicants  is 
given  as  676,559,  679,728,  696,420,  and  808,- 
428.  Even  the  number  of  synods,  which 
ought  to  be  easily  ascertainable,  is  variously 
stated  as  56,  57,  and  59. 


“A  PERFECT  MASTER  OF  HIS  PROFESSION.” 

[The  impostor  referred  to  below  is  evidently  the 
two-dollar  scoundrel  encountered  by  Dr.  Spmgue 
of  Detroit,  as  recently  noticed  in  those  columns. 
He  appears  to  have  i  educed  his  demands  by  about 
fifty  per  cent,  as  he  left  the  East  and  entered  the 
great  Central  Northwest  of  the  country— as  if  for¬ 
sooth  that  section  was  not  what  it  boasts  itself, 
the  wealthy  and  generous  granary  of  the  world. —  I 
Ed.  Evan.] 

Editor  N.  Y.  Evangelist :  A  young  man  called 
on  me  last  Winter,  saying  he  was  Elder  J.  Swan’s 
grandson.  He  was  selling  Smith’s  Bible  Diction¬ 
ary,  was  out  of  money,  and  wanted  to  borrow  four 
dollars  for  two  days.  He  further  said  that  ho  was 
a  theological  student  at  Rochester.  After  he  re¬ 
lated  many  incidents  of  the  family,  I  lent  him  five 
dollars.  My  daughter,  whose  husitand  had  been 
pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  in  New  London,  Conn., 
nine  years,  while  Elder  Swan  had  been  pastor  of 
another,  came  down  stairs  soon  after  he  left; 

1  asked  her  if  she  knew  him;  she  replied  that 
Elder  Swan  never  had  a  grandson.  In  reply  to 
further  inquiry  Elder  Swan  wrote  that  this  was  the 
second  time  this  young  man  had  said  he  was  his 
grandson ;  also,  he  represented  himself  as  a  the- 
ologi<*al  student  at  Newton,  Mass.  His  method 
was  to  learn  the  particulars  of  the  families  in 
the  denomination  who  had  wealth  or  position,  and 
thus  by  deception  make  a  living  out  of  them.  New 
England  papers  had  published  him,  and  we  must 
do  so.  I  did  so  at  once  in  The  Examiner,  and 
heard  no  more  until  last  week,  when  I  rejid  of  him 
in  The  Evangelist  of  December  26th,  under  the 
head  of  “  A  Two  Dollar  Impostor.” 

I  do  not  think  you  will  dislodge  him  with  one 
exposure.  He  has  proljably  obtained  much  infor¬ 
mation  for  his  future  operations,  and  you  will  hear 
from  him  in  unexpected  places.  He  disarms  one 
of  all  doubts.  I  did  not  distrust  him  even  after  ho 
failed  to  return,  and  my  daughter  said  there  was 
no  such  man.  But  when  I  received  the  note  from 
Elder  Swan,  I  decided  he  was  the  most  perfect 
master  of  his  profession  I  ever  saw.  I  hod  felt 
anxious  about  his  soul,  and  hoped  God  had  given 
him  repentance,  until  I  saw  that  article  in  your 
paper.  Now  please  excuse  the  liberty  I  have  taken 
in  addressing  you,  and  in  troubling  you  with  so 
long  a  note;  I  did  not  mean  to  say  so  much,  but  my 
earnest  desire  that  you  might  succeed  in  stopping 
his  cruel  impositions,  is  my  only  excuse. 

Yours  respectfully,  H.  T. 

Waterville,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  30,  1878. 

•  -  -t-t-  - 

COMMUNION  SET. 

Editor  Evangelist :  A  member  of  our  church  has 
presented  us  a  now  set  of  Communion  ware,  and 
wo  wish  to  dispose  of  the  old  set  by  sending  it  to 
some  needy  church,  if  one  can  bo  found  that  is 
willing  to  accept  it.  The  set  consists  of  eight 
pieces,  the  flagon,  baptismal  bowl,  four  cups,  and 
two  plates.  It  is  quite  respectable,  and  may  do 
good  service  somewhere  quite  awhile.  Any  church 
needing  it,  and  desiring  to  accept  it,  may  address 
the  pastor.  Rev.  I.  McK.  Pittengeb, 

Brecksville,  Ohio. 


Peterson— Cobb— At  Zion  church.  New  York, 
Dec.  30th,  1878,  by  Rev.  J.  N.  Galleher,  D.D.,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Rev.  William  Staunton,  D.D.,  Dr.  Wilson 
Peterson  to  Emmeline  F.,  daughter  of  the  late 
Carlos  Cobb,  all  of  this  city. 

Johnson— V.vNDEORiFT— On  Thureday,  Dei;.  19, 
1878,  in  the  Presbiderian  <;hurch,  8t.  George’s,  Del., 
by  Rev.  Henry  Rumer,  Col.  B.  8.  Johnson  of  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  to  Miss  Lina  Vandegiuft,  daughter 
of  James  M.  Vaiidegrift,  Esq.,  of  McDonough,  Del. 

Taylor— BARNETT-On  Tuesday,  Dec.  31, 1878, 
at  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  at  the  residence  of  J.  C.  Ayres, 
by  Rev.  Samuel  Jessup,  Miss  Caroline  F.  Bar¬ 
nett,  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  James  Barnett,  to 
Mr.  Edward  B.  'Taylor  of  Washington,  D.  C. 


Harlan— Judge  J.  C.  Harlan  died  Oct.  29th,  at 
his  home  near  Harlan,  in  Smith  county,  Kansas. 
He  was  widely  known  and  esteemed.  A  lo<!al  pa¬ 
per  says :  “  For  six  years  the  people  of  this  county 
have  demonstrated  their  appreciation  of  him  by 
thrice  electing  him  to  the  office  of  Proliate  Judge, 
anil  would,  next  week,  have  elected  him  for  the 
fourth  time.  No  one  has  everlfound  fault  with 
either  his  peisonal  or  public  life.  In  his  death  we 
all  realize  that  a  valualile  citizen  has  lieen  called 
away,  and  a  universal  regret  prevails  throughout 
the  entire  county.  Judge  Harlan  was  a  true  (Ihris- 
tian,  and  passed  away  enjoying  the  happy  reflec¬ 
tions  consequent  on  a  well-spent  life,  and  the  hope 
of  a  glorious  immortality.”  The  name  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  had  long  been  upon  our  subscription  iKiok. 
An  appropriate  funeral  discourse  was  preached  by 
Rev.  H.  F.  Albright. 

CovELL— At  his  homo  in  Platteville,  Wis.,  Aug. 
29th,  1878,  Mr.  E.  W.  Covell,  aged  66  years. 

Although  a  groat  sufferer  for  years,  he  bore  it  all 
with  Christian  patience,  and  died  trusting  in  Christ 
for  salvation.  Another  firm  friend  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  has  thus  passed  away,  he  having  been  a 
subscriber  and  constant  reader  of  that  paper  for 
the  past  thirty  years.  “  Blessed  are  the  dead  who 
die  in  the  Lord.” 

Gregory— At  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  on  Friday, 
Dec.  27th,  1878,  at  1  o’cock  in  the  afternoon,  8arah 
Elizabeth,  only  child  of  Elizabeth  Bury  and  the 
late  Rev.  David  D.  Gregory,  aged  15  years  and  8 
months.  “  She  learned  to  trust  in  Jesus,  and  was 
not  afraid  to  die.” 

Clark- At  Stamford,  Conn.,  on  Saturday,  Dec. 
28th,  1878,  Ella  C.  Clark,  daughter  of  John  and 
Phebo  A.  Clark,  in  the  24th  year  of  her  a.ge. 


The  Presb.vtery  of  Binghamton  will  hold  an 
adjourned  meeting  In  the  North  church,  Binghamton, 
on  Tuesday,  Jan.  2l8t,  at  2  P.  M. 

W.  H.  8AWTELLE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  AVestchester  will  hold  a 
regular  Intermediate  meeting  in  the  Bethany  church. 
North  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  21st,  at  10  A.  M. 

E.  F.  MDNDY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  will  hold  Its 
regular  Intermediate  meeting  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  14th, 
1879,  In  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  Paterson,  N.  J., 
at  10  A.  M.  THOS.  a.  WALL,  Stated  Clerk. 


No.  138  &  140  Grand  8t.,  ( 
New  York.  ) 

('harches  and  jmstors  who  desire  the  intrm/uc- 
tion  of -a  superior  Ihjmu  and  Tune  Book  far 
social'  worship,  are  invited  to  examine  the 
“  CIlAl'KL  HYMN  BOOK,”  prepared  by  the. 
Rev.  Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  D.D.,  of  which 
ice  have  just  published  a  very  neat  and  compact 
edition,  and  we  offer  it  at  a  price  to  suit  the 
times. 

THE  CHAPEL  HYMN  BOOK 

Contains  752  Hymns,  and  300  of  the  most  sub¬ 
stantial  and  b^t  known  Tunes,  with  suitable 
Indexes,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  Church 
and  social  worship. 

The  Chapel  Hymn  Book  is  a  companion  to  the 
well  known  “Church  Hymn  Book,”  by  the 
same  compiler. 

We  invite  correspopdence . 

IVISON,  BLAKKM.AN,  TAYLOB  dr  t’O. 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHO^S^G  BOOK  FOR  1879. 

Hymn  Service  foT^ ihe  Sunday  Scliool. 

By  Lowry,  Doane,  )Mon  and  Vincent. 

ONL.Y  «10  PER  lOO  COPIES;  KIS  CENTS  BY  MAIL. 

This  work  embraces  115  Hymns  and  Songs  adapted  to  the 


INTERN^YTIONTAL  LESSONS  tor  1879. 

All  the  Compositions  are  from  authors  of  established  reputation.  Familiar  Hymns,  with 
appropriate  Tunes  indicated,  seiected  from  the  oid  standards  used  in  the  best  Church 
Hymnals,  are  incorporated  in  this  work.  Songs  suitable  for  any  given  Lesson  are  shown  in 
an  Index  prepared  for  tliat  special  purpose. 

AH  the  wants  of  the  .Song  Service  in  the  Sunday  School  are  met  in  this  compilation. 
Cheapness  and  Excellence  characterize  this  unique  collection.  Send  15  cts.  for  a  copy. 

BIGL.OW  &  MAIN, 

76  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York  ;  73  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

MAY  BE  ordered  THROUGH  ANY  BOOKSELLER. 


St.  Nicholas  for  Girls  and  Boys.  i  UNITED  ST.4TES  TRUST  CD. 


A  NE-W  YEAR’S  GIFT.  rtTtxr 

“St.  fiicholat  has  not  its  equal  among  the  Children's  OF  NEW  YORK, 

magazines  all  over  the.  world.’’— THE  CHURCHMAN.  I 


Special  Announcement. 

On  and  after  January  let,  1879,  new  aubscribers 
to  8t.  Nicholas  for  the  year  1879  will  be  entitled 
to  the  numbers  for 

NOV.  and  DEG.,  1878,  FREE. 

The  November  number,  the  first  of  the  volume, 
contains  the  opening  chapters  of 

A  SERIAL  FOR  BOYS, 

“A  Jolly  Fellowship,”  by  Frank  R.  8tockton, 
to  run  through  the  year ;  and 

A  SERIAL  FOR  OIRLS, 
by  8u8an  Coolidoe,  begins  in  Februaiy,  while 
the  entire  volume  will  be  crowded  with  good 
things  l)y  the  liest  writers  and  artists. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  HOLZBAT  ITVMBER, 

containing  contributions  from  John  G.  Whittiee, 
Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Mary  Mapes  Dodge, 
8c8an  Coolidge,  Julian  Hawthorne,  Celia 
Thaxter,  Mrs.  Burnett  (author  of  “  That  Lass 


No.  49  Wall  Street. 


Capital  and  Surplus, 

FOUR  MILLION  DOLLARS. 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Court,  and  Is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian  or 
receiver  of  estates. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time,  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days'  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for 
the  whole  time  they  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates, 
and  females  unaccustomed  to  the  transaction  of  busi¬ 
ness,  as  well  as  religious  and  benevolent  institutions, 
will  find  this  Com])any  a  convenient  depository  for' 
money. 

TRUSTEES. 


o’  Lowrie’s  ” ),  and  many  others,  pronounced  the 
finest  number  of  8t.  Nicholas  ever  issued,  is 
included  in  a  subscription  for  1879,  or  will  be  sent, 
post-paid,  for  25  cents. 

Price,  $3  a  Year. 

November  and  December  numbers  free  to  all  new 
subscribers  after  December  3l8<,  1878,  who  begin 
their  subscriptions  with  the  January,  1879,  number. 

Subscriptions  received  on  above  terms  by  all  book¬ 
sellers  and  postmasters.  Persons  wishing  to  sub¬ 
scribe  direct  should  write  name,  Postoffice.  County, 
and  State,  In  full,  and  send  with  remittance  in  check, 
P.  O.  money  order,  or  registered  letter,  to 

SCRIBNER  &  CO..  743  &  745  Broadwai,  N.  Y. 


1879. 


Frank  Leslie’s 

SUNDAY  MAGAZINE. 

EDITED  BY 

REV.  DR.  DEEMS. 


“  It  certainly  excels  in  value  the  Sunday  magazines 
of  the  old  country.”— New  Covenant,  Chicago. 

“This  splendid  magazine  is  crowded  with  good 
things.” — Presbyterian  Weekly. 

“  This  magazine,  which  began  well,  is  ga  ning 
ground  with  each  successive  number.” — Christian 
Union. 

“  The  fact  Is,  this  magazine  has  from  the  start  dis¬ 
tanced  all  competitors,  and  Is  now  trying  to  outdo  Its 
own  self.” — Central  Protestant. 


The  intention  of  the  Editor  is  to  Inculcate  Christian 
morals  in  the  most  pleasing  way ;  to  make  a  maga¬ 
zine  which  will  be  instructive  and  iuleresiiug  to  cler¬ 
gymen  and  laymen,  to  mothers  and  children,  to  the 
oldest  and  the  youngest  readers  He  seeks  to  make 
each  number  of  fresh  Interest,  and  all  the  numbers  of 
permanent  value.  It  has 


Serials,  Biographical  Sketches, 

Short  Stories,  Exegesis, 

Sketches  of  Travel,  Sermons, 

Poetry,  Timely  Editorials, 

Music,  Miscellany. 

Each  number  oontaind  128  pages  of  royal  8vo.  The 
articles  are  profusely  Illustrated,  and  new  engravings 
will  be  made  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

The  following  are  among  the  distinguished  writers 
who  have  made  contributions ; 


Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott, 
Rev.  William  M.  Baker, 
Rev.  N.  Bjerring, 

Prof.  Wm.  E.  Qriflis. 

Col.  Paul  H.  Hayne, 
Rev.  Dr.  Hurst, 

Rev.  Dr.  Leyburn, 

Rev.  Bishop  McTyeire, 


Rev.  Dr.  Ray  Palmer, 
Josephine  Pollard, 

Rev.  Dr.  Potter, 
Margaret  J.  Preston, 
Margaret  E.  Sangster, 
Rev.  Dr.  Schaff, 

Rev.  Bishop  Wightman, 
Prof.  William  Wells. 


ta  Tbe  Fifth  Volume  commences  with  the  number 
tor  January,  1879.  It  Is  furnished  by  mall  free  of  any 
postage,  for  THREE  DOLLARS  A  Y’EAR;  to  clergy¬ 
men,  f2.60 

/Ki  fl.fiO  will  be  received  for  six  months. 

M  $1  tor  four  months. 

hfi  Any  minister  sending  nine  dollars  for  three 
subscribers  will  have  his  own  copy  free  for  one  year. 
Any  club  of  three  subscribers  sending  f9  may  order  a 
free  copy  to  their  pastor  or  any  other  clergyman. 

All  remittances  must  be  mode  by  check,  or  postal 
order,  or  express.  t<> 


JOHN  A.  STEWART,  President. 

WILLIAM  H.  MACY,  I  „■  tv.  -j  - 
JOHN  J.  CISCO,  [Vice-Presidents, 

PETER  COOPER,  SAMUEL  SLOAN, 

D.  H.  ARNOLD,  JAMES  LOW, 

DANIEL  8.  MILLER,  CYRUS  CURTISS, 

THOMAS  SLOCOMB,  WM.  WALTER  PHELPS, 
CHARLES  E.  BILL,  SAMUEL  T.  SKIDMORE, 
WILSON  G.  HUNT,  D.  WILLIS  JAMES, 
WILLIAM  E.  DODGE,  S.  M.  BUCKINGHAM,  P’ksi  6 
EDWIN  D.  MORGAN,  ROBERT  L.  STUART, 
CLINTON  GILBERT,  HENRY  F.  LAWRENCE, 
JOHN  JACOB  A8TOB,  ISAAC  N,  PHELPS, 

DANIEL  D.  LORD,  8.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  Bk’lyH 
GEORGE  T.  ADEE,  ERASTUS  CORNING,  AKl’y 
JOHN  HABSEN  RHOADES. 

WILLIAM  DARROW,  Secretary. 
JAMES  S.  CLARK,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Brown  Brothers  &  Co., 

59  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

211  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 

66  State  Street,  Boston, 

Issue,  against  cash  deposited,  or  satisfactory  guaran¬ 
tee  of  repayment.  Circular  Credits  for  Travellers,  In 
dollars  for  use  in  the  United  States  and  adjacent  conn-  _ 
tries,  and  in  Pounds  Sterling  for  use  In  any  part  of  tbe 
world. 

These  credits,  bearing  the  signature  of  tbe  hold 
er,  afford  a  ready  means  of  identification,  and  the  . 
amounts  for  which  they  are  Issued  can  be  availed  of 
from  time  to  time,  wherever  he  may  be,  in  sums  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  traveller. 

Application  for  credits  may  be  made  to  either  of  the 
above  houses  direct,  or  through  any  respectable  bank 
or  banker  in  the  country. 


THEY  ALSO  ISSUE  COMMERCIAL  CREDITS,  MAEB 
CABLE  TRANSFERS  OF  MONEY  BETWEEN  THIS 
COUNTRY  AND  ENGLAND,  AND  DRAW  BILLS  OP- 
EXCHANGE  ON  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

TH£  GKKAT£ST  LIVING 
Authors,  such  as  Prof.  Max 
Muller,  Kt.  Hon.  W.  £.  Glad¬ 
stone,  Jas.  A.  Fronde,  Prof. 
Huxley,  K.  A.  Proctor,  £dw.  • 
A.  Freeman,  Prof.  '  Tyndall, 
Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Frances 
Power  Cobbe,  The  Duke  of 
Argyll,  William  Black.  Miss 
Thackera.v,  Miss  Moloch,  Geo. 
Macdonald,  Mrs.  Oliphant, . 
Jean  Ingelow,  Mrs.  Alexan¬ 
der,  Thomas  Hard.v,  Matthew- 
Arnold,  Henry  Kingsley,  Tur- 
guenlef,  Carlyle,  Buskin,  Tennyson,  Browning, 
and  many  others,  are  represented  In  the  pages  of  ■ 

Littell’8  Living  Age. 

•Tan.  1, 1879,  The  Living  Age  enters  upon  its  140th 
volume.  During  the  year  It  will  furnish  to  Its  read¬ 
ers  the  productions  of  the  foremost  authors,  above 
named  and  man.v  others  ;  embracing  the  choicest 
Serial  and  Short  Stories  by  the  Leading  Foreign 
Novelists,  and  an  amount 


Frank  Leslie’s  Publishing  House, 

53,  55  &  57  Park  Place,  Mew  York. 


WYTHE’S 

Model  o  Jerusalem 

Thu  Holy  <  iiy  in  luiniaiuru,  r<  pnxhiupd  from  artual 
Hurvuys,  uovurin}4ovi’r‘J,U«hs<iuH!’u  fi  rt,  Nth  st*.  her.  SvI 
and  4[h avuR.,  opp-  Ai’aduniyof  Mu«lr.  (»pun  uvury  dnv. 
uxff'pt  Sundays,  tnnn  9  a  in.  till  lo  ii.m.  K.xplanatorv  h-u- 
tiiruR,  undiiip.m  Admi'<rtIoii/45c.  C'hlldrun  undvT  j’).  15<’. 

ABBOTT’S  LARGE  TYPE  (lllUHtrated) 

NEW  TESTAMENT- 

WITH  NOTES,  is  a  splendid  work  for  agents.  Nothing 

like  it.  All  want  4t.  Price  B‘.i.  Address 

H.  8.  GOOD8PF.ED  k  CO.,  New  York,  or  Cincinnati,  O. 

TO  WPIPJKLY  N£WSPAP£K  PI  BLISH£RS. 

Henry  RUSSELL,  tor  twenty-three  years  and 
more  Printer  of  the  late  “Church  JouRN.ti.,” 
having  new  tyjie  and  all  fa<*llitles,  would  do  the  type¬ 
setting,  etc.,  of  a  Weekly  Paper,  at  as  reasonable 
price  as  such  work  can  be  done,  and  at  much  less 
than  the  eoet  In  many  Instances  to  publishers  who 
hire  their  work  done  in  their  own  office.  Inquire  at 
20  Vesey  street,  fourth  floor 


Schools  and  Colleges. 


ROOM  FOR  MORE  PUPILS, 

STITUTE  for  young  LADIES,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 
First  class  advantages. 

Rev.  C.  D.  RICE.  Principal. 

TH£  FL£TCHEK  PRIZE  OP’  »500. 

Tbe  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  again  offer  tbe 
above  prize  for  the  best  E.seay,  calculated  to  counter¬ 
act  the  “  fatal  conformity  with  the  world,”  by  prop¬ 
erly  setting  forth  and  Impressing  tbe  relations  and  duties 
of  Christians  in  the  matter  of  amusements.  Essays  not  to 
exceed  250  printed  pages,  16mo,  and  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  undersigned  before  January  10,  1880.  Prize  not 
to  be  awarded  unless  an  essay  la  found  thoroughly 
worthy.  Send  for  circular  containing  i)artlculars  to 
8.  C.  BABTLElT,  President  of  Dartmouth  College, 
Jan.  1,  1879.  Hanover,  N.  H. 


Miss  Haines’ 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOB  YOUNG  LADIES 
AND  CHILDREN  will  re-o,)en  at  10  Oramercy.Park, 
September  26th. 

Boys'  Class  and  Kindergarten,  October  Ist. 

OBERLIN  COLLEGE. 

Theological,  Collegiate,  and  Preparatory  Depart¬ 
ments  Elective  studlea.  Admits  both  sexes.  No  saloon 
temptations.  Best  of  religious  Influences.  Thorough 
and  cheap.  Tuition,  Incidentals,  and  library  fees  only 
$30  a  year.  Over  1000  students.  Fall  Term  begins 
Sept.  3;  Winter  Term,  Doc.  3.  For  Circulars,  address 
J.  B.  T.  MAR.SH,  Sec.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


UnapproarliNi  by  an;  other  Periodical 

In  the  world,  of  the  most  valuable  Literary  and  Scien¬ 
tific  matter  of  the  day,  from  the  pens  of  the  foremost 
Essa.vists,  .SeientistM,  Critics,  Discoverers,  and 
Editors,  representing  every  department  of  Knowl¬ 
edge  and  Progress. 

The  Living  age  Is  a  weekly  magazine  giving  mure  than- 
THREE  AND  A  QUARTER  THOUSAND 
double-column  octavo  jiagesof  reading  matter  yearly.. 
It  presents  In  an  inexpensive  form,  considering  Us 
great  amount  of  matter,  with  frt'shness,  owing  to  IIS- 
weekly  Issue,  and  with  a  satisfactory  completeness 
attempted  by  no  other  publication,  tho  best  Essays, 
Reviews,  Criticisms,  Tales,  Sketches  of  Travel  and 
Discovery,  Poetry,  8<-lentlflc,  Biographical,  Historical 
and  Political  Infurmation,  from  the  «-ntlro  hotly  of 
Foreign  Periodical  Literature,  aud  from  the  pens  qf 
the 

THE  ABLEST  LIVING  WRITERS.* 

“  It  produces  the  be.st  thoughts  of  the  beet  minds  of 
the  civilized  world,  uijon  all  uq.lcs  of  living  Interest.” 
Philatlelphia  Enquirer. 

"  The  prince  among  magazines.”— iV.  1'.  Observer. 

“  It  affords  the  best,  the  cht'apest,  aud  most  conven¬ 
ient  means  of  ke<;plng  abreast  with  the  progress  of 
thought  lu  all  Its  phases.”— /'Ai/otiWo  Aorth  American. 

“A  pure  and  perisitual  reservoir  and  fountain  of  en 
teitalnment  and  Instruction.”— //on.  Rob.  C.  H'inthrop. 

“The  choicest  literature  of  the  day.” — .V.  1’.  Tribunt. 

“Thebest  periodical  In  America.”— UAeo.  L.  Cuyler. 

“And  the  cheapest.  A  monthly  that  comes  every  week." 
— The  Adeance,  Chicago. 

“  With  it  alone  a  reader  may  fairly  keep  up  with  all 
that  is  Imjiortant  in  tbe  literatura,  history,  polltiae, 
and  science  of  the  day.”— TAc  Methodist,  Mew  York. 

“  It  has  no  equal  In  any  country."— Philadel.  Press.  ‘ 

“  It  is  indispensable  to  everyone  who  desires  a  thorough  eotq- 
pendium  of  all  that  is  admirable  and  noteworthy  in  the  literary 
world.’’— Boston  Post. 

“Ought  to  find  a  place  In  every  American  home.”— . 
New  York  Times. 

The  LIVING  age  is  Published  weekly  at  $8  a  year, 
free  of  postage ;  or  tor  $10.60  The  Living  AGE  and  either 
one  of  the  American  $4  Monthlies  (or  Harper’s  Weekly  or 
/7a«ir)  win  be  sent  for  a  year,  both  pos^aid;  or,  for  $9.60 
The  Living  age  and  the  St.  Nicholas  or  Appletons’  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe,  beginning  with  the 
New  Year. 

^■EXTRA  OFFER  FOR  1870.-«^ 

To  all  new  subscribers  tor  1879,  will  be  sent  gratis 
the  six  numbers  of  187S,  containing,  with  other  vaJu- 
able  matter,  the  first  parts  of  “  Sib  Gibbie,”  a  new  and 
powerful  serial  story  by  GEORGE  MACDONALD, 
now  appearing  in  The  Living  age  from  the  author’s 
advance  sheets. 

.Address  LITTELL  &  GAY,  Boston. 


HOLIDAY  AND  BRIDAL  GIFTS. 

A  LARGE  VARIETY  OF  FINE  GOODS. 

DECORATED  DINNER  SETH. 

DIRFA-T  IMPORTATIONS  FROM  im,F.BRATED  . 
MAKERS  JUST  RIXT-JVED. 

RK^H  CUT  AND  ENGRAVFJ)  GLA8K 
WARE. 

NEW  DF.SIGN8  AND  LOW  PRI4;RS. 


OBERLIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 
Under  the  College  management.  First-class  teachers. 
Expenses  low.  Class  instruction  or  private  lessone,  as 
preferred.  As  a  home  for  students,  Oberlin  Is  unsur- 
pasaed  for  healthfulness  and  religious  and  1  ntellectu^ 
I  advantages.  .Address  Prof.  F.  B.  RICE. 


Rufus  M.  Brundige, 

880  St  882  Broad-ipay,  xxear  19tb  Street. 
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MIXED  CARDS,  with  name,  10c.  Agents’ 
outfit  lOc.  L.  JONES  fc  CO..  Nassau,  N  Y. 
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THE  NFW-YOBK  FTAISOELIST :  THlKSHAi,  JANUABY  9,  1879. 


THE  POST-SICENE  CHURCH  AND 
PKEMILLENAKIAMSH. 

We  have  shown  that  whilst  Ghiliasm  was 
the  Individual  opinion  of  certain  aiite-Nicene 
theologians  of  repute,  it  had  its  origin  in 
Jewish  and  Ebionitc  Apocalypses,  and  in 
Montanism;  that  the  only  man  of  recognized 
orthodoxy  who  certainly  adopted  it,  was  Ire- 
Q8BUS,  who  strove  to  modify  the  sensuous 
Ghiliasm,  and  give  it  an  ethical  signincance; 
that  not  only  the  orthodox  opinion  of  the 
Church,  as  expressed  in  the  eschatology  of 
its  numerous  writers,  baptismal  creeds,  and 
liturgies,  excluded  it,  but  that  it  was  also 
rejected  by  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  Borne,  by  authoritative  and  ofS- 
olal  action ;  so  that  It  had  no  representation 
in  the  first  CEcumenical  Council  at  Nice. 

The  post-Nicene  Church  shows  no  trace  of 
the  heresy  for  twelve  centuries,  except  in  the 
case  of  Appollinaris  ol  Laodicea  (who  was 
also  a  heretic  in  his  doctrine  of  the  person  of 
Christ,  and  was  excluded  from  the  Church  to 
form  a  sect  of  his  own),  and  a  few  obscure 
men  referred  to  by  Jerome  in  his  Gommenta- 
rtee,  but  otherwise  unknown. 

The  fathers  of  the  Nicene  and  post-Nicene 
Church  were  unanimous  in  their  rejection  of 
Chiiiasm  in  every  form.  Eusebius,  in  his 
Church  history,  repeatedly  shows  his  dislike 
to  it,  and  in  his  Theophany  makes  the  Mil¬ 
lennium  already  begun  in  his  own  time.  This 
father  of  Church  History  can  hardly  be  dis¬ 
missed  with  the  unhistorical  slander : 

**  The  Arian  Eusebius  indulges  in  his  dream  by 
an  elaborate  panegyriu  on  the  sidcndor  of  our  af¬ 
fairs.” 

The  dreamers  have  ever  been  among  the 
Ohiliasts,  and  the  merest  tyro  in  Church  his¬ 
tory  knows  that  Eusebius  was  no  Arian,  but 
a  man  who  strove  to  mediate  between  the 
eontending  parties,  and  moderate  the  zeal  of 
the  orthodox  against  the  Arians.  This  mod¬ 
eration  is  ever  an  unpardonable  sin  to  such 
extremists  as  Premillenarians  generally  are, 
but  Is  not  unsuited  to  the  character  of  a  his¬ 
torian. 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  a  man  of  the  same  type, 
wrote  the  first  exposition  of  the  Creed  in  a 
popular  form,  and  in  treatitig  of  the  Second 
Advent  brings  into  decided  prominence  the 
judgment,  and  ignores  the  millennial  opinion. 

The  school  of  Antioch,  under  the  lead  of 
the  "  mayister  Orieniis,"  TbvioAoTG  of  Mopsu- 
estia,  with  his  pupils,  Chrysostom  and  Theo- 
doret,  are  of  the  very  opposite  type  of  escha¬ 
tology  to  the  Chiliosts.  They  were  warm  in 
their  opposition  to  Apollinaris  and  his  here¬ 
sies.  Theodoret  mentions  the  Ghiliasm  of 
Gerlnthus  and  Nepos  only  to  state  that  it  .was 
nut  down  by  Caius  of  Borne  and  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria. 

The  Eastern  Syrian  school  would  have  been 
more  likely  to  have  favored  Chiiiasm,  but  it 
kept  to  its  early  traditions  under  the  lead  of 
the  sweet  singer  Ephraim,  who  held  that  the 
Millennium  was  the  state  of  everlasting  bless¬ 
edness,  whilst  in  a  great  variety  of  form  and 
beauty  of  expression  in  his  numerous  hymns 
and  metrical  homilies  ho  dwells  on  his  favor¬ 
ite  theme,  the  immediate  departure  of  Indiev- 
ing  souls  to  heaven  at  death. 

The  Alexandrian  school  ever  maintained 
the  same  determined  opposition  to  Chiiiasm 
that  we  have  found  in  Origen  and  Dionysius. 
Bas:l  the  Great  (Epist.  263)  sharply  rebukes 
this  fable  and  Jewish  opinion  of  a  resurrec¬ 
tion  to  legal  rites  and  ceremonies  in  Jerusa^ 
icm.  But  the  fullest  and  strongest  state¬ 
ments  against  this  heresy  are  by  the  great 
fathers  of  the  Western  Church,  Jerome  and 
Augustine.  Jerome,  in  his  exegetieal  labors 
upon  the  prophets,  constantly  meets  their 
false  exegesis,  and  derides  it  as  carnal,  Jew¬ 
ish,  a  dream,  a  fable,  heretical,  &c.  In  one 
passage,  thinking  of  Iremcus  and  some  mar¬ 
tyrs  who  had  held  the  opinion,  he  speaks 
moderately  against  it;  and  this  we  find  quot¬ 
ed  constantly  by  the  Premillenariiins,  who 
have  never  S(!en  perhaps,  or  at  least  ignore, 
ttie  many  passages  in  which  this  prince  of 
oommeatators  is  severe  against  the  theory. 
We  have  ourselves  counted  no  less  than 
twonty-elght  of  the  latter,  from  which  we 
have  gathered  the  language  used  above.  It 
shows  a  profound  ignorance  of  the  history 
and  principles  of  exegesis  to  rail  at  the  so- 
oalled  “Tichoniau  secundum  anagogen,'’  Sii\6. 
ignore  or  abuse  Origen  and  Jerome,  for  Origen 
and  Jerome,  as  every  exegeto  knows,  tower¬ 
ed  like  ititellootual  giants  above  the  men  of 
their  times,  the  fathers  of  exegesis  in  the 
ancient  Church,  with  none  to  equal  them  un¬ 
til  the  Beformation  ;  and  this  not  only  as  ex¬ 
positors  of  the  Word  of  God,  but  also  iis  giv- 
Hig  the  most  careful  attention  to  the  original 
text  and  the  versions,  and  layi  :g  down  sci¬ 
entific  principles  for  its  interpretation.  The 
ilexapla  of  Origen  is  the  fundamental  work 
for  Biblical  crltioism,  and  the  Vulgate  ver¬ 
sion  of  Jerome  has  been  of  far  greater  im- 
(K>rtance  to  the  Christian  Church  than  even 
the  valuable  versions  of  Luther  and  King 
James.  That  such  profound  Biblical  schol¬ 
ars  were  so  intense  in  their  hostility  to  Pre- 
mlllenarlanism  Is  an  argument  against  it 
that  outweighs  the  reasoiiings  of  ton  thou¬ 
sand  such  men  who  assemble  at  so-called  Bi¬ 
ble  and  Prophetic  Conferences  to  interpret 
King  James’  version  by  their  own  heated 
fancies,  without  the  slightest  conception  of 
those  scientific  principles  of  exegesis  that 
have  been  establishei  as  the  result  of  the  la¬ 
bors  of  the  mightiest  intellects  engaged  in 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  laboring  together, 
through  nineteen  centuries. 

Jerome  was  followed  by  the  entire  body  of 
ezegetes,  Greek  and  Latin,  until  the  Beforma- 
Moii,  in  his  rejection  of  Chiiiasm  and  by  al¬ 
most  all  Biblical  scholars  till  the  present  day. 
Augustine  led  the  theologian.s  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection,  and  what  makes  his  testimony  all  the 
more  powerful  is  that  in  early  life  under  the 
iofluonce  of  Manichfiism  ho  had  entertained 
the  Chiliastlc  error,  but  rejected  it  seeing 
clearly  its  heterodoxy  and  disastrous  conse¬ 
quences.  The  great  Father  of  the  West  was 
followed  by  the  entire  body  of  Latin  Fathers 
and  schoolmen,  such  as  Leo  the  great,  Greg¬ 
ory  the  great,  Boda  Venerabills,  AUmrtus 
Magnus,  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  For  more 
than  1000  years  there  was  not  the  slightest 
whisper  of  Premlllenarianlsm.  As  Baronins 
says  under  the  year  411  k.  D. : 

“Buoh  follies  of  the  Millonari  ins,  since  they 
were  now  everywhere  rejected  with  hissew  and  de¬ 
rided  by  the  lo.aruoJ  with  iaujhter,  and  no  loss 
oonde-nnod,  wore  ontiroiy  oxtiU'.;uiiiheJ,  for  there 
was  no  one,  unless  esteemed  as  foolish  and  ontiro¬ 
iy  delirious,  who  would  be  oxiioseJ  to  ridicule  by 
snob  fables.” 

Wearja.vare  that  a  Millennium  of  Chris¬ 
tian  history  counts  for  nothing  with  these 
Premillonarian  hisUirians.  These  were  the 
dark  ages  of  Popery — dark  not  because  there 


was  no  light  in  them,  for  they  are  the  herpic 
ages  of  Christendom,  the  ages  of  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  Britain  and  Nortliern  Europe,  in  which 
the  foundations  of  our  Christian  civilization 
were  laid;  the  ages  of  the  Crusades  with 
their  Christian  Chivalry  and  consecration ; 
the  ages  of  the  masters  of  sentences ;  and  yet 
they  are  dark  as  midnight  to  minds  darkened 
by  historic  ignorance,  and  obscured  by  pes¬ 
simistic  prejudice,  whose  eyes  can  detect 
only  the  bad,  and  are  unwilling  to  see  any 
good  except  in  a  future  Millennium.  Thanks 
be  to  God  that  these  men  do  not  constitute 
the  Christian  Church :  they  are  the  few  who 
give  forth  the  discordant  notes  in  that  grand 
hymn  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  that  is  con¬ 
stantly  ascending  to  our  Saviour  and  King 
for  all  His  mercies  to  the  Church  and  the 
world.  We  are  not  yet  prepared  to  discard 
the  great  teachers  of  the  Chunrh  or  to  put  out 
the  lights  of  Christian  history.  We  are  not 
disposed  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  one  of 
these  Premillenarians,  “to  burn  our  libraries, 
break  through  all  the  traditions,  overturn  all 
the  sohemes,”  and  devote  ourselves  for  life  to 
the  study  of  King  James’  version  at  the  feet 
of  those  new  lights,  who  take  such  a  gloomy 
view  of  things,  and  give  such  little  encour¬ 
agement  for  hearty  labor.  They  remind  us 
of  the  Anabaptists  of  the  Beformation,  and 
the  Fifth  Monarchy  men  of  the  English 
Bevolution,  who  harped  upon  the  same  string 
of  universal  corruption  and  a  general  over¬ 
turning  of  everything  to  introduce  the  golden 
times.  "We  see  their  culmination  in  the  Zion 
of  Munster  as  in  that  of  the  ancient  Popuza. 

The  Beforraers  were  an  entirely  different  set 
of  men,  as  we  have  already  shown,  holding  the 
orthodox  view  of  the  Millennium.  Wyckliffe 
and  Huss,  Luther  and  Melancthon,  Zwingle 
and  Galvin,  Cranmer  and  Latimer,  rejected 
with  indignation  the  Promillenarian  heresy, 
and  the  three  great  Churches  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  expressed  the  same  sentiments  in  their 
creed.s. 

(1.)  The  Augsburg  Confession,  Art.  xvll. : 

“  They  teach  that,  in  the  consummation  of  the 
world  [at  the  last  day]  Christ  shall  appear  as 
judge,  and  shall  raise  up  all  the  dead,  and  shall 
give  unto  the  go<lly  and  elect,  eternal  life  and  ever¬ 
lasting  joys ;  but  ungodly  men  and  the  devils  shall 
he  oomdemn  unto  endless  torments.  They  con¬ 
demn  the  Anabaptists  who  think  that  to  condemn¬ 
ed  men  and  the  devils  shall  be  an  end  of  torment. 
They  condemn  others  also,  who  now  scatter  Jew¬ 
ish  opinions,  that,  before  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  the  godly  shall  occupy  the  kingdom  of  the 
world,  the  wicked  being  everywhere  suppressed 
[the  saints  alone,  the  pious,  shall  have  a  worldly 
kingdom,  and  shall  exterminate  oil  the  godless].^’ 

In  both  its  {lositive  and  negative  clnuaes 
this  earliest  Protestant  symbol  thus  excludes 
Premillenarianisrn. 

(2.)  The  Second  Helvetic  Confession  (xi.  14), 
the  chief  Swiss  symbol,  is  no  less  decided  in 
both  its  positive  and  negative  statements : 

“  We  condemn  the  Jewish  dream,  that  there  will 
be  a  future  golden  ago  in  the  earth  lieforo  the  day 
of  judgment,  and  that  the  pious  will  occupy  the 
kingdom  of  tlie  world,  their  wicked  enemies  Ixiing 
overthrown.  For  tlio  evangelical  truth  (Matt, 
xxiv.andxxv. ;  Luke  xviii.)  and  the  apostolic  doc¬ 
trine  (2  These,  ii. ;  2  Tim.  iii.  and  iv.)  arc  found 
to  assort  something  entirely  different” 

The  Anglican  Church  gave  its  testimony 
in  similar  terms — Confession  of  Edward  VI. : 

“  Those  who  strive  to  recall  the  fable  of  the 
Millenaries  are  against  the  sacred  Scriptures  and 
prociidtato  themselves  into  Jewish  absurdities.” 

Those  condemnations  of  Premillenarians 
by  the  three  fundamental  Protestant  symbols, 
have  been  regarded  as  final  by  all  the  Protest¬ 
ant  Churches  since.  There  is  nol.  a  creed  to 
be  found,  or  tiatechism  of  any  authority,  that 
gives  Premillenarians  the  least  support,  from 
the  Apostles’  Oeed  to  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  remains  for  our  century  to  produce  in  a 
brief  creed  of  the  free  Christian  Church  in  It¬ 
aly  (which  is  entirely  different  from  the  an¬ 
cient  and  orthodox  W’aldensian  Church),  a 
statement  in  favor  of  the  heresy,  and  for  the 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church  to  so  modify  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  in  the  third  and  fourth 
articles  as  to  substitute  a  third  new  article 
with  language  which,  to  say  the  least,  leans 
towards  Premillenarians. 

Elliott  is  probably  correct  in  laying  great 
stress  upon  the  translation  of  Lacunza’s  work 
on  the  Coming  of  the  Messiah  in  Glory  (writ¬ 
ten  under  the  name  of  Bon  Ezra,)  into  Eng¬ 
lish,  by  Edward  Irving,  for  the  revival  and 
spread  of  the  Promillennial  view  in  this  cen¬ 
tury.  Modern  Premillenarianlsm  has  the 
same  connection  with  Irvingism  as  ancient 
Chilijvsm  with  Montanism.  In  comparing  tlie 
tw'o,  the  late  Principal  Cunningham  makes  the 
following  judicious  remarks  among  othei-s : 

“  In  both  thorn  was  the  same  ossumidion  of  su¬ 
perior  knowledge  and  piety,  the  same  compas.siou 
and  eontemiit  for  those  who  did  not  embrace  their 
views  and  join  their  party,  and  the  same  ferocious 
denunciations  of  men  who  actively  and  openly  op¬ 
posed  their  pretensions,  as  the  enemies  of  God  and 
the  dospisers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  same  tone 
of  predicting  judgments  upon  the  community  lie- 
cause  it  rejected  their  claims.”  (Hist.  Thoo.  vi.) 

Arc  we  in  error  in  thinking  that  our  modern 
Premillenarians  may  be  included  in  the  com¬ 
parison  ?  The  human  mind  is  capable  of 
holding  with  general  orthodoxy  serious  taints 
of  error  that  are  inconsistent  with  It.  If 
these  taints  are  kei»t  under  re.straiut,  they 
will  do  little  injury,  save  to  the  persons  afflict¬ 
ed  with  them ;  but  if  the  mind  be  stem,  hard, 
logical,  or  restless,  it  will  assist  them  to 
spread  until  the  whole  system  of  doctrine 
has  become  corrupt  and  the  heterodoxy  com¬ 
plete.  And  here  is  the  danger  of  Premlllena- 
rinnism.  It  may  be  so  modified  as  by  Irenne- 
us  in  the  ancient  Church,  Joseph  Mode  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  a  few  honored  Pre.s- 
byterians  of  our  acquaintance  at  the  pres<.nt 
time,  who  hold  the  opinion  in  moderation  and 
Christian  charity,  as  a  side  issue,  a  pleasant 
doctrine,  recognizing  their  difference  from 
the  historic  Church,  and  not  disposed  to  press 
their  views  upon  their  brethren.  Surely  no 
one  would  disturb  them  in  their  right  of  pri¬ 
vate  judgment,  or  in  the  private  expression 
of  their  views  within  their  own  proper  and 
reasonable  bounds;  but  those  who  regard 
these  views  as  constituting  a  vital  doctrine 
to  which  the  Church  must  be  brought  back 
by  an  active  organized  propaganda,  are  of  a 
different  spirit.  They  themselves  have  raised 
the  storm  that  is  now  beating  against  them. 
It  depends  entirely  upon  themselves  what  the 
future  is  to  bring  forth.  If  they  will  abandon 
their  organization,  disband  their  committee, 
stop  their  Bible  and  Prophetic  Conferences, 
we  doubt  not  that  there  will  soon  be  a  calm 
again,  and  they  will  remain  undisturbed  in 
their  ecclesiastical  relations ;  but  if  they  are 
determined  to  go  on  in  their  aggressive  move¬ 
ment,  they  will  have  only  themselves  to  blame 
if  the  storm  shouM  become  a  whirlwind  timt 
will  constrain  them  to  depart  from  the  ortho¬ 
dox  Churches,  and  form  another  heretical 
sect. 

We  have  conducted  this  discussion  on  his¬ 
torical  and  ecclesiastical  grounds  alone,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  pretensions  of  the  Promillonari- 
ans  in  this  regard,  and  their  shameful  mis¬ 


representation  of  history.  Wo  feel,  however, 
as  fully  assured  with  reference  to  the  Bibli¬ 
cal  argument  against  them ;  for  after  a  thor¬ 
ough  examination  of  all  the  passages  in  the 
Word  of  God  relating  to  the  First  and  Second 
Advents,  we  arc  prepared  to  affirm  that  there 
is  not  a  single  passage  of  the  Scriptures  that 
gives  any  support  to  the  Premillennial  theory, 
if  expounded  with  due  regard  to  the  context, 
on  correct,  grammatical,  and  historical  meth¬ 
ods  of  exegesis.  It  is  only  by  confounding 
and  mixing  together  in  indescribable  confu¬ 
sion  heterogeneous  passages  of  Scripture, 
that  the  conglomerate  and  most  absurd  sys¬ 
tem  of  Premillenarianisrn  can  be  built  up. 
Whenever  it  has  appeared  in  the  past,  a  few 
heavy  blows  from  Scripture  and  history  have 
been  sufficient  to  reduce  it  to  a  mass  of  ruins. 
We  doubt  not  but  that  we  shall  soon  see  the 
same  result  in  our  times.  Westminsteb. 


HYMN. 

Lord,  I  believe  in  Thee, 

In  want,  in  pain,  in  grief ; 

I  trust  Tliee  where  I  cannot  see ; 

Help  Thou  my  unbelief ! 

Thy  law  is  in  my  heart; 

With  that  I  follow  Thee ; 

If  sin  still  rule  the  worser  part. 

Be  merciful  to  me ! 

I  trust  my  brother,  too ; 

In  him,  though  lost,  I  find 
Some  spark  Thy  breath  may  yet  renew ; 
For  'Thou  to  him  art  kind. 

All  that  are  Thine  are  mine ; 

To  save  men  Thou  didst  come ; 

Live  in  my  life,  O  Love  divine. 

Then  I,  too,  may  save  some. 

— Washington  Oladden  in  Sunday  Aflernoon. 


THE  BETURN  TRIP  PROM  GALATU  AND 
CAPPADOCIA. 

By  Rev.  Edward  Biggs. 

Ruins  at  Boghaz-Keny — The  Hospitality  of  Halil 

Bey — Carvings  at  Uyuk. 

Our  return  journey  was  rendered  profitable 
and  delightful  in  the  extreme  by  the  compa¬ 
ny,  for  a  great  part  ol  the  way,  of  Rev.  Dr, 

F - ,  the  senior  missionary  at  C^'saroa. 

Under  his  guidance  we  were  enabled  to  visit 
more  than  half  a  dozen  promising  out-sta¬ 
tions,  in  «iach  of  which  we  were  permitted  to 
share  in  the  cordial  welcome  and  hearty  hand¬ 
shake  which  awaited  their  beloved  father  in 
spiritual  things;  and  very  pleasant  little 
gatherings  we  had  each  evening  in  their  neat 
new  chapel,  exchanging  words  of  cheer  and 
comfort.  The  Gospel  has  yet  a  great  work 
to  accomplish  in  the  reformation  of  this  land, 
but  it  cannot  l>e  denied  that  in  many  such 
towns  and  villages  a  noble  beginning  has 
been  made,  and  much  real  progre-ss  is  very 
perceptible.  The  day  of  open,  high-handed, 
violent  persecution  is  past.  Preachers  and 
teachers  of  the  Gospel  in  its  simplicity  are 
being  inultij)lled  and  scattered  over  the  land ; 
churches  are  being  formed  and  gradually 
growing  up  to  self-support;  and  the  whole 
community  is  being  leavened  with  at  least  the 
conception  of  a  higher  tone  of  monils  and  a 
purer  type  of  piety. 

One  of  the  out-stations  mentioned  is  at  the 
large  and  influential  Turkish  town  of  Yozgat, 
hiilf  way  between  Cesarea  and  Marsovan. 
This  is  an  important  political  centre,  and 
with  regard  to  the  telegraphic  system  of  Asia 
Minor,  it  may  be  considered  tin*  main  gangli¬ 
on  or  distributing  centre.  Yozgat  is  quite 
lacking  in  antiquarian  interest,  being  purely 
a  modern  Turkish  town.  The  only  flue  build¬ 
ing  in  it  is  a  handsome  mosque,  built  about 
eighty  ye.ars  ago  by  Suleiimui  Boy  Chapi>aii 
Ogloo,  one  ot  the  famous  Dere  Boys  under 
the  old  feudal  system,  whose  father  also  is 
said  to  have  founded  the  town. 

About  eighteen  miles  to  the  northwest  of 
Yozgat,  near  the  village  of  Boghaz-Keny,  are 
some  of  the  mo.st  curious  and  noteworthy  of 
all  the  antiquities  of  Asia  Minor,  'riiey  cover 
a  vast  surface  of  ground,  and  consist  of  re¬ 
mains  of  a  splendid  temitle,  extensive  forti¬ 
fications,  and  other  .structures,  evidentli’  be¬ 
longing  to  the  remotest  antiquity.  Space 
forbid.s  a  detailed  description  of  the  wonders 
of  this  little-known  place,  but  something 
about  them  may  bo  found  in  the  standard 
work.s  of  travel.  Hamilton,  however,  made 
but  a  ha-sly  and  superlicial  visit  here,  and 
failed  entirely  to  see  some  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  parts  of  Ihe  ruins.  Dr.  Van  Len- 
nep,  in  his  “Travels  in  Asia  Minor,”  giv<‘S 
more  detailed  drawings  of  some  of  the 
sculpture.^,  witliout  being  able  fully  to  re¬ 
solve  the  mystery  of  their  origin.  Tex- 
ier  spent  a  week  among  these  ruins,  and 
goes  into  the  matter  very  thorouglily  and 
scientilically,  but  trusting  |)erhai>s  a  little  too 
much  to  a  lively  imagination.  The  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  temple  stands  very  perfect,  being 
composc.d  of  immense  blocks  of  white  lime¬ 
stone  (not  marble,  as  Hamilton  erroneously 
calls  it).  Some  of  these  blocks  measure  as 
much  as  eighteen  feet  in  length,  their  height 
and  breadth  varying  from  five  to  seven  feet. 
These  are  cut  and  fitted  to  each  other  with 
extreme  nicety,  and  many  of  them  have  holes 
drilled  into  them,  apparently  to  receive  me¬ 
tallic  pins;  and  those  holes  are  just  as  smooth 
and  perfect  as  if  they  liad  been  drilled  yester¬ 
day.  The  plan  is  similar  to  that  of  Solomon’s 
and  many  other  ancient  temples,  consisting 
of  a  main  central  room,  with  small  chambers 
on  each  side,  and  surrounded  b^*  two  concen¬ 
tric  courts.  The  fortifications  are  very  ex¬ 
tensive,  consisting  of  forts  perched  on  pre¬ 
cipitous  rocks,  long  lines  of  wall  and  mound, 
underground  passtvges  of  unknown  lengtii  and 
wonderfully  massive  structure,  etc.  The 
rocks  on  all  sides  show  signs  of  numberless 
cuttings,  involving  an  incredible  expenditure 
of  labor.  How  such  immense  blocks  of  stone 
could  be  rai8o<l  to  such  heights  without  what 
we  call  modern  machinery,  is  one  of  the  mys¬ 
teries  that  history  will  perhaps  never  reveal. 
Much  ingenuity  is  manifested  in  the  fitting 
together  of  the  great  stones,  especially  in  the 
making  of  a  sort  of  hollow  in  the  lower  ones, 
into  which  the  next  above  shoula  Ik;  set,  to 
prevent  their  slipping  off. 

In  one  of  the  fonts,  on  the  face  of  a  natural 
rock  sloping  backward  at  an  angle  of  about 
fotty-flvc  degrees,  is  a  remarkable  inscrip¬ 
tion  tliirty-four  feet  in  length  by  about  seven 
feet  in  height.  It  consists  of  ten  horizontal 
rows  of  figures,  letters  or  hieroglyphics,  the 
upper  row  In'ing  twelve  Inches  high  and  the 
others  each  eight  inches  high.  The  figures 
are  so  defaced  and  obliterated  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  decipher  them  or  to  make  out 
what  sort  of  characters  they  are.  But  several 
individual  llguics,  e8)iccially  in  the  upper  row, 
boar  a  resemblance  to  various  animals,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  figures  of  men. 

At  a  considerable  distance  to  the  north  from 
the  great  bulk  of  these  ruius  is  a  serios  of 


sculptured  pictures  on  the  smoothed  surface 
of  a  set  of  natural  rocks,  forming  a  sort  of  re¬ 
cess  or  chamber,  which  belong  evidently  to 
the  same  period,  and  seem  to  give  u?  a  some¬ 
what  nearer  glimpse  at  the  strange  people 
who  loft  such  curious  tracks  for  so  many  gen¬ 
erations  to  wonder  at.  These  sculptures  rep¬ 
resent  two  long  processions  of  persons  march¬ 
ing  in  military  order  toward  the  great  central 
point  which  is  opposite  you  as  you  enter  the 
chamber.  In  the  central  picture  the  promi¬ 
nent  individuals  of  the  two  processions  meet 
and  c.xtend  toward  each  other  their  hands 
containing  certain  symbolic  objects.  These 
chief  figures  are  distinguished  from  the  rest 
by  their  great  size,  and  they  stand  on  sym- 
Itollc  animals.  Many  of  their  followers  also 
bear  in  their  hands  curious  symbols,  and  the 
whole  thing  seems  intended  to  represent  some 
important  historic  event.  But  what  this  event 
was,  and  who  the  parties  are,  is  left  entirely  to 
our  imagination,  or  to  be  guessed  at  from  the 
features,  dress,  and  symbols  of  the  figures. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made,  and  each 
theory  is  ingeniously  argued  by  its  upholder; 
that  it  represents  the  introduction  into  Phry¬ 
gia  of  the  worship  of  Astarte ;  or  the  meeting 
of  the  Amazons  and  the  Paphlogonians ;  or  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  between  the  Persians 
and  the  Lydians.  It  is  in  vain  to  dogmatize 
on  a  point  where  our  informativ  n  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  age  is  not  sufficient  clearly  to  establish 
'.any  theory  we  may  choose  to  adopt.  Suffice 
it  for  us  to  be  pretty  certain  that  we  have  be¬ 
fore  us  the  work  of  men  who  lived  some  two 
thousand  five  hundred  years  ago,  who  were 
ambitiously  chiseling  this  solid  rock  at  the 
very  time  when  Isaiah  or  Jeremiah,  not  so 
very  many  miles  away,  were  inscribing  more 
enduring  monuments  on  perishable  parch¬ 
ment. 

On  the  smooth  sides  of  a  natural  cleft  in 
another  part  of  the  same  group  of  rocks  are 
other  interesting  figures,  one  of  which  seems 
to  present  a  deity,  whose  body  is  composed 
of  lions,  while  his  hideous  face  is  scornfully 
turned  away  from  his  worshipper.  Also  a 
group  of  figures  like  soldiers,  which  has  suf¬ 
fered  less  from  the  hand  of  time  than  any 
other  part  of  the  sculptures,  having  been  cov¬ 
ered  with  earth  till  a  very  few  years  ago.  The 
enormous  cars  of  these  little  figures  give  them 
an  exceedingly  grotesque  appearance.  All 
these  figures  appear  to  have  been  very  care¬ 
fully  and  skilfully  cut,  and  then  to  have  been 
covered  with  a  very  smooth  yellowish-brown 
(mint  or  polish  of  some  kind,  which  still  ad¬ 
heres  in  the  best  protected  spots. 

At  the  village  of  Boghaz-Keny  we  were  en- 
tertjiined  with  splendid  hospitality  by  Halil 
Bey,  the  proud  remnant  of  the  feudal  aristoc- 
uacy  of  olden  times.  Ho  still  possesses  largo 
influence  and  revenues,  though  the  formal 
government  has  assumed  a  more  modem  and 
constitutional  form.  Himself  a  refined  gen¬ 
tleman  of  the  old  school,  ho  was  most  courte¬ 
ous  to  his  guests,  but  veiy  bitter  on  some  of 
the  causes  of  the  present  weakness  of  the  de¬ 
generate  house  of  Osman.  All  the  appoint¬ 
ments  of  his  establishment  were  in  keeping 
with  the  haughty  and  aristocratic  spirit  of 
this  interesting  man.  The  dinner  of  a  dozen 
cour-ies  was  simply  perfect  in  its  cooking,  and 
gracefully  served  by  flerce-looking  retainers, 
while  the  sumptuous  bedding  and  snowy  linen, 
spread  with  scrupulous  neatness  and  exact¬ 
ness,  would  do  credit  to  the  most  critical 
houfeekoe))er. 

Some  fifteen  miles  north  of  the.se  intero.st- 
ing  ruins  exists  a  small  group  of  carvings 
somewhat  similar  in  appearance,  but  instead 
of  being  in  limestone,  they  are  in  a  very  hard, 
dark-grey  granite.  They  are  in  the  edge  of 
the  modern  village  of  Uyuk,  and  now  orna¬ 
ment  the  village  wash-house!  They  apix'ar 
to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  fayjule  of  a  large 
and  splendid  building.  Two  huge  blocks  of 
granite  stand  upright  as  theposts  of  the  door- 
way>  The  fronts  of  these  massive  door-jiosts 
arc  carved  into  sometliing  resembling  a 
sphinx ;  while  on  the  side  of  one  of  them  is  a 
I  double-headed  eagle,  a  figure  which  exists 
also  among  the  Bogliaz-Keny  carvings.  Largo 
blocks  of  granite  lie  along  where  was  the 
iKtso  of  tlie  front  w'all  of  the  building,  and 
bear  an  interesting  series  of  ba-s-roliefs,  rep¬ 
resenting  chiclly  sacrifices  and  other  relig¬ 
ious  performances.  The.se  sculptures,  al¬ 
though  the  harJno.ss  of  tlie  atone  ha.s  pre¬ 
served  them  better,  are  not  .so  deeply  cut  as 
those  at  Boghaz-Keny,  nor  does  the  style  of 
art  appear  so  good ;  while  the  features  of  the 
hiiman  faces  arc  noticeably  different,  and 
l>avo  a  slight  Egyptian  cast.  Still  the  re¬ 
semblance  to  those  ruins  in  some  character¬ 
istic  jKjlnts,  as  the  method  of  fitting  and  join¬ 
ing  blocks  of  stone,  would  seem  to  point  to 
the  same  period  and  the  same  people. 

What  strange  stories  w'ould  those  figures 
tell  us  could  their  lii)8  be  unsealed !  and  oven 
without  language,  how  many  moral  roflee- 
tions  do  they  suggest  to  the  amazed  behold¬ 
er!  Will  the  monuments  that  wo  are  erect¬ 
ing  to-day,  moral  and  intolloctual,  last  as 
long  as  these  strange  carvings  in  the  eastern 
corner  of  Galatia  'i  What  will  the  traveller 
and  the  moralist  of  twenty-live  hundred  years 
hence  say  of  the  efforts  of  our  ago Busy 
with  these  and  many  kindred  thoughts,  wo 
crossed  the  imaginary  border  again  into  Pou- 
tus ;  but  Galatia  and  Cappadocia  are  and  al¬ 
ways  will  be  much  nearer  and  more  real  to 
us  than  they  ever  were  before.  May  the  day 
soon  come  when  tlie  ignorance,  superstition, 
and  vice  of  the  present  dwellers  in  these 
parts  shall  be  among  the  hideous  pictures  of 
the  past  dark  age.s,  and  the  light  of  God’s 
holy  truth  fill  their  hearts  and  minds  with 
jmrity  and  glaiiness. 


ENCOURAGEMENTS  FOB  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

Martin  B.  Lewis,  the  missionary  of  the 
American  Sunday-school  Union,  for  so  many 
years  in  Minnesota,  reports  more  favorable 
auspices  for  the  Sunday-school  work.  “One 
encouragement  grows  out  of  experiences  of 
loHses  and  trials  tlirough  the  grasshopjicr 
scourge ;  another  from  the  character  of  now 
settlers.  For  instance,  one  man  who  had  lost 
all  In  Kansas,  came  here  with  his  wife  and 
child,  they  walking  7tK)  miles  in  two  mouths, 
drawing  the  child  in  a  rough  cart.  Another 
man  with  his  wife  and  eight  children  rode  in 
their  wagon  four  weeks,  and  with  them  a 
young  man  and  his  wife  and  child,  all  poor, 
very,  when  they  came,  but  now  doing  well, 
and  their  children  in  the  Sunday-school.  Such 
settlers  will  succeed  and  add  strength.  An¬ 
other  encouragement  is  an  ineroiising  desire 
to  know  and  understand  God’s  Word ;  and 
slill  another  is  the  increasing  number  of  those 
who  get  Bible  lessons  by  heart ;  un  i  still  an¬ 


other  is  increasing  fidelity  of  teachers.  In 
one  of  the  schools  a  female  teacher  lately 
walked  six  miles,  when  she  could  not  ride  as 
usual,  fearing  her  class  would  be  without  a 
teacher  if  she  did  not  go.  Another  encour¬ 
agement  is  the  coming  forward  of  the  older 
scholar’s  to  take  the  place  of  teachers.  In 
one  school  which  has  been  sustained  by 
teachers  who  walked  several  miles  evei’y  Sun¬ 
day  for  over  a  year  to  keep  it  up,  four  of 
the  more  advanced  pupils  have  engaged  to 
carry  on  the  school  in  the  absence  of  the 
others.” 

WEARINESS  AND  REST. 

By  Ellen  E.  Dickinson. 

I  was  weary  of  my  life ; 

Weary  of  the  dally  strife. 

Of  promises  unfulfilled, 

Hejirt  beatings  never  stilled. 

Of  changes  oft  rei)oated. 

And  all  that  fortune  meted. 

Ah  so  weary,  weary. 

I  wished  each  day  to  die — 

Wjshed  it  without  a  sigh ; 

At  morn  I  longed  for  night. 

At  night  I  longed  for  light ; 

I  hoped  no  other  day 
Would  drag  its  tedious  way, 

I  was  so  weary. 

The  world  was  all  so  dark. 

My  blindness  did  not  mark 
The  light  behind  the  cloud. 

The  hope  beyond  the  shroud ; 

Alas !  I  tried,  but  could  not  pray, 

My  trembling  lips  would  only  say — 

I  am  so  weary. 

By  chance,  amid  this  gloom, 

I  heard  “  'Thei’e  yet  is  room. 

He  calls.  To  Him  is  known 
The  hetrvy  burden  thou  hast  borne. 

He  bids  thee  come.  He  waits. 

He  lingers  at  the  golden  gate 
For  all  the  weary.” 

0  words  so  blest,  so  sweet. 

That  all  the  sorrowing  greet. 

My  cares  on  Him  I’ll  cast, 

A  weight  of  all  the  blighted  past. 

His  glorious  Cross  I  sec, 

His  blood-drops  shed  for  me — 

No  more  I’m  weary. 


The  Examiner  quotes  and  comments  as 
follows : 

“  The  men  of  wealth  who  held  all  they 
had  in  trust  for  Christ  are  dying.  How 
many  have  died  since  this  last  money  crisis 
in  our  cities  !  how  few  of  the  old  stand-bys 
are  left !  and  how  many  of  those  who  are 
left  are  crippled !  and  how  many  of  the  in- 
eomeis  are  going  to  take  their  places’? 
Comparatively  none.  When  a  few  of  those 
grand  old  men  of  New  York  are  g  ne,  who 
in  their  childhood  w’ere  poor  boys,  but  rich 
in  talent  and  integrity,  what  is  to  be  done 
with  the  benevolent  work  of  the  Church  ? 
They  are  now  so  few  we  can  count  them 
on  our  finger-ends.  Who  will  take  their 
places  ?  ” 

So  writes  The  Presbyterian.  How  true 
it  is  that  men  overload  themselves  with 
“  borrowed  trouble.”  The  “  grand  old 
men  ”  of  every  generation  die.  Yet  eve¬ 
ry  generation  is  fairly  supplied  with  them. 
So  it  has  beim,  so  it  will  continue  to  be, 
only  there  will  be  more  of  them  as  the 
world  grows  older.  The  Churches,  as  a 
whole,  never  had  so  many  intelligent  and 
enterprising  young  men  in  them  as  now, 
and  from  their  ranks  will  come  the  heart 
and  the  wealth  to  give  power  to  every 
great  and  good  work. 

The  Tablet  glances  backward  through  a 
column,  whiidi  begins  with  this  exceeding¬ 
ly  sombre  paragraj)!!  : 

The  old  year  ot  ’78  is  already  among  the 
things  that  were.  Its  course  marked  an 
era  in  i!vil  times — in  dark  days  for  the 
Cliurch,  distrosslul  days  for  the  nations, 
and  a  sad  and  troublous  period  for  all 
mankind.  Naught  prevailed  on  the  earth 
but  signs  ot  woe,  and  sadness,  and  death, 
wars,  and  rumors  of  wars,  race  rising 
against  other  races  id  the  human  family 
and  crushing  its  opponents  under  its  re¬ 
lentless  iron  heel  or  being  crusheil  by 
thi'in  ;  thousands  were  slaughtered,  friend¬ 
ly  intercourse  between  nations  sundered, 
commerce  destroyed  ;  panic  and  ruin  and 
bankruptcy  hung  as  dark  clouds  over 
kingdoms  and  republics  alike. 

The  Christian  Advocate  also  “  im[>rovt*s 
the  passing  hour,”  but  with  nutral  intent 
rather  than  in  gloomy  strain  : 

Tlie  old  year  leaves  us  rich  lessons  of 
exiierience.  Even  a  horse  remembers  a 
dangerous  place  in  the  road.  We  cerUiin- 
ly  can  do  lu)  less  than  learn  by  what  we 
have  i*nj(\v»*d  and  suffered.  The  year  has 
g.  no  with  its  accomiilished  facts.  It  is  a 
bound  volumt*.  We  can  rcjid  it,  but  we 
cannot  tear  out  its  pages.  Many  a  man 
would  give  his  entire  fortune  for  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  blot  out  single  pages  of  past  history. 
There  are  tlie  blots.  Nobody  can  erivse 
them.  All  we  can  do  is  to  avoid  their  rej)- 
etition,  and  so  make  our  future  better. 
God,  w’ho  can  make  all  things  new,  and 
cause  ohl  things  to  pass  away,  may  blot 
out  all  the  handwriting  against  us"  We 
may  write  with  a  steadier  hand  the  re¬ 
maining  pages  in  our  copy-books.  This 
world  is  a  school.  We  are  here — not  be¬ 
cause  we  are  perfect,  but  to  be  made  per¬ 
fect.  The  last  pages  will  measure  our 
skill,  and  show  how  much  wo  have  learn¬ 
ed.  1878  may  thus  teach  us,  and  give  us 
c<nircige  for  all  the  future.  As  we  stand 
on  the  threshold  of  1879,  it  is  possible  and 
wise  for  us  to  leave  all  our  sins.  We  do 
not  need  them  for  this  coming  yi'ar.  They 
cannot  help  us.  They  oidy  load  us  down, 
and  weaken  vis.  They  derange  our  sys¬ 
tem  ;  they  hinder  us  ;  they  deform  us ; 
they  take  the  beauty  out  of  our  faces,  the 
peace  out  of  our  hearts,  the  unity  out  of 
our  lives,  the  power  out  of  our  prayers, 
the  victory  out  of  our  faith,  and  the  heaven 
out  of  our  characters.  .  .  .  There  are  prin¬ 
cipalities  and  dukedoms  to  be  bestowed 
during  the  next  twelve  mouths  in  the  spir¬ 
itual  kingdom.  They  are  offered  as  prizes. 
Obedience,  couiagi*,  faith,  works  of  right¬ 
eousness,  the  Christly  sjiirit  of  sacrifice, 
are  the  branches  of  siaiituul  science  in 
which  the  candidates  will  be  examined. 
The  o'xamination  may  be  a  trial,  and  the 
trial  maybe  severe;  but  the  prize  is  be¬ 
yond  all  computation.  Let  us  strive  earn- 
e-stly  for  the  best  gifts. 


pursuing  an  unlawful  calling  in  the  face  of 
the  community,  but  it  is  not  the  duty  of 
the  officers  of  the  law  to  move  hand  or 
foot  to  vindicate  the  law  by  arresting  th« 
offenders. 

Hence  the  recent  f  'rmation  of  leagues, 
societies,  and  clubs,  with  the  avowed  pur¬ 
pose  of  biinpiiig  to  justice  the  breakers  of 
law,  and  aiding  weak-kneed  c fficers  in  the* 
pursuit  and  punishment.  This  philanthrop¬ 
ic  and  patriotic  volunteer  service  is  gener¬ 
ally  lo(  ked  upon  with  an  evil  eye  by  the 
men  who  are  to  be  aided,  and  their  action 
is  as  much  as  to  say  “  Mind  your  <>wn  busi¬ 
ness  and  let  us  attend  to  ours.”  But  in  this 
city,  in  Brooklyn,  in  Newark,  in  Elizabeth, 
and  in  other  places,  such  associations  are 
greatly  useful,  and  they  ought  to  be  multi¬ 
plied  until  one  is  seen  and  felt  in  every 
populous  place  in  the  United  States.  They 
are  not  of  the  nature  of  vigilance  commit¬ 
tees,  who  take  law  into  their  hands ;  but 
they  act  only  through  the  law  as  it  is,  de¬ 
manding  as  a  right  that  law  shall  be  en¬ 
forced  or  they  will  know  the  reason  why. 

One  great  discovery  has  been  made  lately, 
and  that  is,  that  officers  of  the  law  are  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  law.  This  is  a  new  idea  in  these 
parts.  But  we  have  found  that  a  man  who 
gets  a  salary  from  the  people  and  takes  an 
oath  to  do  his  duty,  can  be  himself  crimi- 
na  ed  and  punished  if  he  shirks  his  duty. 
It  is  the  same  all  over  the  country. 

What  we  want  now  is  a  revival  of  law  and 
justice  and  public  virtue.  Good  men  must 
combine  when  bad  man  conspire. 


The  Observer  tiusts  that,  next  to  the  re¬ 
vival  of  i)ure  and  undefiled  religion,  the 
Church  will  give  its  labor  and  its  prayer 
this  year  “  to  the  vigorous,  faithful,  and 
impartial  supp-ut  of  the  laws  of  the  land.” 
It  thus  si)ecille8 : 

The  Governor  of  this  State,  the  District 
Attorney  of  this  city,  the  courts  (and  we 
[•resume  the  fact  is  the  same  in  all  other 
States  of  the  Union),  hold  that  officers  of 
i  the  law  are  n<  t  set  to  execute  the  law.s  un- 
j  h‘8b  the  private  citizen  makes  a  charge  of 
'  misconduct.  Five  hundred  men  may  be 


BISHOP  SIMPSON’S  CALL  TO  PREACH. 

Bishop  Matthew  Simpson  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  is  widely  known  as  a  powerful  and  elo¬ 
quent  minister.  He  is  now  dcltvering  a  series  of 
lectures  on  Preaching,  in  the  Yale  Lyman  Beecher 
Course,  and  we  olserve  devoted  his  second  dis¬ 
cussion  to  the  important  theme  “  Who  should  en¬ 
ter  the  Ministry  ?  ” 

'i  hat  he  believed  in  a  special,  extraordinary  call 
to  the  ministry,  many  of  our  readers  are  already 
aware,  but  they  will  be  interested  in  the  following 
reference  to  his  personal  history,  with  whieh  he 
enforced  his  Scriptural  theory.  It  may  also  prove 
instructive  to  some  one  who  is  debating  the  very 
question  about  which  the  good  Bishop  was  so 
severely  exercised. 

After  setting  forth  that  there  were  three  eviden¬ 
ces  of  the  minister's  call— first,  the  man's  own 
conscience;  second,  the  Church’s  approval  and 
call;  and  third,  the  approval  of  God  os  shown  in 
results.  Bishop  Simpson  continued ; 

Let  me  illustrate  one  form  of  this  call  by 
my  own  exjieiieiice.  Trained  religiously, 
I  reached  a  young  man’s  years  before  mak¬ 
ing  a  public  profession  of  religion.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  prior  to  my  conversi  on,  thoughts 
of  the  ministry  sometimes  flashed  across 
my  mind  ;  but  it  was  only  a  flash.  After 
my  conversion  I  was  earnest  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  others,  and  wanted  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  Church  and  of  humanity. 
The  conviction  grew  upon  me  that  I  must 
preach  ;  yet  I  tried  t<  •  put  tiiat  away,  be¬ 
cause  I  feared  I  could  never  succeed.  I 
saw  the  greatness  of  the  work,  and  the  re¬ 
proachful  poverty  connected  then  with  the 
itinerant  ministry. 

There  were  two  special  ilifficulties  in  my 
way.  First,  I  had  no  gift  of  speech.  My 
voice  was  poor,  and  in  school  I  always 
shunned  declamation.  I  firmly  believed  I 
could  never  make  a  speaker  ;  and  so  ohose 
the  protession  of  medicine,  which  I  studied 
three  years  in  a  professional  school.  I 
think  I  should  have  resolutely  rejected  the 
idea  of  the  ministry  except  that  it  seemed 
inseparably  connecteil  with  my  salvation. 
I  fasted,  I  prayed  for  divine  direction  ; 

'  but  I  found  uo_  rest,  until,  in  reaxiing  the 
i  Bible  one  day,  I  found  a  pa.ssage  which" 
seemed  specially  written  for  me  :  “  Trust 
j  in  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart ;  lean  not 
I  unto  thine  own  understanding  ;  in  all  thy 
ways  acknowledge  Him,  and  lie  shall  direct 
thy  paths.”  I  accepted  it,  and  resolveil  to 
do  whatever  God  by  His  providence  should 
indicate  by  opening  the  way.  I  never  lisp¬ 
ed  to  a  friend  the  slightest  intimation  of 
my  mental  agony ;  but  I  took  a  more  ear¬ 
nest  part  in  the  Church  services.  One  ^b- 
bath  I  felt  a  strong  impression  that  I  oughi 
to  speak  to  the  people  at  night  in  prayer¬ 
meeting,  ns  we  had  no  preaching.  I  said 
to  myself :  “  How  shall  I  ?  For  my  friends 
will  say  I  am  foolish,  as  they  know  I  can¬ 
not  speak  witii  interest.”  Especially  I 
dreaded  a  certain  old  uncle,  who  had  been 
a  father  to  mo  and  superintended  my  edu¬ 
cation.  While  I  was  discussing  this  mat¬ 
ter  with  myself  in  the  afternoon  my  uncle 
came  into  the  room,  and  after  a  moment’s 
ht'sitation,  said  to  me  ;  “  Don’t  you  think 
you  c(iuld  speak  to  tlie  people  to-night?’’ 
I  was  surprised  and  startled.  I  asked  him 
if  ho  tliought  I  ought.  He  said  “  Yes ;  I 
think  you  can  do  good.”  That  night,  for 
some  strange  reason,  the  house  was  crowd¬ 
ed,  and  I  made  my  first  religious  aildross 
to  a  public  congregation.  It  was  not  writ¬ 
ten  ;  it  was  not  very  well  premeditated  :  it 
was  simply  an  earnest  outgushing  of  a 
sincere  and  honest  heart 

My  mother  was  a  widow.  I  was  her  eld¬ 
est  son  and  the  only  child  remaining  at 
home.  I  feared  it  would  break  her  heart 
to  leave  her,  and  feareil  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  do  so.  One  day,  after  great  em¬ 
barrassment,  I  was  induced  to  speak  to 
my  mother  on  the  subject  of  my  mental 
struggles,  and  tell  her  what  I  thought  God 
required  of  me.  I  never  shall  forget  how 
she  turned  to  me  with  a  smile,  and  said 
“  My  son,  I  have  been  looking  for  this  hour 
ever  since  you  were  bom  !  ”  She  then  toM 
me  how  she  and  my  dying  father,  who  left 
me  an  infant,  consecrated  me  b)  God,  and 
prayed  that,  if  it  were  His  will,  I  might  be¬ 
come  a  minister.  And  yet  that  mother  had 
never  dropped  a  word  of  intimation  in  my 
ear  that  she  ever  desired  hie  to  be  a  preach¬ 
er.  She  believed  so  fully  in  the  divine  call, 
that  she  would  not  bias  my  youthful  mind 
with  even  suggestions  of  it  in  prayer. 

That  ct  nversation  settled  my  mind.  O 
what  a  blessing  is  a  sainted  mother !  To¬ 
day  I  can  feel  her  hands  on  my  head,  and 
I  lieur  the  intonation  of  her  voice  in  pray¬ 
er.  I  wius  requested  shoitly  afterward 
to  preach  a  trial  sermon  ;  but  I  refused. 
Tlie  church  said  that  if  I  did  not  preach  a 
trial  sermon  they  could  not  tell  whether  I 
was  qualified.  I  replied  that  tliero  was  no 
order  in  the  Discipline  of  our  Church  which 
directed  or  even  permitted  such  a  sermon. 
I  did  ni't  desire  a  license  to  preach;  but 
had  fully  promised  God  to  obey  the  order 
of  the  Church,  should  it  license  me,  and  I 
should  never  try  to  preach  until  I  was  so 
licensed.  Well,  I  was  licensed  and  enter¬ 
ed  the  pulpit.  By  the  divine  agonoy  some 
souls  were  awakened  and  converted.  By 
the  grace  of  God  I  have  continued  to  this 
day. 

You  perceive,  young  gentlemen,  that  1 
believe  in  the  divine  election  of  ministers. 
So  far  you  can  count  me  a  Calvinist.  1 
believe,  iurther,  a  man  so  selected  should 
never  turn  aside  to  any  other  employment, 
while  health  and  the  approbation  of  the 
Church  continue.  Should  health  and 
strength  give  way.  he  should  turn  to  other 
duties.  Do  your  duty,  and  verily  you  will 
be  fed.  God  will  care  for  you  as  lontr  as 
the  raven  has  wings,  and  as  long  as  a 
widow  in  the  land  has  a  handful  of  meal  in 
the  barrel. 
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FARMER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


«THE  BLESSED  BEES” 

(From  the  Springfield  Bepubllcan.] 

While  b  3e-k3epiag  is  a  less  common 
rural  pursuit  than  iti  past  years,  the  pro¬ 
fessional  apiarist  is  now  m  ^re  frequently 
met,  especially  in  tne  Middle  States  and 
fartner  west.  Those  who  have  special  ap¬ 
titude  for  the  business  find  it  pr<  htable, 
and  the  industry  promises  considerable 
future  gr->wth.  Snue  ilea  of  its  pri*sent 
dimensions  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  a  recent  shipment  of  honey  from  the 
Westfor  foreign  export  amounted  to  eighty 
tons.  One  of  the  most  successful  o/  these 
Western  boe-shepherds  is  John  Allen,  who 
lives  near  Howard  City,  Michigan.  Mr. 
Allen  has  lately  put  hi^  experiences  into  a 
little  book  entitled  “  The  Blessed  Bees.” 
As  the  fervor  of  this  title  would  suggi-st, 
the  writer  is  one  of  the  m  'St  amiable  ot 
enthusiasts  upon  his  specialty. 

The  book  takes  a  pl  easing  narrative 
form,  and  belongs  to  that  seductive  class 
of  literature  represent od  by  *■  Ten  Acres 
Enough  ”  and  Rev.  Mr.  Roe’s  story  of  his 
strawberry  patch  on  the  Huds  m.  Like 
those  fascinating  works  it  is  mig.itily  cal- 
ou  ated  to  stimulate  imitation  by  people 
whose  sh  rt-iived  z  *al  will  outrun  discre¬ 
tion  and  knowledge  and  result  iu  disas¬ 
trous  failure.  But  the  bo  -k  certainly  has 
much  value,  and  is  c-alculated  to  lead  the 
cautious  amateur  into  prolitablc  paths  of 
research  and  practice.  Mr.  .Allen  is  now 
a  veteran  apiarist,  but  the  story  of  “  The 
Blessed  Bees  ”  is  only  the  chronicle  of.  his 
fresh,  first  year  of  bee-keeping.  When  a 
mere  lad  of  seventeen  the  death  of  his  fa¬ 
ther  called  John  home  from  tlie  agricul¬ 
tural  college  at  Lansing  to  the  cares  of 
home  and  farm.  He  appears  to  have  been 
a  very  wideawake  youngster,  indeed,  and 
the  chance  p:)ss3S3ion  of  a  few  hives  of 
common  black  bees,  coupled  with  a  mem¬ 
ory  ot  what  an  agriculture  c  dhge  profes¬ 
sor  had  said  of  the  profitableness  of  bees 
rightly  kept,  suggested  his  career.  The 
leisure  of  a  whole  Wiut^-r  was  8i>ent  in  the 
omnivorous  reading  of  bee- literature  and 
extensive  preparations  for  the  opening  of 
a  big  campaign  with  the  c oming  of  the 
Bpring.  Purchasing  a  colony  of  imported 
Italians,  the  boy  bee-keeper  began  opera¬ 
tions  with  thirty-seven  hives, valued  at  $191. 
By  a  rare  combination  of  favoring  circum¬ 
stances  this  first  season  was  marvellously 
successful.  At  its  close  our  youthful  api¬ 
arist  marketed  20,520  pounds  of  choice 
comb  honey,  for  which  he  got  $3,475. 
Meantime  his  original  thirty-six  stocks  of 
black  bees  had  become  transformed  into 
pure  Italians,  and  in  addition  sixty  new 
colonies  had  been  formed  by  t'lo  system  ot 
nucleus  swarming.  Minus  all  outlays,  the 
gains  thus  amounted  to  a  total  of  $3,776.72, 
or  to  454  per  cent,  on  the  invisstment. 

Such  results  would  have  been  impossi¬ 
ble  with  the  common  bees  of  our  ancestors 
and  with  the  old-time  appliances.  It  is  the 
introduction  of  Italian  bees,  the  invention 
of  improved  hives,  and  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  sweet  little  w>  vrkors  them¬ 
selves,  which  place  the  business  upon  a 
profitable  basis.  The  new  methods  of  bee 
management  indeed  are  as  much  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  tlie  old  as  the  making  of  cloth 
by  power-looms  is  over  the  old-fashioned 
hand-spinning  and  hand-weaving  of  our 
grandmothers.  The  superiority  of  the 
bees  of  Northern  Italy  over  any  other,  be¬ 
came  demonstrated  about  thirty  years  ago, 
since  when  their  importation  to  this  c  mn- 
try  has  increased  to  considerable  propi  u- 
tions.  Their  chief  points  <»f  e.xcellenoe  are 
greater  diligence, ooupled  with  longer  hours 
of  labor  than  our  native  bees,  and  a  great¬ 
er  length  of  proboscis,  which  enables  them 
to  gather  honey  unattainable  to  their  native 
rivals.  They  have  access,  for  instance,  to 
the  abundant  sweets  st<  ^red  in  the  depths 
of  the  red-clover  blussom,  which  to  the 
more  diminutive  bees  are  like  the  feast  of 
Tantalus.  The  newer  kinds  of  hives  allow  at 
all  times  exact  knowledge  of  the  work  and 
condition  of  their  inhabitants.  Moveable 
frames  are  placed  for  the  combs,  and  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  plentiful  bloom,  when  the 
honey  is  being  most  rapidly  stored,  the 
oomlM  are  removed  and  emptied  as  fast  as 
filled,  and  replaced  for  another  filling,  thus 
economizing  the  energies  of  the  bees  for 
honey-maldng  alone.  The  emptying  of 
the  oombs  is  accomplished  by  the  ingen¬ 
ious  application  of  oeutrifugal  force,  which 
while  completely  throwing  out  the  honey, 
leaves  the  oomb  unbroken.  In  the  interval 
succeeding  the  reign  of  some  particular 
flower,  like  that  between  apple-blossoms 
and  white  clover,  this  honey  is  all  fed  back 
to  the  bees,  and  once  more  they  industri¬ 
ously  renew  its  storage  in  newly-built  comb. 
As  the  bees  can  make  honey  much  faster 
than  comb,  the  gain  here  consists  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  bees  at  woi-k  during  sjiells  of  other¬ 
wise  comparative  idleness,  manufacturing 
the  bulk  of  their  oomb.  By  this  system  the 
willing  little  workers  are  stimulated  to  the 
most  heroic  efforts. 

There  are  many  curious  aud  interesting 
things  about  bees  and  their  management 
by  skilful  hands.  Womau's  rights  are 
pretty  effectually  practised  in  the  hive, 
and  speedy  is  the  decay  of  that  kingdom 
without  a  queen.  The  latter  attains  c  m- 
siderable  longevity — from  three  to  five 
years,  it  is  said  ;  while  the  workers,  which 
are  imperfectly  developed  females,  live 
during  the  working  season  only  as  many 
weeks.  The  big,  clumsy  drones  are  also 
brief-lived,  often  meeting  their  fate  by  un¬ 
scrupulous  assassination  w'hen  their  mis¬ 
sion  of  fecundation  has  been  aocomplish- 
ed.  The  queen-bee  is  enormously  fruitful 
of  eggs,  and  presides  during  her  prolonged 
span  of  existmioe  over  the  destinies  of 
Bullions  of  ephemeral  progeny.  Bee-mas¬ 
ters  have  now  alm<>st  complete  control  of 
the  character  and  number  of  the  b(^  they 
will  rear,  rapidly  propagating  new  swarms 
or  restraining  th^r  natural  increase,  limit¬ 
ing  the  num^r  of  drones  or  multiplying 
the  queens,  at  pleasure.  Ceaseless  vigi¬ 
lance  and  intelligent  oare  are  the  requi¬ 
sites  of  success.  One  of  the  neighbors 
said  he  “guessed  that  John  Allen  just 
slept  with  the  bees,  for  he  always  saw  him 
around  the  hives  the  last  thing  at  night 
and  the  first  thing  in  the  morning."  These 
same  neighbors  are  a  little  superstitious 
about  Allen's  wonderful  knaek  with  the 
bees,  and  firmly  believe  that  he  ftosseest* 
some  powerful  sooret  or  charm  for  their 
mana^ment,  which  he  might  communi¬ 
cate  for  money  if  he  would. 

Our  author  advises  the  beginner  to  be 
content  his  first  seas  >n  with  a  single  hive 
and  the  increase  from  it,  carefully  observ¬ 
ing  the  habits  of  the  be^  and  practically 
familiarizing  himself  with  all  the  pMcosscs 
of  manipulation.  Bee-keeping,  according 
to  the  ntw  dispen-sation,  certainly  com¬ 
mends  itself  as  one  way  of  divoreifying  a 
too  one-sided  and  unprofitable  agriculture. 
It  isn’t  probable  that  everybody  would 
prove  successful,  but  scattered  up  and 
down  our  Connecticut  valley  are  no  doubt 


many  individuals  who  might  develop  a 
special  genius  for  this  g  mtlo  husbandry. 
It  is  a  pursuit,  too,  which  women  might 
occasionally  attempt  with  fair  chances  of 
healthful  enj  'yment  and  pr.iflt.  The  fear 
of  being  stung  is  a  bugbear  which  natural¬ 
ly  detere  a  good  many  would-be  amateurs, 
but  this  danger  is  alni'^st  entirely  avoided 
by  the  use  of  the  patent-smoker  or  the 
gloves  and  veil.  Neither  is  bee-keeping 
necessarily  strictly  confine  !  to  the  country. 
A  village,  or  even  so  rural  a  city  as  Spring- 
field,  affords  fair  conditions  f>  r  the  pur- 
sir’t.  Bees  seem  much  more  attractive 
city  stock  than  the  filthy  chickens  which 
so  many  people  keep  cooped  up  in  un¬ 
healthy  seclusion  on  their  premises.  A 
hundred  or  two  swarms  would  very  likely 
thrive  exceedingly  well  in  a  town  like  this. 
In  the  Spring  there  would  be  the  sugary 
blossoms  of  the  maples  which  line  all  our 
streets,  the  flowering  willows  which  fringe 
the  river-banks,  and  the  basswood  blos¬ 
soms  would  add  variety  ;  and  then  come 
the  apple-blossoms  and  those  of  other 
fruit  trees,  succeeded  later  still  by  white 
and  red  clover  in  profusion,  while  scatter¬ 
ed  everywhere  for  convenient  pastuiing 
would  be  the  patches  of  cultivated  flowers. 

A  NEW  PLOWEK. 

The  Italian  Fanfulla  records  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  a  new  gigantic  flow'er,  which  is  of 
such  an  amazing  splendor,  as  well  as  size,  j 
tiiat  the  Victoria  Regia  and  the  Rafflf'sia ! 
Arnold!  appear  mere  dwarfs  by  its  side. 
The  fortunate  tinder  of  this  remarkable 
plant  is  the  renowned  traveller  and  natur¬ 
alist,  Odoardo  Boecari,  who  has  chiefly 
earned  his  fame  by  his  exhaustive  re- 
8'»arclH«  in  the  East  Indian  Archii>elago. 
This  hitherto  unknown  flower  unfolds  its 
mighty  chalice  bud  iu  the  forests  of  Su¬ 
matra.  The  discoverer  attributes  it  to  the 
family  of  Amorphophalliis,  and  has  given 
it  the  specific  name  of  Titanum.  The  di¬ 
ameter  of  the  flower,  when  full  blown,  av¬ 
erages  thirty-three  inches.  A  peculiar  mis¬ 
fortune  has  happened  to  the  roots  of  the 
“  Titan  ”  which  Signor  Beccari  has  des¬ 
patched  to  Europe.  Six  chests  of  bulb 
roots  arrived  at  Genoa  on  board  a  French 
steamer,  addressed  to  the  Marquis  Gorsi- 
Salviati  of  Florence,  who  is  a  famous  hor¬ 
ticulturist,  and  who  had  prepared  sjjecial 
culture  houses  for  the  plant.  The  custtuns 
offlc(  rs  of  Genoa,  however,  out  of  terror  of 
the  dreaded  Phylloxera,  have  been  prohib¬ 
ited  from  admitting  any  living  plants  into 
this  port  The  rule  prevails  at  present 
throughout  the  Italian  kiagdom,  lest  the 
terrible  little  foe  «if  the  vineyards  should 
be  housing  himself  in  the  immigrant  plants, 
and  the  harmless  bulbs  of  the  “Titan” 
were  excluded  in  obedience  to  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law.  Notwithstanding  this 
law  the  Fanfulla  declares  that  vinestalks 
fr<  >m  Bordeaux  are  being  constantly  land¬ 
ed  in  Genoa.  The  importer  declares  that 
his  bundles  are  wanted  for  walking  sticks 
and  umbrella  handles,  and  under  this  alias 
they  escape  the  scrutiny  of  the  customs 
oflicers,  who  never  think  tl  at  the  “  vine 
louse  ”  may  be  secreting  liimself  in  the  in¬ 
nocent-looking  bundles.  What  has  bt'come 
of  Signor  Beex^ri’s  imi)ortant  cargo  the 
Italian  journal  does  not  yet  know. — Lon¬ 
don  Globe. 

SOMETHINO  NEW  UNDEB  TEE  SUN. 

A  friend  of  ours  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  sends 
a  well-printed  handbill  embracing  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  a  “  Colored  People’s  Fair,”  held 
at  Forsyth,  Ga.,  from  the  19th  to  the  2l8t 
of  December,  1878.  It  is  something  of 
which  our  friend  had  never  before  heard 
the  like.  It  embraces  nine  different  de¬ 
partments,  in  all  of  which  premiums  are 
offered  for  the  best — the  premiums  rang¬ 
ing  from  50  cents  to  $35.  For  example, 
“  lor  the  best  half  bushel  of  bread-corn  ” 
the  ptomium  is  $1 ;  “the  fastest  and  best- 
matched  double  team,”  $5  ;  “  the  best  cow 
owned  in  the  county,  to  be  milked  on  the 
ground,”  $5 ;  “  the  best  pair  of  pigs  under 
one  year  old,”  $3 ;  “  the  best  lamb  under 
one  year  old,”  50  cents  ;  “  tbe  beet  nanny 
goat,  Cashmere,”  $1;  “the  best  pair  of 
turkeys,”  $2  ;  “  the  best  blackberry  jam,’’ 
50  cents  ;  “  the  best  fruit  cake,”  50  cents ; 
“  the  best  and  largest  display  of  needle¬ 
work,”  $1 ;  “  the  best  two-hoi-se  wagon,” 
$1 ;  “the  best  croquet-player,”  $1 ;  “the 
best  speller  in  a  spelling-bet*,”  $1 ;  “  the 
beet  performer  on  the  piano,”  $2  ;  "  tbe 
most  stylish  promenader,”  $3  ;  “  the  fast- 
t'st  running  horse,”  $15  ;  “  the  fastest  trot¬ 
ting  horse,”  $15;  “the  best-drilled  mili¬ 
tary  company  in  the  State,”  $25  ;  and  “All 
premiums  to  be  paid  in  cash  k!68  ten  per 
cent.” 

We  have  made  quotations  enough  to 
show  the  breadth  of  this  Colored  PiH)i)le’8 
Fair.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  included 
things  practical  and  things  ornamental. 
The  ten  per  cent,  discount  on  the  cash 
premiums  is  a  puzzler,  unless  the  prize 
winners  were  to  pay  the  necessary  exi>en- 
ses  of  the  Fair.  It  was  an  agricultural 
Fair,  with  some  things  that  were  not  agri¬ 
cultural  thrown  in  ;  and  we  do  not  see 
why  our  colort*d  frieuds  in  Georgia  should 
not  reap  as  many  advantagt^s  from  their 
Fair  as  the  white  people  farther  North 
gain  from  their  yearly  fairs. — Examiner. 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHEB. 

Robert  Nixson,  the  first  conductor  of  the 
first  railroad  ever  built  in  America,  run¬ 
ning  from  Albany  to  Schenectady,  is  a  res¬ 
ident  of  Truckee,  Cal.,  aud  is  soventy- 
hree  years  old. 

In  Scotland  a  majority  of  the  jury,  but 
in  England  and  Ireland  a  unanimous  jury, 
give  a  verdict  for  or  against  the  prisoner  ; 
they  don’t  pronounce  sentence  ;  they  may 
recommend  the  prisoner  to  mercy. 

The  daughter  of  Robert  Burns’  eldest 
son,  Mrs.  Eliza  Burns  Everitt,  died  at 
Bath,  England,  in  December.  Her  only 
child,  Martha  Burns  Everitt,  is  unmar¬ 
ried.  The  only  male  descendant  ot  the 
poet  now  living  is  Robert  Burns  Hutchin¬ 
son,  a  tea  planter  in  Assam,  India. 

The  New  York  State  organization  of  the 
Farmers’  Alliance,  at  its  session  in  Bing¬ 
hamton,  adopted  a  resolution  recommend¬ 
ing  the  enactment  of  a  law  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  enforcing  equal  privileges  to  the 
small  and  large  shippers  by  the  railroads. 

Reports  come  that  already  real  estate 
has  risen  in  price  in  Palestine,  growing  out 
of  the  ptirsuasion  that  the  ascendancy  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  East  will  ensure  a 
more  stable  government,  and  thus  secure 
to  industry  the  rewards  of  its  labors. 

The  review  of  the  New  York  live  stock 
market  for  the  year  1878,  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  volume  of  trade  and  in  re¬ 
ceipts  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  as  com¬ 
pare  i  with  last  year,  of  39,154  beeves,  141,- 
636  sheep,  and  511,157  hogs  ;  and  compar¬ 
ed  with  totals  twenty  years  ago,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  338,191  bcx’tves,  792,796  sheep,  and 
1,419,661  hogs. 

Feed  is  going  off  very  rapidly  during 
this  cold  snap.  W’ith  an  abundant  forage 
crop.  New  York  farmers  were  doubtful 
two  months  since  how  they  should  utilize 
it.  They  generally  commenced  feeding 
early,  and  liberally,  and  now  stock  of  all 
kinds  is  in  good  condition.  When  farmers 
are  anxious  for  more  stock,  It  Is  worth 


while  for  them  to  inquire  whether  feeding 
liberally  to  a  sina  ler  number  will  not,  to 
some  extent,  answer  the  same  purpos  *.  ' 

The  wheat  crop  grown  in  the  Red  River 
Valley  of  Manitoba  last  year,  amounted  | 
t  •  about  3,0  .0,000  bushels  ;  while  the  land 
broken  and  r  *adyfor  crofis  next  Spring, 
is  over  300,000  acres,  and  should  produce 
upwards  of  5,003,000  bushels  .  f  wheat. 
There  are  some  remarkably  large  and 
fl  lUiishing  farms  in  the  Province.  The 
largest  farm  in  the  valley  contfiins  39,003 
acres,  having  a  frontage  of  four  miles  on 
Red  River.  Over  4,000  acres  were  in  crop 
last  year,  and  produced  100,000  bushels  of 
cereals,  2,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  and 
1,200  tons  of  hay. 

Pork  has  been  selling  in  Wisconsin,  for 
months,  at  $2.50  to  $2.60  per  cwt.,  live 
weight,  and  there  has  been  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  made  and  sold  at  those  figures.  These 
prices  have,  of  couise,  elicited  much  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  subject,  and  I  have  observ¬ 
ed  closely  the  opinions  expressed.  While 
the  majority  murmur,  and  say  that  such 
prices  are  ruinous,  I  find  that  the  most 
observing  farmers — men  who  give  suffi¬ 
cient  attention  to  th(  ir  business  to  know 
which  of  their  products  pay,  and  which 
are  made  at  a  loss,  or  are  the  least  remu¬ 
nerative— admit  that  they  can,  with  ag  lod 
breed  of  hogs,  well  managed,  do  a  paying 
business  in  making  pork  at  these  prices. 

BECIPES. 

How  AND  Where  to  keep  Things. — Crusts 
and  bits  of  bread  sliouM  bo  kept  in  an  eart li¬ 
en  pot,  closely  covered,  in  a  dry,  cool  place. 
Keep  fresh  lard  and  suet  in  tin  vessels. 
Keep  salt  pork  fat  in  glazed  earthen- ware. 
Keep  yeast  in  wood  or  earthen.  Keep  pre¬ 
serves  and  jellies  in  glass,  or  china,  or  stone 
ware.  Keep  salt  in  a  dry  place.  Keep  meal 
in  a  Cool,  dry  place.  Keep  ice  in  the  cellar 
wrapped  in  flannel.  Kc''p  vinegar  in  wood 
or  glass. 

Housework. — In  well-regulated  families 
housew.  rk  goes  by  clockwork,  but  the 
neat  putting  together  of  tliat  clockwork, 
the  keeping  of  all  the  wheels  in  their  fit 
motion  and  well  lubricated,  thi*  accommo¬ 
dation  of  the  brass  and  iron,  is  a  work  of 
art  and  .science,  all  the  more  when  it  is  re¬ 
membered  that  each  one  of  the  wheels  has 
a  sad  teiidoncy  to  fly  from  the  centre.  This 
is  the  work  of  the  mistress,  anil  her  mas¬ 
tery  of  tlie  machinery  of  her  household 
can  be  known  merely  by  such  slight  indi- 
cati  ns  as  the  methods  and  times  of  her 
dusting  and  sweeping.  They  seem  trifles 
to  mention  or  to  mako  subject  of  admoni¬ 
tion;  the  male  eye  beliolds  them,  or  the 
casual  thinker  without  experience  consid- 
eis  them  as  things  of  course,  doing  them¬ 
selves  by  tradition;  but  while,  it  well  done, 
a  second  thought  is  never  given  them,  their 
omission  and  neglect  raise  a  hue  and  cry 
that  ruins  the  repute  of  any  housekeeper. 

HEALTH  PARAORAPHS. 

Cure  for  Felons. 

Boil  up  in  any  iron  vessel  of  sufficient 
capacity — say  four  or  six  quarts — enough 
yellow-dock  root  to  make  a  strong  liquor. 
When  sufficiently  boiled,  and  while  the 
liquor  is  as  hot  as  can  be  borne  by  the 
hand,  cover  the  kettle  with  flannel  cloth, 
to  keep  in  the  heat  and  steam,  and  In  ld 
the  hand  or  finger  affected  under  the  cloth, 
and  in  the  steam,  and  in  live  mirutes  the 
pains  will  cease.  If  it  should  return  after 
a  time,  heat  up  the  stitne  liquor,  and  do  as 
before.  In  a  cure  performed  in  this  way, 
the  joints  of  the  lingers  will  always  be 
preserved.  This  recipe  has  been  abun¬ 
dantly  verified  here. — A.  M.  C.,  Lyonsdale, 
N.  Y. 

Her  MornitiK  Walks. 

Princess  Louise  is  astonishing  the  more 
gentle  of  our  neighbors  of  the  Dominion 
by  taking  long  walks  as  early  as  8:30  in 
tlie  morning.  She  wears  on  these  occa¬ 
sions  g  'Od,  stout  English  walking-boots, 
and  her  pedestrian  excursions  extend  over 
miles  instead  of  blocks.  A  love  of  exer¬ 
cise  is  a  characteristic  of  the  present  rul¬ 
ing  house  of  England,  and  perhaps  to  their 
influence  is  due  much  of  the  out-door  ex¬ 
ercises  of  English  women.  When  Canon 
Kingsley  visited  this  country,  not  long  be¬ 
fore  his  death,  he  was  accompanied  by 
his  daughter,  who  amazed  American  wo¬ 
men  by  her  long  walks  among  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  often  fifteen  miles  a  day. 

Dr.  Hooker  on  Fat  Heat,  etc. 

Dr.  Dixon,  in  a  number  of  The  Scalpel, 
in  an  article  on  “  Diet,”  assuming  the  po¬ 
sition  that  “The  use  of  oil  wcul.l  decrease 
the  victims  of  consumption  nine-tenths, 
and  that  this  is  the  whole  secret  of  the  use 
of  cod-liver  oil,”  quotes  the  following  sum¬ 
mary  of  <  bservations  on  this  subject,  made 
by  Dr.  Hooker : 

(1)  Of  all  the  persons  between  the  ages 
of  fifteen  and  twenty -two  years,  more  than 
one  fifth  eat  no  tat  meat.  (2)  Of  persons 
at  the  age  of  f'’rty-flve,  all,  exoi'pting  less 
than  one  in  fifty,  habitually  use  fat  meat, 
(3)  Of  persons  who,  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  twenty-two,  avoid  fat  meat,  a 
few  acquire  an  appetite  for  it,  and  live  to 
a  good  old  age  ;  while  the  greater  portion 
die  with  phthisis  before  thirty-five.  (4)  Of 
persons  dying  with  phthisis  between  the 
ages  of  twelve  and  forty-five,  nine-tenths, 
at  least,  have  never  used  fat  meat. 

Most  individuals  who  avoid  fat  meat, 
also  use  little  butter  or  oily  gravies,  tliougli 
many  compensate  for  this  want  by  a  free 
use  of  those  articles,  and  also  milk,  eggs, 
and  various  .saccharine  substances.  Hut 
they  constitute  an  imperfect  substitute  for 
fat  meat,  without  which,  sooner  or  later, 
the  body  is  almost  sure  to  show  the  effects 
of  deficient  calurilicaticn. 


no  1  uisor  held  abroad,  but  m  st  of  them 
are  hel  I  Irere,  and  instea  l  of  $60.003,00 )  in 
gold  inten'st  being  sent  annually  beyond 
seas,  more  than  f  >ui-li.tli8  of  it  .stays  at 
liome  in  the  hands  <  f  our  own  pi'ople.  In¬ 
st  ad  of  a  balance  of  trarlo  rigai  st  us,  ex¬ 
acting  Immlreds  of  millions  of  gold  annual¬ 
ly  to  pay  fur  foreign  manu'actures,  as  hero- 
tofoi’e,  the  balance  of  trade  is  largely  in 
our  favor. 

Our  paper  money,  which  was  depreciat¬ 
ed  t )  less  than  liaif  the  value  of  ci  in,  has 
at  last  virtually  touched  par,  and  the  noces- 
saries  of  life  are  greatly  oheapened.  On 
tne  30;h  of  June,  1864,  the  paper  currency 
of  the  country,  on  its  face,  amounted  to 
$833,718,984.34.  Each  (lajier  dollar  was 
then  worth  in  c  in  38.07  cents.  The 
total  value  of  t’lc  currency  in  coin  was 
then  $322,649,264.94.  On  the  30th  of  June, 
1878,  this  year,  the  paper  currency  of  the 
country,  on  its  face,  amounted  to  $688,597,- 
275.27.  This  is  $145,121,609.07  less  pajier 
currency  now  than  f  'urtoen  years  ago. 
E'lch  paper  dollar  is  now  W'  lth  more 
than  a  standard  silver  dollar,  and  is  worth 
in  gold  99  c  'Uts.  On  the  1st  of  June  last 
each  paper  dollar  was  worth  in  gold  99.04 
cents.  At  this  lower  rate  the  t  >1al  value 
of  the  paper  currency  on  the  30th  of  last 
June,  ingol  1,  v/as  $684,465,691.62.  In  other 
words,  in  1878  the  pap  'r  currency,  less  by 
$145,000  0  )0  than  In  1864,  i.s  wortli  in  gol  i 
$362,000,000  more ;  or,  in  stiil  other  words, 
nil  re  than  twice  ns  much. 

What  is  the  difficulty  now  ?  Business  is 
stagnant ;  capital  Is  afnii  I,  and  lalior  lacks 
employment.  Capital  is  always  afraid 
when  labor  lacks  eniploymont ;  whenever 
capital  is  not  afraid  tlicre  is  brisk  demand 
for  labor.  This  is  true  the  world  over.  It 
is  true  here.  The  fact  as  to  our  own  coun¬ 
try  is  overstated  oftentimes,  however.  It 
has  been  assorted  again  ami  acain  that 
3,000,030  po  iplo  in  the  United  States  are 
laboring  people  who  want  wi  rk.  Can  any 
man  who  thinks  credit  such  a  statement? 
Three  millions  out  rf  employ  would  be 
nearly  one  in  every  three  thr  uiglirut  the 
country  usually  at  w<  rk,  but  n  'w  forced 
to  be  idle.  The  3, 000, 0:)0  calculation  al¬ 
lotted  between  2'30,0C0  and  3 10,()(X)  unem¬ 
ployed  lab(  rei-8  to  Massachusetts,  43,000 


to  B  steh  alone.  A  recent  canvass  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  shows  about  28,()0i)  in  all  tlie 
State,  of  b  'th  s  'xes,  ami  this  was  in  June, 
bef  re  the  starting  of  many  mills  now  run¬ 
ning.  But  apply  the  ^las-sachusctts  ratio 
to  every  State,  and  the  number  of  persons 
in  all  tlie  land  unemployed  cannot  exceed 
one-tenth  of  3,000,000. 

It  Is  8  lid  we  slionld  have  new  and  large 
issues  of  paper  eurrenoy.  What  for?  Is 
not  currency  piled  up  in  every  bank  and 
money  centre  and  depository?  Cannot 
m  iiiey  bo  b  irrowed  in  millions  at  the  low¬ 
est  rates  of  interest  ?  Wlion  all  the  paper 
an  1  c  in  in  the  country  is  put  into  active 
circulation,  will  thero  m  t  be  abundant  cur¬ 
rency  ?  C  infi  lence,  stability,  and  assur¬ 
ance  that  Cl  edits  ami  values  will  not  be 
tampered  witli,  will  unlock  capital  and  put 
money  in  circulation  ;  but  schemes  for 
watering  the  currency  and  shrinking  its 
purchasing  power,  and  thus  changing  bar¬ 
gains  arid  transactions,  will  frighten  capital 
ami  make  it  hi  le.  Wliat  is  to  be  done 
with  a  now  issue  of  paper  ?  It  is  to  be 
paid,  we  are  told,  to  bondholders.  What 
are  they  to  do  with  it?  Will  they  give  it 
away?  They  will  keep  it  or  loan  it.  Wluit 
good  will  that  do?  If  put  into  circulation 
it  will  dilute  and  depreciate  the  whole  cur¬ 
rency  ami  put  up  prices  for  the  poor  to 
pay,  and  the  wages  of  labor  will  not  ad¬ 
vance  fast  enough  to  keep  uji  with  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  prices  of  food  and  commodities. — 
Senator  Conkling. 

For  EUROPE.— Dr  Loomis’  Elghtli  Soloct  Party  for 
Swltz  -rland  iind  Italy,  ospoclally  for  I.adlos.  June 
21  to  Si'pt.  7.  Addrees  Dr.  Lafayette  C  Loomis,  Box 
307,  Washington.  D  C. 

-  MODEL  raESS 

■  is  the  st/iiplest,  easieet  runnirg, 

fostest  and  most  perfect  press  ever 
— *  V  invented,  and  guaranteed  to  be 

cy  IvIrVTVVT  'I'lioroutctily  XXellabTe 
uu  ATIUUBim  Any  smart  boy  can  manage  it,  and 
do  hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of  work  a  year.  It  saves 
»*— »  business  men  all  their  printimi  bills.  Presses  as  low 

•  as  $3.  For  business  printing,  $10  to  $35.  Rotary 
foot  power,  $100  to  $t(!0.  Oirr  6,000  now  in  use, 

!  and  a  Prize  Medal  awarded  at  the  Paris  Exposition, 

Xlie  I.eadins  I'res.s  of  the  l^’orld. 
3:  A  handsomely  illustrated  124  page  book,  entitled 

HOWTO  PRIffT  and  copy  of  the  PRISTER'S  GUIDE, 
with  full  particulars,  mailed  for  10  cents.  Address 
—  J.  H’.  DAUGHADAY  di  CO.,  Inventors  and  Man'frs. 

Ho.  723  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pu. 


IJNITKD  STATES  MAIL  .STEAMERS 
Sail  from  New  York  tor 
GLASGOW,  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

LONDON,  EVERY  WEDNESDA 

Passenger  accommodations  unsurpassed  for  ele¬ 
gance  and  comfort  All  Staterooms  on  main  deitk, 
and  Saloon  amidships. 

SALOON  CABINS.  »8«  to  S80,  CURRENCY. 
SECOND  CABIN,  Including  all  requisites,  »IO. 
STEERAGE,  SS8. 

Excursion  Tickets  for  First-Class  Passage,  New  York 
to  Paris  and  return,  #138  to  #10.'!,  according  to  state- 
room  and  route  chosen. 

For  Books  of  Information,  Plans,  fcc  , 

Apply  to  HENDERSON  BROTHERS. 

7  Bowling  Green,  New  York. 

C.  H.  COVELT., 

1160  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  Stevens  Building, 
SOLE  AGENT  AND  IMPORTER  OP  THE 
Celebrated  Patent 

DUPLEX  LASUP, 

IH  VERY  ARTI.^TIC  DESIOHS. 

LIGHT  EQUALS  26  CANDLES  THE  BR.ST  LAMP 
KNOWN.  Also  Agent  tor  PE.XSE’8  PREMIUM  OIL; 
perfectly  sate,  175®  fire  test. 

Importer  of  Clocks,  Bronzes,  and  Fancy  Goode. 
Specialties  tor  Holiday  and  Wedding  Presents.  There 
Is  not  a  more  useful  or  e.Tectlve  present  than  a 
Duplex  Lamp. 


■MBB  ■  ^  AHEAD  ALL  THE  TIME.  The  very 
Ml”  bestfreshgoodsdirectfrom  theimport- 
■  p  11  rrs  at  half  the  usual  cost.  Best  plan  to 
I  iHnwl  Club  Agents  and  large  buyers.  All  ex¬ 
press  charges  paid.  Quality  guaranteed.  New  terms 
tree. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  4235.  31  &  33  Vesey  St..  New  York. 


T"SE 


BEATTY’S  OFFfiK  FUK  THIS  MONTH! 

$340.03  Plano  Upright  Parlor  Orsan,  C  Octavon,  13  Stops,  2  Knee  Swells,  for  $85,00 

■B  Bcftot  Iful  riaoo  tTprlghb 

M  _ — • — CftbiDet -r  Parlor  Orffts.  (Ilka 

■■  I - i;r~  I  ■— ilMr  cut).  New  style 


cut).  New  Style  No.ira5e 
HimeDilonfl— ^Igbt  68  iuebei. 
Depth  SCIlo  .  Length  50  iDSe 
Vbree  <S)  $ctt  of  Rvetli.  thir¬ 
teen  0-)  P*-  Pollan. 

(  )Vozcct«*»('.(rt)^Lo  (4)i>ol- 
1..LO.  <  ).  (ff).  Tot 

Lumanfz.  (~).  PrlocfpAle  (8). 
llauibu;*.  (9)  DUinumiiu  liO;. 
Dulcit.(l*)  i;riuMlOrsaa.(12;. 
Pr.acip' one.  (1-).  F*uto. 
riTOLcUTcs  UnrigUt  rcUoiTi 
Huh-  immr'e  power.  Uioged 
Lamp  BuiMiA  cutoralghc  when 
Dotl  D  tse.  Bi'wt^'s  Improved 
RnceCoUt,  otid  Beatty’s  New 
LxccUlor  griDd  Organ  Knee 
Swell  UBgniaoentluglitjfLkUh* 
ed  Block  Wnluut  Cune  and 
Elegott  French  Vcneerc*!  Pan- 
do.  All  late  IntprnveoiQista. 
Weight  wVn  hoxc<l  8UJ  Ibf,'  It 
eonuins  BuwttT'sNow  Vox  Co* 
leite  Stop  wbioh  i$  by  fortho 
aweetrttond  moot  perfect  that 
bat  ever  been  Atulne>l.  Cbem* 
iugl  1$  the  nnlversel  ezsla* 
mwtlcn  oferftioenod  lovere  of 
•weet  mn  •  io  who  here  heard  this 
oomblnatuiD.  The  eudden  burni 
of  bermuiiy  thrown  out  by  tbe 
Beetty  Grand  Grg«o  Ezoeleicr 
Knee  Swell,  from  thaeoole  be- 
|u^  performed  by  nprotteeioiml 

Be^lar  Priee  aefc® 
ed  for  rucH  an  Jnstru® 
mont  by  f  be  Monopoilsta 

Atfeute  about . $340a 

I  will  pell  tble  Beautiful 
Or  ipandurlD  tbia  mont  ti 
in  order  to  have  it  in¬ 
troduced.  boxed  and  dc*> 
Uvered^on  Care  for  on-y 

0OE3.OO 

Can  be  shipped  ou  an 
Hour'e  Notice, 
rienee  etod  your  order  hr  let¬ 
ter  or  tcK’grepb.  No  money* 
roQuired  until  you  aro 
entirely  eatlnfieo.  Pay 
for  tbe  Inatru.uent  only 
After  you  bave  fully  tea* 
ted  it  abyour  own  home# 
if  it  ie  Dut  M  ropreeentude  ro- 
turn  It  at  my  expense,  I  pay* 
Ing  frefchtchnrgoa  both  wotj* 
Thle  ocn  ilnlv  u  e  ftor  oinr. 
Itememtior  this  offer  is  not 

rid  efirr  tliu  mouiiinn  I  that 
posillTcty  wiU  n^'t  drriaio 
from  this  price,  BQ^Fully 
warranted  for  C  year.i. 
1  went  thie  Inotrumeoi  mcia 
renernlly  lntroduood|  bc:.C'i 
thlennnerrellod  offer# 


'lAiK  Aii:4e»r  kOli. 

HAND  AND  MACHINE  WORK. 

For  sale  by  all  relailers.  Sole  Agents, 

WM.  HENRY  S3riTJl  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  502.  59  LEONARD  ST.,  N.  Y. 


IT  MU  !i  s 

A  uoiiuiiiul  work  of  lOO  I’aKcs,  One  Coloretl 
Flou'<.r  Flat,,  and  .3011  lllustratiniis,  with  de¬ 
scriptions  ot  the  best  Flowers  an  I  Vegetables,  and 
how  to  grow  them.  All  for  a  Fivivcent  Stamp.  In 
English  or  German. 

j  The  Flower  and  Vegetable  Carden,  175  Pages, 
Six  Colored  Plates  and  many  hundred  Engravings. 
For  50  cents  In  paper  covers ;  $1  In  elegant  cloth.  In 
German  or  English. 

VieVs  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine,  32  Pa¬ 
ges.  A  Co'ored  Plate  in  every  number,  and  many  fine 
Engravings.  Price  $1.25  a  year ;  Five  Copies  for  $&. 

Vick’s  Seeds  are  the  best  In  the  world.  Send  Ftve- 
CENT  STAMP  tor  a  FLORAL  GUIDE,  containing  List  and 
Prices,  and  plenty  of  Information.  Address 
]  JAMKS  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


WUn  WANTS  A  FARM 

IT  n  UWHERE  FARMING  F»YG  BEST 


je  OM.  S.aA.k!;  t 

Acres  Rich  Farming  Lands 
well  located  in  Micb.gan  at  irom 
#3  to  11,8  per  acre,  on  easy  terms 
of  payment.  APo. 

cres  of  ChQlco  Pine  Lands  iu 

Bt  Lumber  IPstriots  in  Michlaan.  , 


200,000b‘OTm?e'r  D^J’tSifs^n  T 

ey  Seed  for  illnsirutea  pninphle  ,  full  of  Pae's. 
O..M,  BAKNKS  Land  Com.,  Lansing,  Micb 


and  Organa  aronow  in  actual  uao  throu::hout  l-j  elviliznd  world,  and  1  lUallenpo  onycnoto  imow  one  that  doe  i 
notrlvo|..rf(*'tsatLsfartIo-i.  R'.te?  now  a-e-y  larpe,  constantly  lucreasins  nt  a  rapid  rata  TTio  moet  successful  hon-n 
InA.aetir.a.  M->rounM>llcltcdt--*:;nio-ila!.t't  ei>i.ny  manufacturer,  i  Uavo extonded  my  sales  now  over  tho  eiitiru 
world.  The  Snn  ahlnen  nowhere  hut  It  lights  my  instruments.  Sinco  my  recent  return  from  on  extended  tour 
thpough  t.bo  Conlinent  of  l.uror«,  let  mero  determini'd  than  ever,  that  no  city,  town  or  village  throughout  tho 
cr.'.lt-oeivlllzed  world  shall  I  >e  ua.vTrcsc'-ted  by  my  celebrated  instrumentfi.  I  ewarb  of  Imitations  I  My  grrotBUceesi 


*'1  '-es3.  This  Adrcrlisement  will  snpear  but  once,  and  nothingron  bosavodonthisinptruroentbycorresiKindence. 
Ord-r  nowl  If  yo-i  Uo not wantO  'oyour»elf,or<lorononnd  r’->koyour friend ahnndsome  present.  ITThisistha 
(rrcoto8tol.er  yet  made.  Ad.lross,  DANIKL  V,  BEAT’l'YyWaehlngton.Ncw  Joreey.UsS.  A- 
O' CHOW  THIS  SPLENDID  OFFER  TO  YOUR  r;C!CHDORG.,0 


A  GREAT  OFFER  FOR 

HOLIDAYS!!! 

\Vc  will  during  the  HOLIDAY.S  dispo^egf  tOO 
PIANOS  Alt  ORGANS,  at  E.XTKAORUINAUY 
IJHV  prices  for  ritah.SPLENOI»OR<iANS  2  3* 
5  HPlH  of  reeds  #Ud,  3  hcIm  with  Sub  Bswe  nnil 
Coupler  $80,  2  NeiN  SiYO,  1  eet  #40,  I  Met#3d. 
7  Ucinvp  all  KO.SKWtMIO  PIANOS  $130,7  1*3 
do  #140,  warrnnttHl  for  .SIX  years.  Ai.KNTS 
W’ANTKI),  Illustrated  (liitnlogiieu  M'liled. 
Music  nt  half  price,  IIOUACB  WA'FBltS  Jb 
SON.S,  AIani'rH.und  UealerM,40  K.  l4ti>.,SL  ,N.Y, 


J.  &  R.  LAMB, 


n  n  ■-  pk  n  tf  f  ■-  n  I  $  Ki  n  A  ■  n  fti A  ■-  ■$  ■  a  ■  a  .  ■  jSliW-s.  59  Carmine  street,  New  York. 

P  H  E  S  B  YTE  R  I  A  N  BOARDS  PERIODICALS.  ethAvccarapaasthedoor. 


WHAT  IS  PROPERTY! 

Wealth  or  property  cannot  be  conjured 
up  by  legislation  nor  by  political  parties. 
No  sleight  of  hand  can  produce  it.  Prop¬ 
erty  is  the  product  of  labor.  It  must  be 
hewed  out  of  the  forest,  ploughed  out  of 
the  field,  blasted  out  of  the  mine,  pounded 
out  on  the  anvil,  wrought  out  in  the  fac¬ 
tory  and  the  furnace.  Capital  and  labor 
aie  natural  allies ;  when  they  work  to¬ 
gether  both  are  enriched  ;  when  they  are 
IK  stile  or  separated  both  suffer.  To  earn 
and  to  save  is  surely  to  amass  wealth  ; 
but  what  is  there  to  prove  that  seliemes  of 
Congresslunal  legislation  can  put  money 
into  the  pockets  of  the  people  ?  Have  the 
public  burdens  been  iRiglected  and  left 
without  alleviation  ?  Have  not  the  Nation¬ 
al  finances  improved  as  rapidly  as  could 
have  been  hoped  ?  One-third  of  the  debt 
inflicted  by  rebellion  and  war  has  been 
paid.  Two-thirds  of  internal  taxation  have 
been  abolished,  and  tlie  remaining  third 
falls  mainly  on  liquor,  tobacco,  and  banks. 
The  cost  of  government  has  been  greatly 
reduced.  This  year  the  total  expenditure 
is  $236,964,326.80.  Thirteen  years  ago  the 
single  item  of  inter,  st  on  the  debt  was 
$160,000,000.  The  interest  aoet  unt,  the 
mo8t  grievous  and  grinding  of  all  our  ac¬ 
counts,  has  been  cut  down  iiitTe  than  one- 
third,  and  will,  if  refunding  is  allowed  to 
go  on,  all  be  brought  to  4  per  oent.  A 
thousand  million  dollars  of  our  bonds  are 
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Order  Your  Papers  for  1879  in  good  season,  and  get 
those  which  you  know  to  be  | 
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FO/f  TEACIlEltH  AND  HIE  OLDER  SCHOLARS.  \ 

THE  WESTMINSTER  TEACHER, 

(whlph  taken  tht>  place  of  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  AT  WORK,)  an  octavo  ot  32  pagpa,  pockeil  with  valuable 
helj)s.  in  tho  best  shape,  anil  from  tho  ablest  isjns  of  tho  Prosbyk'rian  Church. 

ONE  COPY  PER  ANNUM,  POSTAGE  PAID, . 66  CENTS. 

SIX  or  more  copies,  aAdressisI  to  one  p<‘r8on,  postage  paid,  each.  Filty-Hvo  Cents. 

EOR  CHILDREN  STUDYING  THE  SAME  LESSONS, 

THE  WESTMINSTER  LESSON  LEAF, 

A  MONTHLY  PAPER,  IS  FURNISHED 

100  FOR  ONE  YEAR, . $7  60 

100  FOR  SIX  MONTHS, .  3  76 

Sovon  and  a  half  cents  a  year  for  each  scholar  postage  Included. 
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Recently  Trinity  Church,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

St.  Stephen's  Church,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Mason  &  Hamlin  Cabinet  Organs. 

Demonstrated  best  by  HIGHEST  HONORS  AT  ALl 
WORLD  S  EXPOSITIONS  for  TWEI.VE  YFAR8-  vie 
at  PARIS,  1S67 ;  VIENNA,  1873;  S.ANTIAOO,  1875;  PHILA¬ 
DELPHIA.  1876;  TWO  HlOHlSiT  MEDALS  at  PARIS,  1878- 
and  Grand  Swedish  ooi.d  .Medal,  1878.  Only  Amer¬ 
ican  Organs  ever  awarded  highest  honors  at  any.  Sold 
for  cash  or  Instalments.  Illustrated  Catalooubs 
with  now  styles  and  prices,  free.  MASON  A  HAMLIN 
ORGAN  CO.,  BOSTON,  NEW  YORK,  or  CHICAGO. 
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SABBATII-SCHOOL  VISITOR.  !  c»„x  .scuss 

PRICE  REDUCED.  j 

An  attractive  and  heautlfully-IIluBtratea  Paper  for  the  Young,  with  articles  from  eminent  writers.  Is  issued 
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THE  SUNBEAM. 

A  WEEKLY  TAPER  FOR  THE  VERY  LITTLE  PEOPLE. 

Especially  those  ot  our  Infant  Schools,  with  bright  pictures  and  easy  reading.  It  also  servos  as  a  PRIMARY 
LESSON  LEAF  OS  THE  INTERNATIONAL  SERIES. 

Fifty  Cents  for  one  copy,  and  Thirty-Hvo  Cents  each  when  ton  or  more  copies  are  addressed  to  one 
person  by  mall,  postage  tnclitdcd. 

SnlisGiiptions  to  any  of  these  Papers  leseivsd  for  3, 6, 9,  or  12  Months, 

At  the  Yearly  Rate.  Payment  invariably  required  in  advance. 

Orders  and  money  for  Periodicals  should  he  aildressed  to  JOHN  A.  BLACK.  Business  Superintendent, 
No.  1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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I  VkkkV  Farms.  Ota.  FULLY  W.ARRANTED. 
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VANDUZEN  &  TIFT,  Cincinnati,  O. 

MENEEirS  BELLS.^ 

Thegenuln'  TrovCIiurcli  Bells,  known  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  since  18  16,  which  have  acquired  a  sale  oxoeedlug 
that  ot  all -i  jers.  Catalogues  live.  No  agencies,  p.  o. 
address  et.uer  Troy,  or  West  Troy,  N.  V. 

MCNEELY  4  COMPANY. 

WeeiLi  kIberlyT 

BELL  FOUNDERS,  TltOY.  N.  Y.^ 
Manufautubf,  a  superior  Quality  of  Bells. 
Sneclal  attention  given  to  CHIMICU  UKLL.S. 
lU.istrated  Catalogue  sent  free 
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PHILAIIEI.PHIA  LETTER. 

By  William  F.  Breed,  D.D. 

Ou  Monday  morning,  the  22d  ult.,  our 
goodly  city  was  startled  into  a  feeling  of 
shame  and  indignation  by  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  one  of  the  low  theatres  had 
thrown  open  its  doors  on  Sabbath  evening 
and  had  been  thronged  with  spectators. 
The  incident  is  instructive  as  showing  the 
steady  drift  away  from  the  hallowed  sa¬ 
credness  of  our  beloved  American  Sabbath 
towards  the  freedom  and  license  of  the 
European  Sunday. 

Does  it  not  also  show  us  the  laxity  of 
the  Christian  public  respecting  theatrical 
exhibitions?  If  history  proves  anything, 
it  is  the  unredeemable  viciousness  of  the 
theatre.  As  naturally  as  decaying  flesh 
gathers  loathsome  worms,  the  theatre 
gathers  around  itself  drinking-saloons  and 
homes  of  man’s  and  woman’s  unutterable 
shame.  If  it  is  possible  for  one  to  visit 
the  theatre  and  come  away  morally  un¬ 
harmed,  it  is  not  possible  to  do  so  without 
contributing  to  the  support  of  an  institu¬ 
tion  which  works  day  and  night  to  undo 
all  that  the  Bible  aims  to  do.  It  is  to  be 
iioped  that  this  insult  to  devotion  and  de¬ 
cency,  will  awaken  some  Church  members 
to  the  glaring  inconsistency  of  helping  to 
support  institutions,  w'hich  in  their  ten¬ 
dency  and  influence,  are  among  the  most 
deadly  antagonists  of  Religion.  But  the 
indignation  was  followed  by  an  intense 
satisfaction  at  the  promptness  and  energy 
with  which  our  city  authorities  acted  in 
the  matter.  The  perpetrators  were  arrest¬ 
ed  and  the  Grand  Jury  has  found  a  true 
bill  against  them,  for  maintaining  a  public 
nuisance,  both  doing  worldly  business  and 
selling  liquor  on  that  day. 

This  satisfaction  was  intensifled  by  the 
words  of  the  Mayor  spoken  at  a  meeting 
to  organize  a  society  for  the  suppression  of 
mendicancy.  Mayor  Stokely  won  golden 
opinions  by  his  administration  of  the  city 
government  during  the  centennial  year. 
He  won  diamond  opinions  by  his  conduct 
during  the  railway  riots.  He  now  bids  fair 
to  put  an  admirable  climax  upon  his  for¬ 
mer  doings  by  his  energy  in  arresting  the 
progress  of  demoralization  through  these 
low  theatres.  His  words  on  the  subject, 
go  to  the  heart  of  very  much  of  the  pau¬ 
perism  and  ^^oe  of  modern  times.  He  said : 

“  If  you  wish  to  suppress  mendicancy  you  must 
'  commence  by  suppressing  the  vile  places  where 
the  youth  of  our  city  are  taught  the  first  step  to¬ 
wards  mendicancy,  and  those  places  are  the  in¬ 
iquitous  variety  theatre  establishments,  where  the 
youth  of  the  city  learn  the  first  lessons  in  the 
course  through  life  that  leads  to  pauperism  and 
Lieggary.  When  low  variety  theatres  are  allowed 
tp  open  their  doors  on  Sunday  evenings,  and  give 
•  performances  that  tend  to  corrupt  the  morals  of 
the  youth  of  our  city,  and  the  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  city  is  informed  by  the  law  officer  of  the  same 
that  no  legal  action  can  be  taken  to  prevent,  it  is 
time  that  measures  be  taken  to  do  away  with  such 
places,  and  he  urged  those  present  to  use  their  in¬ 
fluence  with  the  Legislature  of  the  State  to  have 
these  disreputable  establishments  abolished ;  and 
work  in  that  direction  will  do  more  good  than  col¬ 
lecting  money  lor  the  ostensible  purpose  of  re¬ 
pressing  mendicancy  without  any  well-defined  ob¬ 
ject.  If  you  desire  to  do  away  with  tramps  and 
Iteggars,  shut  up  the  places  where  the  first  lessons 
in  immorality  are  learned,  and  where,  even  on 
Sunday  evenings,  the  rising  generation  fiock  by 
hundreds  to  learn  that  which  leads  to  their  down¬ 
fall  and  ruin.  After  some  further  remark.s,  his 
Honor  said,  emphatically,  that  no  variety  estab¬ 
lishment  in  this  city  should  be  open  next  Sunday 
tn'ening,  no  matter  what  the  law  might  technically 
say  on  the  subject.  Close  these  places,  but  do  not 
depend  upon  simply  sending  petitions  to  the  Leg¬ 
islature  asking  for  the  passage  of  a  law  closing 

them.  That  will  do  no  good.  Let  those  who  have 
at  heart  the  repressing  of  mendicancy  take  the 
matter  in  hand  themselves  and  go  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  armed  with  the  draft  of  the  necessary  ac^t  of 
Assembly,  and  see  themselves  that  it  is  passed, 
and  that  it  becomes  a  law,  and  then,  and  not  until 

then,  will  the  all-iinportant  step  be  taken  that  will 
prevent  thousands  of  the  youth  of  our  city  from 
becoming  mendicants  in  the  after  years  of  their 
lives.” 

If  New  Year’s  day  is  the  favorite  of  the 
year  with  the  average  New  Yorker,  Christ¬ 
inas  is  the  great  day  in  the  eity  of  Brother¬ 
ly  Love.  Santa  Claus  and  Chris  Kringle 
share  in  the  administration  of  the  city 
chimneys  ;  and  the  pendant  stockings  and 
( 'liristraas  trees  are  nearly  as  numerous  as 
the  houses.  In  the  religious  services  of 
the  day  our  Episco[>al  brethren  take  con¬ 
spicuous  part,  the  services  varying  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  views  of  doctrine  and  cer¬ 
emonial. 

The  tendency  of  Presbyterians  to  subdi¬ 
vision  is  a  constant  and  legitimate  source 
of  pleasantry  to  its  opponents,  but  we  are 
sorry  to  say  that  among  our  Episcopal 
friends  there  does  not  reign  absolute 
•‘unity  and  concord.”  Indeed  there  are 
as  many  different  shades  of  belief  as  among 
Presbyterians.  First  there  is  the  St.  Clem¬ 
ent  variety.  This  apjiroaches  so  near  the 
Cardinal  hue,  that  to  many  of  its  adherents 
even  the  name  ”  protestant  ”  is  offensive. 
They  have  “  Fathers  ”  and  Confessors,  and 
nearly  everything  Romish  but  a  pope. 
How  far  some  of  them  have  gone  Rome- 
ward  may  be  judged  by  the  following  ex¬ 
tracts  from  “  The  English  Catholic’s  Vade 
Mecum”now  lying  before  me,  and  which 
is  in  fond  use  by  many  of  them. 

“  The  Avgelic  Sahitation,  or  Are  Maria : 
Hail  Mary !  full  of  grace,  the  Lord  is  with 
thee !  ” 

“  The  Confiteor :  I  wnfess  to  Almighty 
God,  to  blessed  Marj*,  and  to  all  saints,”  &c. 

”  The  Angelas.  N.  B. — It  is  a  common 
custom  among  Catholics  to  recite  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prayers  thrice  a  day,  viz ;  at  G  A. 
M.,  at  noon,  and  at  G  P.  M.,  in  honor  of 
the  mystery  of  the  holy  incarnation  :  The 
iuigel  of  the  Lord  declared  unt<v  Mary  and 
she  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Hail 
Maty' !  behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord  ; 
bo  it  unto  me  aworiling  to  thy  word.  Hail 
Mary  !  and  the  word  was  made  fh^sh  and 
dwelt  among  us.  Hail  Mary !  ” 

Next  to  those  of  St.  Clement  come  those 
of  St,  Mark.  These  brethren  are  simply 
oery  High  Church.  Following  these  are 
those  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
“  Low  Church,”  of  whom  the  excellent  Dr. 


Richard  Newton  is  a  fair  re{)re8entative. 
It  is  understood  that  these  good  brethren 
heartily  wish  that  the  canon  that  forbids 
the  entrance  of  ministers  of  the  larger  de¬ 
nominations  into  their  pulpits  were  explod¬ 
ed,  and  that  there  might  be  a  return  to  the 
customs  of  the  old  Reformation  times, 
when  Christian  ministers  of  other  folds 
had  free  access  to  the  pulpits  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Church.  This  brings  us  to  the  breth¬ 
ren  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church ; 
over  whom  the  excellent  Bishop  Nicholson 
acts  as  “  oveiseer.”  Between  us  and  them, 
excepting  the  liturgy,  there  is  Uttle  ecclesi¬ 
astical  difference. 

We  regret  to  see  that  in  England  there 
has  been  a  division  in  this  young  denom¬ 
ination.  There  are  many  things  in  our 
good  and  ancient  Presbyterianism  which 
brethren  of  other  denominations  would  do 
well  to  imitate,  but  our  tendency  to  subdi¬ 
vision  is  not  among  them. 

CHRISTIAN  UaMOS. 

By  Bev.  John  H.  Bobinson. 

Shawneetown,  Ill. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Foreign 
Missionary,  a  pastor  suggests  that  the 
topic  for  the  pulpit,  Jan.  5th,  be  “The 
World  for  Christ,”  instead  of  “  Christian 
Union.”  It  is  too  late  to  dissent  from  that 
suggestion  so  far  as  the  Week  of  Pray¬ 
er  is  concerned,  but  it  is  not  too  late  to 
remark  that  the  suggestion  shows  too  lit¬ 
tle  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Union.  Successful  prayer  demands 
that  the  same  mind  be  in  us  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus.  “  For  who  hath  known  the 
mind  cf  the  Lord  that  he  may  instruct 
him  ?  But  we  have  the  mind  of  Christ.” 
“  If  ye  abide  in  me  and  my  words  abide  in 
you,  ye  shall  ask  what  ye  will  and  it  shall 
be  done  unto  you.” 

Then  if  we  would  learn  from  the  words 
and  the  example  of  Christ,  we  And  that  in 
his  last  prayer  as  recorded  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  chapter  of  John,  he  magnifles  the 
union  of  his  people  more  than  any  other 
topic,  making  mention  of  it  five  times. 
He  prays  for  such  a  union  as  exists  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  Father.  It  is  evident 
that  he  refers  to  the  practical  union  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.  They  are  of  one  mind  with  one 
heart  and  one  purpose.  The  prayer  is 
that  the  Church  on  earth  may  unite  in  this 
one  mind,  one  heart,  and  one  purpose — 
“  I  in  them  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may 
be  made  perfect  in  one,  and  that  the  world 
may  know  that  thou  hast  sent  me,  and 
hast  loved  them  as  thou  hast  loved  me.” 
Our  denominational  opinions  are  so  deep 
set  that  we  have  looked  to  a  union  in  heart 
and  purpose  rather  than  in  mind. 

But  the  plain  interpretation  leaves  no 
doubt  that  Christ  haci  in  view  an  organic 
union  of  his  Church.  The  three  things  are 
included  in  his  petition,  and  cannot  be 
separated.  A  complete  union  of  the  heart 
must  be  associated  with  a  union  of  the 
head.  The  one  draws  close  to  Christ  as 
the  life  of  his  people,  the  other  draws  close 
to  him  as  their  living  Head.  Bound  up 
with  this  must  be  their  one  purpose— the 
manifestation  of  the  divine  glory.  It  is 
called  a  perfect  union.  Standing  where 
Christ  did,  so  near  to  the  “  one  accord  ”  of 
Pentecost,  a  Church  “  steadfast  in  the  apos¬ 
tles’  doctrine  and  fellowship,”  can  we  con¬ 
ceive  that  he  had  in  view  a  union  any  less 
complete  ?  Then  too  it  was  to  be  a  union 
manifest  to  the  world. 

And  is  not  a  visible  outward  union  some¬ 
thing  which  the  world  demands  ?  The  ex¬ 
istence  of  so  many  different  denominations 
claiming  one  Lord  and  one  Faith  and  one 
Baptism,  is  a  stumbling-block  to  many. 
To  pray  for  this  is  to  prepare  the  way  for 
securing  “  The  World  for  Christ.”  It  is  a 
mistaken  notion  that  we  need  the  different 
denominations  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm 
and  draw  out  the  resources  of  the  Church. 
It  is  a  shame  and  a  sin  that  a  denomina¬ 
tional  spirit  should  be  stronger  in  any  one 
than  the  spirit  of  love  for  the  kingdom  of 
Christ. 

We  need  to  be  educated  to  take  broader 
views  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  We  need 
a  love  for  that  kingdom  rising  above  de¬ 
nominational  love,  such  as  the  people  of 
the  North  had  for  the  union  of  our  whole 
country,  rising  above  their  interest  in  any 
one  State.  In  such  a  union  there  is 
strength. 

When  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  thus 
comes  together,  Christ  will  be  made  mani¬ 
fest  within  her,  with  a  fulness  far  beyond 
what  we  see  to-day.  It  is  Christ’s  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  through  His  people,  and 
the  Father’s  opportunity  to  work  through 
Christ — “  I  in  them  and  thou  in  me,”  “That 
the  icorld  may  believe  that  Thou  hast  sent 
me.”  When  the  Church  shall  be  so  united 
in  heart  and  head  and  purpose,  and  so 
filled  with  Christ,  then  will  she  overcome 
the  world  even  as  Christ  overcame  the 
world.  Then  will  Satan  fall  back  before 
the  Church  as  he  fell  back  before  Christ. 
Then  shall  we  have  success  in  prayer  even 
as  Christ  had.  Then  shall  we  be  honored  of 
Heaven  even  as  Christ  was.  Then  will  the 
world  see  that  the  Father  lov»‘s  us  even  as 
He  loved  Christ. 

Such  a  union  is  not  to  be  attained  by  be¬ 
ing  indifferent  to  our  differences  of  opinion 
and  operation.  But  it  will  be  hastened  by 
our  faithful  obedience  to  all  the  light  we 
have  and  a,  prayerful  desire  for  more  light. 
With  Gillespie  at  Westminster,  we  must 
cry  “  Da  lucem  ” — Give  light.  It  is  not  so 
much  our  sin  that  the  visible  Church  is  so 
divided  in  mind  as  to  dcxitiine  and  method, 
as  it  is  that  we  are  content  to  remai)i  so. 

I  am  a  Presbj’terian.  I  confldently  ex¬ 
pect  “  the  coming  Church  ”  to  be  substan¬ 
tially  Presbj’terian  in  both  doctrine  and 
government.  But  I  am  not  going  to  make 
a  pope  of  Presbyterian  creeds  and  assem¬ 
blies.  We  are  fallible.  Let  us  all.  Bap¬ 
tists,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  oth¬ 
ers,  seek  more  light.  There  is  one  great 


Head  of  the  Church.  Let  us  get  nearer  to 
Him.  If  any  one  denomination  has  reach¬ 
ed  the  true  position,  we  shall  all  come  to 
that  same  position  by  following  the  light. 
Let  us  all  be  open  to  the  light,  and  pray 
for  light,  as  long  as  we  are  apart. 

MB.  HAMMOND  AT  EDINBOBO,  FA. 

In  1865  it  was  my  privilege  to  invite  the 
Rev.  Edward  P.  Hammond  to  Hackettstown, 
N.  J.,  for  a  three  days’  meeting.  During  this 
time  Christians  were  revived  and  sinners 
were  converted.  Sixty-three  individuals  were 
added  at  the  next  communion  to  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church,  many  also  to  the  Methodist 
church.  Mr.  Hammond  visited  Washington, 
Blairstown,  and  Newton,  N.  J.,  and  at  the 
latter  place  there  were  subsequently  added 
over  100  to  the  Presbyterian  church,  none  be¬ 
ing  admitted  under  fourteen.  At  the  other 
places  there  were  also  considerable  additions. 
And  to-day  some  of  those  converts  have  be¬ 
come  teachers  and  ministers. 

In  1873  Mr.  Hammond  was  invited  to  my 
charge  in  Newtown,  Pa.,  where  also  union 
meetings  were  held.  At  the  next  commun¬ 
ion  fifty-nine  were  added  to  the  church.  All 
the  above  revivals  numbered  hundreds  of  con- 
vei'ts  that  ran  well  the  Christian  race. 

‘  ‘  Being  well  assured  of  this  Brother’s  min¬ 
isterial  qualifications,  and  having  good  hopes” 
of  a  blessing  on  his  work,  the  session  of  the 
Church  of  Edinboro,  Pa.,  has  invited  him  to 
hold  union  services  for  a  week.  Already  the 
revival  influence  is  abundantly  felt.  Of  the 
190  Normal  students  over  100  attend  the  stu¬ 
dents’  daily  prayer-meeting.  Many  of  them 
ask  prayers ;  many  profess  conversion ;  many 
have  the  joy  of  salvation.  Jan.  1st,  about 
thirty-five  children  at  our  meeting  profess¬ 
ed  a  desire  to  live  a  Christian  life.  About 
100  have  already  stood  up  to  declare  them¬ 
selves  on  the  Lord’s  side.  We  are  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  week.  Conversions  are  taking 
place  in  every  meeting.  All  denominations 
are  working  very  cordially  together.  An 
orchestra  with  about  100  singera  add  greatly 
to  the  power  of  song.  Yet  Charles  Hale  (a 
small  blind  boy)  melts  many,  many  hearts  by 
singing  the  praises  of  Jesus.  Many  Chris¬ 
tians  are  quickened  to  a  now  life.  Sixty  to¬ 
day  offered  themselves  as  workers  In  the  in¬ 
quiry  meetings.  Of  the  fruits  of  this  revival 
I  may  write  again.  Geo.  C.  Bush. 

Ctimnt 

city  and  Vicinity. 

The  commemorative  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society  in  honor  of  the  late 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  held  on  Tuesday  eve¬ 
ning  of  last  week  in  the  Academy  of  Music, 
was  an  occasion  of  far  more  than  local  im¬ 
port.  Besides  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  members  of  his  Cabinet,  there 
were  assembled  distinguished  statesmen,  and 
the  foremost  representatives  of  the  learned 
professions,  the  General  of  the  Army,  and 
other  high  military  officials,  with  many  citi¬ 
zens  of  eminence  in  private  life.  The  audi¬ 
ence  was  worthy  the  occasion,  worthy  the 
man  whose  memory  was  honored,  worthy  the 
fine  tribute  of  George  William  Curtlg,  which 
was  listened  to  with  close  attention  for  more 
than  two  hours. 

We  observe  that  at  least  one  original  anti¬ 
slavery  man — Mr.  Oliver  Johnson — is  not 
quite  willing  to  concede  all  that  the  orator 
claimed  for  his  subject.  In  the  last  Orange 
Journal  ho  says : 

As  a  panegyric  Mr.  Curtis’s  oration  on  Bry¬ 
ant  is  faultless.  As  a  piece  of  English  writ¬ 
ing  it  is  exceedingly  felicitous,  .and  we  can 
well  understond  how,  as  it  fell  from  the 
speaker’s  lips,  it  charmed  an  expectant  and 
sympathetic  auditmee.  But  we  cannot  accept 
it  as  a  pertectly  impartial  estimate  of  the 
character  and  life  of  its  eminent  subject.  It 
is  too  uncritical  and  eulogistic  for  history'. 
As  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  earlie.st 
band  of  American  Abolitionists,  and  one  who 
vividly  remembers  the  history  of  the  anti¬ 
slavery  struggle  from  1831  to  1850,  we  must 
be  pardoned  if  we  expn*ss  the  opinion  that 
Mr.  Bryant  liardly  desei’vcs  the  full  measure 
of  praise  w  Inch  Mr.  Curtis,  no  doubt  very  sin¬ 
cerely,  bestows  upon  him.  His  (*aroer  during 
that  period,  if  closely  examined,  will  be 
found  to  \)resent  very  few  evidences  of  the 
moral  discernment  and  the  freedom  from 
party  trammels  for  which  Mr.  Curtis  gives 
him  credit.  It  wiis  not,  we  think,  until  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  the 
desperate  conspiracy  to  consign  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  to  the  dominion  of  the  Slave  Power 
that  he  really  broke  away  from  the  Democral- 
ic  Party.  Let  him  have  full  credit  for  all 
that  he  did  afb'r  that,  but  let  us  not  bestow 
upon  him  the  praise  due  only  to  earlier  and 
bolder  champions  of  the  good  cause.  The 
path  which  Mr.  Bryant  trod  as  an  earnest  op¬ 
ponent  of  slavery  was  made  easy  for  his  feet 
by  the  toils  and  self-sacrifices  of  men  younger 
in  years  and  less  liound  by  party  ties  than 
himself. 

Our  new  city  government  did  not  get  fairly 
under  way  until  Monday,  when  the  new  Board 
of  Aldermen  was  organized  by  the  election 
of  Mr.  Jordan  L.  Mott  as  President.  Mayor 
Cooper’s  message  was  read.  He  argues  that 
for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  city,  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  that  the  burdens  Imposed  upon  com¬ 
merce  by  tolls,  charges,  or  exactions,  be  light¬ 
ened  ;  that  the  facilities  of  our  liarbor  and 
its  docks  and  wharves  be  extended  and  adapt¬ 
ed  to  modern  cheap  methods  of  handling 
bulky  products;  that  our  streets  be  kept 
clean  and  in  proper  condition  for  the  passage 
of  persons  and  merchandise:  that  life  and 
property  be  protected;  that  the  attractions 
of  our  parks  and  pleasure-grounds  be  main¬ 
tained;  and  that  in  the  newer  parts  of  the 
city  the  plans  for  its  extension  be  comprehen¬ 
sively  and  intelligently  adjusteil  to  the  uses 
for  which  it  will  be  occupied.  These  objects, 
he  believes,  can  be  attained  at  a  lower  rate 
of  taxation  than  is  now  imposed,  and  without 
any  increase  of  debt.  Among  the  Mayor’s 
specific  recommendations,  are  the  rapid  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  high-service  water-works,  the 
creation  of  additional  facilities  for  crossing 
the  Harlem  river,  more  rapid  repairs  and  re¬ 
paving  of  Itusiness  and  residence  streets, 
equalization  of  .salaries  among  city  officials, 
and  alMilition  of  sinecures,  redindion  of  the 
cost  of  the  administration  of  justice.  He 
further  says:  “The  question  of  Excise  is,  in 
all  its  aspects,  deeply  important.  The  laws 
now  in  force,  trained  for  the  State  at  large, 
should  lie  so  motlified  as  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  gn^at  metropolis,  and  secure,  by 
the  prop(>r  regulation  of  the  traffic  upon  which 
they  operate,  a  greater  revenue  in  aid  of  our 
charities,  and  in  reduction  of  taxation.”  He 
also  holds  that  the  revenues  of  the  city  should 
be  more  efficiently  collected,  and  that  no  lease, 
franchise,  or  privilege  should  be  granted  with¬ 
out  ad<»quato  return  to  the  city  treasury. 

Mr.  Bergh  of  the  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 


tion  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  has  received  ano¬ 
ther  legacy  of  S600  from  the  estate  of  the 
late  Dr.  Chauncey  L.  Cooke. 

It  is  predicted  that  3,000,000  tons  of  ice 
will  be  cut  from  the  frozen  surface  of  the 
Hudson  river  during  the  present  month,  if 
the  cold  weather  should  hold  out  so  long. 
Operations  began  on  an  extensive  scale  with 
Monday  of  the  present  week,  and  now  men 
and  boys  are  thronging  the  river  “  like  busy 
bees,”  at  intervals  for  seventy-five  or  one 
hundred  miles.  Saturday  hundreds  of  men 
and  boys  and  horses  were  busy  at  various 
points,  planing  the  crystal  surface  of  its  snow 
and  refuse.  Invigorating  work  it  is,  and  the 
ice-cutters  are  in  very  cheerful  spirits  at  the 
good  prospect.  The  ice  is  hard  and  thick, 
and  the  northward  trains  on  the  Hudson 
River  Railroad  are  carrying  men  and  boys  to 
the  ice  fields.  They  are  getting  jobs  as  soon 
as  they  apply  for  them.  There  is  no  prospect 
of  a  poorly-supplied  ice  market  next  Summer, 
for  the  outlook  for  ice  was  never  better  than 
it  is  now.  Besides  ice-cutting,  another  trade 
is  carried  on  on  the  frozen  surface  of  the 
Hudson.  Hundreds  of  ice  fishermen  have  al¬ 
ready  staked  out  their  fishing  grounds,  and 
handsome  striped  bass,  perch,  and  frost-fish 
are  being  sent  to  the  markets.  The  catch, 
beginning  so  early,  is  much  larger  than  was 
expected. 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  Buildings 
in  New  York  city,  shows  that  during  the  past 
year  there  were  submitted  753  plans  lor  new 
buildings,  to  cost  $I5,‘219,680,  and  1121  plans 
for  alterations,  to  cost  $2,G21,0J6.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  new  buildings  completed  was  1,367, 
and  the  number  in  progress  on  Doc.  31  was 
741,  against  726  in  1877.  During  the  year  77 
unsafe  buildings  were  taken  down,  856  made 
sale,  and  1,300  were  provided  with  fire-es¬ 
capes. 

Postmaster  James,  Saturday,  received  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Roosevelt  Hos¬ 
pital  informing  him,  as  Chairman  of  the  New 
York  Postoffice  Mutual  Aid  Association,  that 
sick  members  of  that  Association  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Roosevelt  Hospital  and  treated 
free  of  charge. 

As  will  be  seen,  Mr.  Beatty  of  Washington, 
N.  J.,  is  putting  his  organs  at  a  price  which 
must  distribute  them  very  widely  among  the 
poorest  of  our  chapels  and  churches  not  only, 
but  among  intelligent  families  of  moderate 
means.  The  reduction  is  only  for  the  current 
month,  and  will  thus  need  to  be  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  very  promptly. 

How  the  Mayors  Ofllciatert  at  Marriages. 

Our  new  Mayor  Cooper  entered  upon  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  with  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  The  place  is  no  sinecure,  and  calls 
for  a  good  deal  of  versatility,  in  order  to  the 
proper  discharge  of  its  duties.  On  the  sec¬ 
ond  day  of  his  official  career,  he  had  hardly 
entered  the  Mayor’s  office  when  a  number  of 
natives  of  the  sunny  land  of  Italy  presented 
themselves,  the  two  foremost  of  the  group — 
a  blooming  maiden  of  sixteen  Summers  and 
a  burly  son  of  Tuscany — stating  that  they 
wished  to  get  married.  Mayor  Cooper  quiet¬ 
ly  called  for  the  book  containing  the  ritual 
used  on  such  occasions,  and  proceeded  to 
make  the  two  one.  When  the  Mayor  came 
to  that  part  of  the  ceremony  where  the  groom 
is  asked  whether  he  will  “  love  cherish,  and 
honor”  his  wife,  the  Italian,  who  rejoiced  in 
the  name  of  Nlcolinl  Savino,  did  not  appear 
to  understand  the  question.  At  length,  how¬ 
ever,  as  if  sudden  light  had  been  shed  on  the 
subject,  he  said  in  a  half  musing  way  "Yes, 
I  do  promise  to  support  her  as  far  as  my 
means  will  allow.” 

Ex-Mayor  Ely,  who  has  just  laid  aside  the 
cares  of  office  after  a  faithful  and  able  ad¬ 
ministration,  has,  though  a  bachelor,  officia¬ 
ted  at  more  marriages  than  any  of  his  pred¬ 
ecessors.  A  reporter  of  The  World  has  made 
the  following  investigations  touching  this 
subject,  as  performed  at  the  City  Hall : 

Mayor  Ely  goes  out  of  office,  although  he 
is  a  bachelor,  with  a  better  record  of  mar¬ 
riages  wrought  by  his  own  hands  than  any  of 
his  predecessors.  He  tied  about  500  couples 
during  his  term,  and  made  1,000  men  and 
women  candidates  for  either  domestic  bliss 
or  the  divorce  courts.  He  was  always  very 
nervous  when  engaged  in  this  hymenial  pas¬ 
time.  A  World  reporter,  talking  yesterday 
with  a  time-stained  habitue  of  the  City  Hall, 
discovered  that  the  latter  had  seen  a  dozen 
Mayors  perform  the  marriage  ceremony. 
“  Yes,  and  I've  signed  lots  of  certificates  as 
witness,”  he  added.  “Mayor  Wood  looked 
more  like  a  parson  than  any  of  them.  He 
always  buttoned  up  his  frock-coat  tightly,  as 
if  he  were  nerving  himself  for  a  fight.  Mayor 
Hoffman  bore  himself  seriously  whenever  he 
made  twain  one  flesh.  The  first  Mayor  I  re¬ 
member  who  took  a  shy  at  the  service,  was 
Aaron  Clark,  who  was  a  dandy  and  a  swell. 
He  did  it  as  if  he  thought  marriage  a  lottery. 
He  had  made  all  his  money  in  the  lottery 
business.  Mayor  Varian  was  a  good-natured 
butcher,  and  looked  kindly  on  the  poor  lambs 
who  came  to  the  City  Hall  to  be  garlanded 
with  matrimonial  roses.  Mayor  Morris  was 
a  great  lawyer,  and  tied  the  knot  tightly  with 
a  sort  of  statutory  jerk.  Mayor  Brady  was  a 
silversmith,  and  seemed  to  be  hoping  the 
groom  would  buy  a  large  present  of  ware. 
Mayor  Woodhull — who  ran  away  from  the 
Aator-place  riot — was  more  timid  while  Cu¬ 
pid  was  around  than  the  bride.  Mayor  Wes- 
tervelt  was  a  shipwright,  and  of  course  could 
make  a  strong  and  serviceable  companion- 
waj'.  Mayor  Kingslnnd  read  the  marriage 
ceremony  always  with  Chief  Matsell  at  his 
side,  as  if  tiie  couple  needed  police  protec¬ 
tion.  Mayor  Tiemann,  who  is  a  relative  of 
Mayor  Cooper,  looked  like  the  pictures  in  the 
books  about  the  Scotch  blacksmith  at  Gretna 
Green ;  he  always  kissed  the  bride.  Mayors 
Gunther  and  Wickham  never  lost  their  chan¬ 
ces  of  ki-sses  either.  There  was  one  Mayor 
who  never  performed  a  single  ceremony  at 
the  City  Hall,  but  always  turned  the  candi¬ 
dates  for  matrimonial  bliss  over  to  the  near¬ 
est  Alderman.  But  of  the  whole.  Mayor  Ely 
takes  the  champion’s  belt.”  Mayor  Have- 
meyer  came  next. 

Advices  from  Abroad. 

A  new  Pope  alwa3’s  selects  the  name  by 
whicli  he  is  to  be  called.  The  present  Pope, 
on  being  asked  for  his  choice,  asked  the  name 
of  the  patron  saint  of  the  day.  On  being  told 
it  was  that  of  St.  Leo,  he  replied  “Then  an¬ 
nounce  me  as  Loo  XIII.” 

A  large  number  of  Ar.glo-Australlans  are 
bent  on  colonizing  New  Guinea,  and  some  of 
them  have  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Governor 
of  the  Diitch  East  Indies  requesting  the  loan 
of  1.50,000  acres  for  ninetj’-ninej’cars,  between 
Humboldt  Bay  and  the  harbor  of  Doiy,  in  or¬ 
der  to  form  a  settlement. 

The  arms  and  banuei's  of  the  Earl  of  Bea- 
consfleld  and  Marquis  of  Salisbui-y  have  been 
placed  in  St.  George’s  Chapel.  The  banner  of 
the  Premier,  and  scarf,  sword,  and  helmet, 
have  been  hung  among  the  insignia  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Garter,  on  the  right,  or  Sov¬ 
ereign  side  of  the  chapel.  A  plate  bearing 
his  arms  is  appended  to  the  back  of  his  stall. 
Beneath  the  crest  is  his  motto,  “J'ortl  nihil 
difficile.”  Opposite,  on  the  prince’s  side. 


hang  the  banner  and  trappings  of  Lord  Salis- 
buiy. 

Sulelm.an  Pasha  has  been  finally  degraded 
and  sentenced  to  perpetual  exile  for  his  con¬ 
duct  while  in  command  of  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  Turkish  armies  during  the  late  war;  he 
sues  for  pardon.  The  Porte  promises  to  give 
up  Pedgoritza  to  the  Montenegrins  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  Berlin  treatj-.  By  advice 
of  Baker  Pasha,  it  is  to  erect  a  dozen  forts 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Mar¬ 
mora,  which  will  connect  with  a  chain  to  Gal¬ 
lipoli,  which  is  to  be  strongly  fortified. 

Some  dispatches  from  Constantinople  de¬ 
scribe  the  scene  in  the  Sultan’s  palace  when 
he  made  his  New  Year’s  address  to  his  Cabi¬ 
net.  He  expressed  strong  hopes  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  Turkey.  Her  enemies,  -he  thought, 
had  exhausted  their  means  of  attack  upon 
that  Empire.  The  close  alliance  which  had 
been  formed  with  England  would  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  additional  strength  and  security,  and 
reforms  which  he  on  his  part  had  not  only 
earnestly  desired  to  bo  accomplished,  but 
many  of  which  he  had  himself  suggested, 
would  be  carried  out  as  effectually  and  prompt¬ 
ly  as  circumstances  would  permit.  The  loy¬ 
alty  of  his  subjects  to  him  and  to  the  Empire 
had  been  triumphantly  demonstrated,  and  he 
now  confldently  relied  on  the  assistance  of  all 
ranks  in  accomplishing  the  great  work  of  re¬ 
form. 

The  eulogiums  upon  the  late  Princess  Alice 
are  many  and  hearty.  The  probability  that 
her  death  was  caused  by  her  devotion  to  her 
children,  who  were  smitten  with  the  same 
disease  which  caused  her  death,  recalls  the 
following  touching  reminiscence : 

“  The  last  Sunday  Prince  Albert  passed  on 
earth  was  a  very  blessed  one  for  Princess  Al¬ 
ice  to  look  back  upon.  He  was  very  ill  and 
weak,  and  she  spent  the  afternoon  alone  with 
him  while  the  others  were  in  church.  He 
begged  to  have  his  sofa  drawn  to  the  window 
that  he  might  see  the  sky  and  the  clouds 
sailing  past.  He  then  asked  her  to  play  to 
him,  and  she  went  through  several  of  his  fa¬ 
vorite  hymns  and  chorals.  After  she  had 
played  some  time  she  looked  round  and  saw 
him  lying  back,  his  hands  folded  as  if  in 
prayer,  and  his  eyes  shut.  He  lay  so  long 
without  moving  that  she  thought  he  had  fall¬ 
en  asleep.  Presently  he  looked  up  and  smiled. 
She  said  ‘Were  you  asleep,  dear  papa  ?’  ‘O 
no,’  he  answered;  ‘only  I  have  such  sweet 
thoughts.’”  “The  Pi-incess  Alice’s  forti¬ 
tude,”  the  writer  of  the  letter  adds,  “has 
amazed  us  all.  She  saw  from  the  first  that 
both  her  father’s  and  mother’s  firmness  de¬ 
pended  on  her  firmness,  and  she  set  herself  to 
the  duty.  She  never  let  her  voice  falter,  or 
shed  a  single  tear  in  his  presence.  She  sat 
by  him,  listened  to  all  he  said,  and  then, 
when  she  could  bear  it  no  longer,  would  walk 
calmly  to  the  door  and  rush  away  to  her 
room,  returning  soon  with  the  same  calm 
and  pale  face,  without  anj’  appearance  of  the 
agitation  she  had  gone  through.” 

Personal  and  News  Items. 

Hon.  John  Jay  Knox,  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  was  the  guest  of  the  bankers  of 
Cincinnati  on  Friday  evening.  The  services 
of  Mr.  Knox  have  been  very  valuable  to  the 
whole  countrj’,  and  the  intelligent  business 
men  of  Cincinnati  have  done  well  in  showing 
him  this  mark  of  their  hearty  appreciation. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Smith,  secretary  of  the  Memphis 
Howard  Association,  has  completed  his  re¬ 
port,  which  shows  the  receipts  of  that  organ¬ 
ization  during  the  late  epidemic  to  have  been 
$417,536.60,  and  the  disbursements  $415,790.53. 

Justice  Hunt,  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  on  Saturdaj’,  and  is  now  in  such  a 
condition  that  his  recovery  is  despaired  of. 
One  side  is  entirelj-  paralj-zed,  and  he  was 
on  Monday  unable  to  talk. 

Dr.  William  K.  S(*ott,  a  widely-known  citi¬ 
zen  of  Buffalo,  has  just  died,  aged  ninety-one 
years.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege,  and  afterwards  attended  lectures  in  New 
York  with  the  late  Valentine  Mott,  and  was 
the  first  physician  licensed  by  the  Censors  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  being  nineteen  years 
of  age  at  that  time. 

I  There  were  ninety'-six  capital  executions  in 
the  country  during  the  year  1878.  Of  these. 
New  Jersej',  the  staunchest  capital  punish¬ 
ment  State  in  the  Union,  furnished  only  one. 

i  ■ 

New  York,  Monday,  Jan.  6,  1879. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  sliows  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $796,775  in  surplus  reserve,  which 
now  stands  at  $11,275,550,  against  $9,323,125 
at  this  time  last  year,  and  $18,458,100  at  the 
corresponding  period  in  1877.  The  loans 
show  a  decrease  this  week  of  $1,574,400 ;  the 
specie  is  increased  $472,100 ;  the  legal  tenders 
are  in(Tea.sed  $1,065,500 ;  the  deposits  are  up 
$2,963,300,  and  the  circulation  is  increased 
$272, 1(K). 

The  monej’  market  was  unusually  easy  for 
the  ending  and  beginning  of  a  year.  The 
rate  for  call  loans  on  Government  bomls  was 
3a4  per  cent.,  and  on  stock  collaterals  gener¬ 
ally  about  4  per  cent.,  ranging  from  5  to  2i, 
and  on  Tuesdaj’,  Dec.  31,  reaching  7  per  cent. 
The  first  few  days  of  January,  last  year,  saw 
money  worth  7  per  cent,  and  a  commission  of 
1-32  to  i  per  cent,  for  one  day’s  use.  Time- 
loans  011  stocks  have  been  offered  at  4  per 
cent.,  and  90-day  loans  on  Governments  were 
were  made  at  3  per  cent.  Discounts  are  4a6 
per  cent,  for  best  commercial  paper. 

Government  bonds  have  been  in  brisk  de¬ 
mand,  and  show  an  advance  of  JaJ,  except  for 
five-twenties,  which  are  weakened  by  the 
progress  of  the  4  per  cent,  funding  loan, 
amounting  to  about  16  millions  for  the  week. 
Two  calls  for  10  millions  each  of  the  18678 
are  out,  the  first  maturing  April  1,  the  other 
on  April  4. 

The  course  of  the  market  during  the  week 
is  further  indicated  in  the  table  below,  che 
final  column  of  which  gives  the  quotations  of 
a  year  ago  for  convenience  of  comparison  : 

Highest.  Lowest.  1878 

United  States  Ijs,  1891,  coup . 105  1041  1081 

United  States 68. 1881,  coup . 107  lOOl  108] 

tUnlted  States  S-'JOs,  1867,  coup. .  .102)  102j  106} 

New  York  Central . 114}  111  106} 

•Rock  Island . 120}  119}  991 

PacIflcMall .  14  13t  21} 

Milwaukee  fe  Ht.  Paul .  371  34]  362 

Milwaukee  &  8t.  Paul  preferred..  77|  74]  72} 

•Lake  Shore .  691  67}  Si’ 

Chicago  t  Northwe.stcrn . 61}  491  34! 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  pref .  781  76?  62} 

Western  Union . 96}  94}  775 

Union  Pacific .  675  663  66 

IKd.,  Lack.,  &  Western . 45}  41^  48 

New  Jersey  Central .  36  32]  16} 

Del.  k  Hudson  Canal .  40}  372  471 

Morris  A  Essex .  76?  73}  73 

Panama . 124}  124}  112} 

Erie .  23  20}  7’ 

Ohio  A  Mississippi .  7}  7;  8} 

Harlem . 141}  141}  141 

Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph . 14  13}  11} 

Hannibal  A  St.  Joseph  pref . 36}  33}  24 

•Michigan  Central .  76  73  61} 

Illinois  Central .  81}  76}  73} 

Wabash .  22}  2lj[  16} 

t  Ex  coupon.  •  Ex  dividend. 

The  feeling  of  confldencejereated  in  finan¬ 
cial  circles  by  the  successful  accomplishment 
of  resumption  naturally  tended  to  exercise  a 


favorable  influence  on  the  course  of  affairs  on 
the  Stock  Exchange*.  The  bouyant  market 
lasted  through  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  half  of 
Thursday,  the  day  after  New  Year’s,  when 
the  salt«  to  realize  profits  began  to  make  an 
impression  upon  prices.  Before  the  end  of 
the  week  the  sales  of  long  stock  had  reachetl 
a  considerable  amount,  and  on  Saturday  the 
formation  of  a  new  short  interest  caused  a 
pretty  general  though  moderate  decline.  The 
market  closed  irregular  but  at  a  general  ad¬ 
vance  over  the  previous  Saturday. 

The  gold  premium  which  grew  “small  by 
degrees  and  beautifully  less,”  vanished  with 
resumption,  and  hence  we  drop  our  long-time 
reference  to  its  fluctuations. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
commenced  in  earnest  the  redemption  of 
6.20  bonds,  consols  of  1867.  This  issue,  that 
of  July,  1867,  amounts  to  $300,000,000,  and 
the  Secretary  declares  his  intention  to  reduce 
the  whole  of  it  to  four  per  cents  before  June 
1,  1880,  thus  making  a  saving  in  the  interest 
account  of  $6,000,000  per  annum.  His  first 
call  for  $10,000,000  was  issued  at  the  close  of 
December.  The  subscriptions  to  lour  per 
cents  since  that  time  have  been  about  $13,- 
000,000.  On  Saturday  he  made  a  second  call 
on  this  series — the  seventy-seventh  call  in 
all — for  $6,000,000  of  coupons  and  $4,000,000 
of  registered  bonds.  They  are  called  iii 
regular  series  according  to  their  number. 
Evidently  it  is  the  intention  to  profit  by  the 
present  Aone  of  the  money  market,  when  lour 
per  cent,  investments  are  desirable. 

Since  Resumption  the  law  forbids  the  is¬ 
sue  from  the  Treasury  to  national  banks  of 
all  notes  of  a  denomination  less  than  $5. 
This  will  considerably  curtail  the  circulation 
of  small  notes,  greenbacks  excepted,  and  in 
so  much  will  promote  the  circulation  of  sil¬ 
ver  for  payments  of  sums  less  than  $5.  Sev¬ 
eral  Eastern  banks  have  recently  applied  for 
new  notes  of  the  denomination  of  $1  and  $2, 
but  the  law  forbids  their  issue.  Even  muti¬ 
lated  notes  cannot  be  exchanged  lor  new  ones 
of  the  same  denomination.  The  greenback 
$ls  and  $2s  will  remain  in  circulation  as  herei- 
tofore. 

The  Dry  Goods  Market. — The  sale  of 
goods  of  all  descriptions  the  past  year  has 
shown  some  advance,  and  the  distribution  is 
now  probably  closer  to  production  than  at  the 
end  of  any  twelve  months  since  the  panic. 
The  prices  of  all  kinds  of  goods  have  been 
very  low  during  the  season  closed,  but  the 
refusal  of  all  classes  of  dealers  to  speculate, 
has  shown  the  business  so  legitimate  that 
very  many  were  unconscious  of  the  amount 
of  trade  they  were  doing,  so  small  though 
frequent  were  the  purchases. 

■  ■  • 

NEW  YORK  PRODUCE  MARKET. 

NEW  York,  Monday,  Jan.  6, 1879. 

BREADSTi’FFS  begin  the  week  with  a  better  general 
demand,  and  desirable  trade  brands  being  somewhat 
scarce,  brought  rather  more  money,  and  the  whole 
tendency  of  values  was  upward.  We  quote :  Super¬ 
fine,  $3.10a3.60;  extra  State,  Ac.,  $3.70a3.85;  Western 
Spring,  XX  and  XXX,  $4.25a5.50;  do..  Winter  shipping 
extras,  $3.85a4.30;  do.,  XX  and  XXX.  {4.50a5.60;  Min¬ 
nesota  patents,  $5.50a7.75;  city  shipping  extras,  $3.75a 
4.75;  Southern  bakers’  and  family  brands,  $4.75a5.76. 

Wheat  more  active  and  decidedly  higher ;  sales  on 
the  spot  165,000  bush.,  including  rejected  Spring,  at 
76}c.:  No.  3  do.,  90a92c. ;  No.  2  do.,96a97c.;  No.  3  red 


Winter  at  $1  lOal.lOJ  for  January,  |1.10}al.ll}  for  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  $l.ll}al.l2  for  March;  and  No.  1  white, 
11.10  for  January.  Eye  and  barley  quiet.  Oats  active 
and  closed  dearer ;  sales  93,000  bush,  at  29}a32}c.  for 
mixed,  and  32}^36c.  for  white,  including  No.  2  grade 
at  31c.  for  mixed,  and  33}a33}c.  for  white.  Also  No.  2 
Chicago  afioat,  31c.,  and  No.  2  white,  all  January,  33c. 
Indian  corn  without  essential  change,  though  some¬ 
what  irregular;  sales  on  the  spot,  77,000  bush,  at  44  ;c. 
for  No.  3  mixed,  47}c.  for  old  No.  2,  44}c.  for  steamer 
mixed,  46a47c.  for  new  Southern  yellow,  and  49}c.  for 
old  Western  yellow. 

Cotton— Steady,  with  a  moderate  business,  Inclu  '- 
Itig  middling  uplands,  9  7-16c.  Futures  for  the  later 
months,  closing  at  9.49c.  for  January,  9.69c.  for  Febru¬ 
ary,  etc. 

FBE8H  FariTS — In  apples  there  are  a  number  of 
lots  that  do  not  promise  to  keep  well,  and  for  which 
buyers  have  the  advantage  as  to  price;  really  sound 
stock  is  held  with  a  good  show  of  strength,  and  some 
lots  of  Baldwins  cannot  be  touched  under  $2.  Cran¬ 
berries  have  been  worked  down  sufficiently  to  give 
holders  confidence  as  to  prices.  We  quote :  Baldwin 
asples— good  and  prime  at  $1.50a2;  greenings  at  $1.25 
al.76;  Spy  at  $1.25al.62;  Spitz  at  tl.50a2. 12, as  to  qual¬ 
ity. 

OROCEBIE8 — New  Orleans  molasses  was  quiet  and 
unchanged  at  25a38c. ;  foreign  dull  and  nominally  un¬ 
changed.  Rice  was  in  more  demand  at  5}a7o.  for  do¬ 
mestic.  Rio  coffee  quiet,  but  firm,  at  ll}alO}c.  for  ordi¬ 
nary  to  prime  cargoes;  mild  firm  at  13}al6}c.  for 
Maracaibo.  Raw  sugar  higher;  refined  firmer  at 
8}a9}c.  for  hards,  and  8]a8}c.  for  standard  “A.” 

Hay  and  Straw — Supplies  are  hindered  by  the 
blockade  on  the  railroads,  and  the  trade  here  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cause  firmness  as  to  prices.  The  quotations 
are  as  follows ;  40a45c  for  shipping, and  65a75c.  for  re¬ 
tail  qualities.  Straw  quoted  at  45a60c.  for  long  rye, 
and  26a80c.  for  short  rye,  and  oat  at  40a46c. 

Provisions — Pork  quiet  but  firmer,  owing  to  light 
arrivals;  new  mess,  48.26a8.87},  cash,  latter  for  choice; 
old  mess  quoted  $7.36a$7.60;  for  April,  500  lbs.  new 
mess  sold  at  $8.70,  but  futures  were  generally  dull. 
Lard  higher  and  fairly  active,  under  limited  receipts, 
caused  by  snow  blockades  at  the  West ;  sales  on  the 
spot,  1,440  tcs.  at  $5.90a5.92}a6.95  cash;  250  tcs.  to  ar¬ 
rive  from  the  West,  $6.85.  Bacon  firmer;  sales,  late 
Saturday,  860  boxes  dry  salted  and  shoulders,  $2.37} ; 
100  boxes  short  clear,  $3.72}  ;  460  boxes  half  and  half, 
$3.60;  all  at  Chicago;  quotations  are  now  6a7lc.  per 
100  lbs.  lighter.  Cut  meats  dull,  yet  firm ;  sales  400 
smoked  hams,  10  lbs.,  7}c. ;  6,000 lbs.  bellies,  10lbs.,5}c. 
Butter  steady  and  in  demand  when  of  fine  quality; 
creameries,  20n30c.  Cheese  quiet  and  steady  at  6}a9}c. 
for  factories.  Fresh  eggs,  27a32c. 

Poultry — There  is  a  gootl  deal  of  difficulty  In  mov¬ 
ing  the  frozen  lots,  of  which  the  receipts  are  chiefly 
at  present,  and  for  these  prices  are  Irregular.  Strictly 
prime  lots  are  held  at  steady  figures. 

Seed — Flaxseed  is  firm ;  quott'd  at  $1.42}.  Timothy 
is  quiet;  quoted  at  $1.26  for  prime,  and  some  choice 
held  at  $1.30.  Clover  is  in  demand;  quoted  at  6}a7c. 
for  strictly  prime  and  choice,  and  ordinary  prime 
lots  at  6}a6}c. 

Sundries— Rosins  steady  and  quiet  at  $l.36al.37} 
for  common  to  good  strained.  Spirits  turpentine 
firmly  held  at  28a28}c.  Petroleum  again  higher,  with 
800  bbls.  refined  sold  here  at  8}c.  Tallow  sold  to  the 
extent  of  100,000  lbs.  at  6jc. 

VEOETABLES— Potatoes  are  strong,  with  some  sales 
of  fancy  above  quotations.  Early  Rose,  State,  jMjr 
bbl.,  at  $2.60a2.62  for  best  lots;  do.,  pour  to  good,  per 
bbl.,  at  $2a2.37 ;  choice  Eastern,  at  $2.50a2  75  per  bbl. ; 
Peerless,  prime  In  bulk,  per  bbl.,  $2.37a2.50;  fair,  per 
bbl.,  at  $2a2.26;  Peacbblows,  choice,  $2.76a3;  do.  poor 
to  fair,  $2a2.60;  Maryland  and  Delaware,  per  bbl., 
$2a2  37. 

WOOL— The  new  year  opened  in  Boston  with  no 
disposition  to  press  sales  on  the  part  of  holders,  and 
buyers  appear  quite  indifferent  about  supplies.  The 
stock  of  domestic  on  hand  la  larger  than  last  year  by 
1,342,721  lbs.,  and  the  stock  of  foreign  is  also  larger 
than  last  year  by  142,000  lbs.  For  the  year  the  de¬ 
crease  of  wool  was  as  follows :  Fleeces,  388,100  lbs. ; 
Oregon,  272,823;  tubs  and  scoureds, 65,421  lbs. ;  Spring 
California,  620,1.69  lbs.;  sundries,  6,200  lbs.;  total, 
1,361,703  lbs.  The  Increase  was  as  follows ;  Fall  Cali¬ 
fornia,  1,‘224,174  lbs.;  Territory, 435,600;  Texas, 687,000; 
pulled,  3W, 650;  total,  2,697,424  lbs.  The  falling  off  was 
in  desirable  wools,  but  there  was  a  large  Increase  in 
poor  and  low  priced  wools.  The  stock  of  domestic 
wools  on  hand  In  Boston  on  January  1  was  13,990,201 
lbs.,  against  12,647,480  lbs.  the  same  time  last  year. 


CATTLE  MARKET. 

New  York,  Monday,  Jan.  6, 1879. 

Beeves  count  a  total  of  9,160  for  the  week,  against 
9,895  for  the  previous  week.  Hales  were  brisk,  and 
prices  were  about  }c.  per  lb.  higher  in  the  morning ; 
but  before  the  close  this  advance  was  lost,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  car  loads  remained  unsold.  Poor  to  strictly 
prime  steers  sold  at  7al0c.  per  lb.,  to  drees  64a67  lbs. ; 
extra  fancy  do.,  10}allc.,  to  drees  67  lbs.,  with  5  pre¬ 
mium  steers,  1,887  lbs.  average,  at  ll}c.  Bhtporters 
used  450  fat  steers  at  9al0}c.  per  lb.,  to  drees  56a67  lbs. 
Shipments  for  the  week,  30  live  cattle  and  8,440  quar¬ 
ters  of  beef. 

SHEEP  make  a  total  of  15,781  for  the  week,  against 
15,161  last  week.  Prices  were  advanced  }a}c.  per  lb., 
with  a  quick  sale  at  4a5]c.  per  lb.  for  sheep,  and  5a 
6(0.  for  lambe.  Fair  to  good  sheep  mainly  sold  at 
4}a4}c.  per  lb.  Four  car  loads  arrived  to-day  direct 
to  an  exporter.  Shipments  to  England  for  the  week, 
1,300  sheep  alive,  and  1,850  do.  dre-ssed. 

SWINE— Receipts  were  40,446  for  the  week,  against 
32,910  for  last  week.  None  for  sale  alive.  Dressed 
were  quiet  and  irregular  at  4}a4jc.  for  city,  5c.  for 
pigs.  Western  4a4}c. 

[Printed  by  Henry  Russe'l,  20  Vesey  street.  New  York.] 


